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LETTER I.—Page 1. 


PISTOL ARY introduction Ihe cauſe of travelling traced to its 

ſource—Of man in an uncultivated tate Iu the firſt ſtages of 
1 a more civilized condition he advantages arifing from 
travelling—The different claſſes of travellers deſcxibed— Obſervations 
on the extent of the metropolis of England —Pleaſures attainable in 
London—Refleftions on the wretched fituation of women of the town, 
and on their ſeducers—A ftory of uncommon reſolution—Of the Opera, 
Pantheon, Play-houſes, Sc. 


LETTER IL.—Page 13. N | 

Obſervations on ſundry places in a journey from London to Bath, | 

Richmond, Windſor — Medilalions on human nature, excited by Wall 
on the terrace of Windſor caſtle. 


LETTER III.— Page 19. 

The journey continued. Eaton college Ihe advantages and diſad- 
vnnlages of a public and of a private education pointed out, and the 
preference given to the former— Account of an abrupt ſeceſſion upon 
ſome diſguſt of the ſcholars belonging to Eaton ſehocl—Maidenbead 
bridge—Cliefden houſe—T he city of Bath—lIis antiquiiy - Baths — 
Quality of the waters — Building. Amuſements—Prir park, with 
a — de efeription of it by Mrs. Chandler. | 


| LETTER IV.—Page 30. 
4 tour from Bath through ſome of the ſouthern parts of England 
—— Mendip-hills—T he city of Wells=-Its cathedral, and public build- 
ings —Inftance of filial affeftion— Ancient tombs —The Ilibrary— A 
literary impoſition detected Deſcription of Okey- Hole, a famous cavern 
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near Mell. A paper manufaftory—The ancient abbey of Glaſton- 
bury—The Torr —The celebrated holy thorn— Somerton and the ex- 
tenſrve moor adiaceni — Ivelchgſter, Yeovil, Safſtnay. 


LETTER V. —Page 45. 
IWardour caſtle, the ſcat of lard Arundel —The paintings —T he 


pleaſure-grounds, terrace, &c.—PFont-hill, the manfion of Mr. Bech. 
ford —His capital pictures and flatues. 


LETTER VI.—- Page 52. 


| AR park, the refidence of Mr. Hoare—Beauttful and romantic 


approach to it —Alfred's tower — Houſe aha parntings—Lawns, 
temples, grottos, Wc. 


LETTER VII.—Page 61. 


Longleath, the ſeat of lord Weymouth —T he town of Warminſter 
— Deſcription of that grand veſtige of Druidiſm, Stonehenge The 
 hiþpodrome and barrows which lie adjacent—The city of Saliſbury — 
Its cathedral — A fingular cuſtom of the ancient choral biſhops — A 
remarkable anecdote relative to this collegiate church, from the State 
Trials. 
LETTER VIII.—Page 68. 


The ruins of old Sarum An account of the 9 paintings, &c. 
at Wilton, the ſeat of the earl of Pembroke. 


o LETTER IN.—Page 81. 


Longford, the ſeat of the earl of Radnor — Remarks on the park, 
houſe, furniture, pictures, &c.—Broadland, near Rumſey, belonging 
10 lord Palmerfton—The town of Southampion—Villa of Mr. 
Stanley in the New-foreſf—The city of Winchefter—l[ts cathedral-— 
Famous ſchool founded by William of Wickham Some accidental in- 
conveniencies which aroſe to the author and his companions 2 om'the city 
and its vicinity being crowded on account of the affixes —Hackwood, 
' Toe ſeat of the duke of Bolton-—Silk manuſactory eMOyerion—B ene — 
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volence of the proprietor, Mr. Stratawell—A catalogue of the choice 
collection of paintings at the ſeat of Mr. Methuen at Copſbam, Wilts. 
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| LETTER X. Page 91. 

Journey from Bath io Briſtol Ancient flate of the city of Briſtol 

— Remarks on the ſtreets, exchange, &c.—T he Hot-wells—T he beau- 

tful village of Clifion—Durdham downs —Blaze caſile, the feat of 
lord Clifford at King*s-W gſton. 


LETTER XI.—Page 96. 


A paſſage from the Hot-wells down the river Avon, and acroſs the 
Severn to Chepftow in Wales Obſervations on Piercefield, the ſeat 
of Mr. Morris —T he ancient and venerable abbey of Tintern—Curt- 
ous remains of a teſſellated Roman pavement in high preſervation at 
| Kerwent, between Newport and Chepftow—The town of Newport 
— Card: Abe caſtle of Cardiff—The cathedral of Landaſ Red 
caſtle on the banks of the river Taff —Pontipriethe, a bridge confifting 
of one large arch over the laſt-mentioned river —The town of Caer- 
philly, with the ruins of its ſtrong and capacious caftle—T| he travel- 
lers return through Newport to the Hot-wells near Briſtol. 


LETTER X1I.—Page 108, 


The pleaſures of the foregoing journey ſucceeded by misfortune—T he 
death of Eliza Some extempore lines bewailing her loſs. 


LETTER XIII.— Page 110. 

The writer, in conſequence of the accident related in the Twelfth 
Letter, leaves the Hot-wells and arrives at Thornbury, the cafile of 
which he deſcribes—Remarks on Berkley caftle—Diſguſting antiquity 
of the furniture—The pariſh church, with an account of the odd ſitua- 
tion of its fleeple— Remains of Beverjion caftle— The town of Tetbury 
—Saurce of the river Avan—-Obſervations ou the woods and park of 
earl Bathurſt near Cirencefter —The town of Cirencefler —The Roman 
Foſſe from Cirenceſter to. Broad Campden-—The church of Fairford— 
1is celebrated painted windows deſcribed—T he ſeat of Mrs. Lamb, 
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near this town—Delightful proſpect from Hampden common — The 
#own of” Cheltenham—The city of Glouceſter lis cathedral — Antiquity 
—-Manufaftures—T he town of Tewkeſbury, and its church—Crome 


| Court, the ſeat of the earl of Coventry—Remarks on the houſe, gar- 4 
| dens, fhrubbery, buildings, views, &c.—Matvern wells and lofty 4 
ö Bill. A ſonnet applicable io the ſcene they preſent. 
LETTER XIV.— Page 124- y 
The city of Worceſter lis cathedral —Proceſs of the china and "Mp 
carpeting manufaftories carried on there—IWhiley, the ſeat of lord 3 4 
Foley—T he houſe and pictures Ihe church, an elegant fabric The 1 

ſalt ſprings of DroitæwichEuville, a ſeat belonging to the earl of 9 
Sſamſord —Remarks on the ſituation of the houſe—T he caſcade, pieces # 
=_ of water, pleaſure grounds, views, and buildings — Hagley, the ſeat : f 

of lord Lyttelton—T he houſe, buſtos, and paintings — Reverential ſen- 3 

ſations on entering the apartment in which the late lord George Lyitleton B$ 
died—T he par]. Hagley church, in which are the monuments of his {1 1 

lordſhip and his beloved Lucy, the ſubjeft of his excellent monody— A = 

monumental pillar to the memory of Frederick prince of Wales —The = 

ſeat of Thomſon—The hermitage—An urn dedicated to Pope Rural 1 

ſcenes. 1 

LETTER XV. — Page 137. Hy 

The Leaſowes, or Shenſtone's Walks, once the refidence of that ad- * 

mired poet— Approach to. the houſe—Sylvan ſcenes, caſcade, fatues, hs 

walks, Sc. Extempore eulogium on the late gentle aud humane pro- * 

prietor— An extraordinary tower near Birmingham—T he town of Bir- 4 

mingham—Immenſe numbers of its manufattories— Account of the 1 

principal one — he elegant manſion of the Reverend Dr. B hs 4 

on the confines of Sutton wood The genuine hoſpitality and unaffetted. 1 

courteſy of its owner -e effeftt of theſe virtues— Advantages: © Y 

ariſing from navigable canal Je town of Derby Sill ma- & 

nufattory—Lord Scarſdate's ſuperb feat near Derby— Magnificence % 
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of the houſe—Capital pitures—Obſervations on the park—The author 
returns to Derby An inſtance of tea being, contrary to the received 
opinion, the cauſe of health and longev:y. 


LETTER XVI.—Page 149. 


Akover, the ſeat belonging to a gentleman of that name Pictures 


therein lam, the ſeat of Mr. Porte An extraordinary union of two 
confiderable rivers in his pleaſure-grounds— Dove Dale Arched 
cavern in one of the rocks, called Reynard's Hole—Buxton-wells — 
Poole's Hole, the firſt wonder of the Peak—Incruftations reſembling 
various figures —Poetical extracts from Cotton relative to this ſubter- 
raneous abode — Elden Hole, the fourth wonder of the Peak—lts 
unfathomable depth—Caſualties occafioned by i. Mam Torr, or the 
Shivered Mountain—Deſcent into a lead mine, with a de ieſcription 


of it. 
LETTER XVII.—Page 161. 
Peak”'s Hole at Caſtleton Inbabited by many families Progreſſive 


Hate of the ſpars with which theſe caverns abound —Stupendous ap- 


pearance of the internal cavitie Combination of amazing ſcenes, and 


ſolemn incidents productive of the true ſublime and beautiful — An 


agreeable contraſt on. the external ſummit of the Peak near the. old 


caſtle. 
LETTER XVIIE—Page 166: 


Preparations for exploring the Three-mile cavern 5 an enterprize ex- 
tremely hazardous, and ſeldom hitherto attempted—Perilous deſcent 
—Imminent danger from a ſudden extinction of the lights —Difficulties: 
attending the progreſs — Painful and laborious retreat. 


LETTER XIX. —Pape 171. 
Chaiſworth, a manſion belonging to his grace the due of Devon- 


ire —Obſervations on the houſe, furniture, gardens, Sc. — Memo- 


randum of a very capital picture in the duke's collection Ihe road 


Jrom this place to. Matlock romantic and piftureſyue— Pleaſant fitua- 
ton of Matlock fpa—Cheſterfield-— Sheffield — Remarks on the manu-- 
fattories of that town— Doncaſter —IWhimfical inſcription on a monus+. 
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The city of Worceſter lis cathedral —Proceſs of the china and 
carpeting manufattories carried on there—IVhitley, the ſeat of lord 
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returns to Derby—An inſtance of tea being, contrary to the recerved 


opinion, the cauſe of health and longevi:y. 
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Akover, the ſeat belonging to a gentleman of that name Pictures 


therein lam, the ſeat of Mr. Porte An extraordinary union of two 
confiderable rivers in his pleaſure- grounds Dove Dale Arched 
cavern in one of the rocks, called Reynard's Hole—Buxton-wells — 
Poole's Hole, the firſt wonder of the Peak—Incruftations reſembling 
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unfathomable depth—Caſualties occafioned by it — Mam Torr, or the 
Shivered Mountain—Deſcent into a lead mine, with a de leſcription 


of it. 
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Peab's Hole at Caftleton—Inhabited by many families. Progręſivs 
fate of the ſpars with which theſe caverns abound —Stupendous ap- 


pearance of the internal cavities Combination of amazing ſcenes, and 


ſolemn incidents productive of the true ſublime and beautiful — An 


agreeable contraſt on. the external ſummit of the Peak near the old 


caſile. 
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Preparations for exploring the Three-mile cavern ; an enterprize ex- 
tremely hazardous, and ſeldom hitherto attempted—Perilous deſcent 
—Imminent danger from a ſudden extinction of the lights — Difficulties: 
attending the progreſs —Painful and laborious retreat. 
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ment in the church—The harveſt confiderably later here than in the 


ſouthern counties— Another inflance of longevity through abſtinence from 
fermented liquors — Different ſentiments of the faculty on this ſubjef# 


he city of Tork—lts cathedral, caſtle, and aſſembly room. Ac- 
count of a female dwarf —Other extraordinary inſtances of the caſual 
deviations of nature in faſbiuning the human ſpecies. 


LETTER XX.—Page 179. 

Caſtle Howard, the ſeat of the earl of Carliſie Ius grand appear- 
ance—Tnſcription on an obeliſ;— Remarks on the houſe, flatues, and 
paintings —The park, mauſoleum, terrace, Sc. — Scarborough Its waters 
and amuſements—Beverley— Hull Thorne — An epitaph. 


LETTER XXI.— Page 188. 


Ruins of Hemſiey caſtle— Duncombe park, a ſeat belonging to Mr. 
Duncombe—The houſe, paintings, flatues, and buſios—The terrace ſupe- 
rior to mot others—T he travellers loſe their way from the intricacy of 
the road and darkneſs of the night—A ludicrous incident attending it— 
Thirſk—Ripon—Studley park, the ſeat of Mr. Aiflabie— Agreeable and 
pittureſque approach—Enchanting fituation of the houſe—T he park, gar- 
dens, &c.—Temples and other buildings. judiciouſly placed, and views 
pleaſingly diverfied—The ruins of Fountame”s abbey inconcervably vene- 
rable and grand —Fackfall, a rural ſpot belonging to the ſame gentleman, 
in a moſt fimple, but not leſs pleaſing ſtile An aſſemblage of wild and 
variegated nature—The town of Richmond. | 


LETTER XXII.—Page 195. 
An elegant bridge over the Tees Calaracis on that river Another 


bridge of an uncommon conſtruction over the ſame—Raby caſtle, a ſeat 


of the earl of Darlington—Obſervations on il be city of Durham — 
Is cathedral— Authority of the biſhopþ—Cocken, the ſeat of Mr. Carr 
— Ludlow caſtle, a manſion belonging to the earl of Scarborough— 
Finkley Abbey The town of Newcafile upon Tyne Trade of that place 
— Deſcent into a coal-pit—Deſcrifiron of it Method of conveying the 
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coal to the wharſs— Alnwick caſile, a magnificent and elegant building 
belonging to the duke of Northumberland—Courteſy of his grace—Ap- 
pearance of the country from Alnwick io Edinburgh. 


LETTER XXIIL.—Page 203. 

Deſcription of the city of Edinburgh—T he caſile—Holyrood-houſe— 
Account of the murder of Rizio, the favourite of Mary queen of Scots, 
from Dr. Robertſon—The Univerfity—The New Town— Journey from 
Edinburgh to Perth—Inſtance of the great hoſpitality of the Scotch 
gentry—T he caſile of Glamis, where Duncan is ſaid to have been aſ- 
ſaſſmated by Macbeth A ſcene from Shakeſpeare relative to it —Birnam 
hill —Dunkeld, a winter ſeat of the duke of Athol-The grumbling 
brieck, or bridge—Taymouth, a ſeat belonging to the earl of Breadal- 
baine— Iis beautiful fituation—T he hermitage— A further inſtance of the 
politeneſs and hoſpitality of the gentlemen of North Britain=Difente- 
refleaneſs likewiſe diffuſed through the lower ranks—A pleaſant ride by 
moonlight from Taymouth to Killin—=The power of melody and innocence— 
The journey proſecuted from Killin to Daulmally, in the ſhire of Glen- 


orchy—Vifit to the miniſter of the laſt- mentioned place—Confirmation of 
the authenticity of Offian's poems —Tranſlation of an Erſe poem—Sculþ- 


tured flones rudely engraved ſome with hieroglyphics, and others <with 
Celtic charatters— A curious pebble, ſuppoſed by the Highlanders to be a 
charm againſt every evil Inſtance of Highland curiofity—Inverary — Park 
and caſtle of the duke of Argyle = Uncommon humidity of the atmoſphere 
on the borders of Loch-Fine— A remarkable elm-tree at Inverary—Road 


from that place to Tarbet, wild and rocky A ſeat hewn into one of 


the rocks, with an inſeription Loch- Lomond, the largeſi lake in Great 
Britain; and Bin-Lomond nearly the higheſt mountain Poetical deſerip- 
tion of the latter, by a traveller Rob Roy's priſon—Barbarous act of 
one of the Macgregors, a warlike clag—Genilemens ſeats, and ruin, 
around the lake— A monumental pillar on the banks of Loch-Leven, in- 


ſeribed to Smollet—Lines of that writer in praiſe of the Leven—The 


city of Glaſgow—Carron, the celebrated iron foundery. 
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LETTER XXIV.—Page 231. 


Journey from Edinburgh to Carlifle—From that place 60 Penrith— 
The church of Penrith= A monument of great antiquity in the church- 


yard King Arthur's round table Maybrough, a place uſed by the 
Druids for their religious ceremonies—Lowther-Hall, a feat belonging 
to Sir fames Lowther—Remarks on ii Carpeting manufactory carried 
on under Sir Ffames's patronage—T he lake of Ulls— Another place of 


Druidical worſhip, near Kefewwick—Derwentwater —Compariſon between 


4 and the principal lakes in Ireland and Scotland A vein of black 


lead at Barrowaale, near Keſwick— Account of that mineral, from 
Dr. Campbell. 


LETTER XXV.—Page 240. 
The road from Keſwick to Amblifide enchanting and picturgſaue.— The 


Jake and valley of Graſmere deſcribed by Mr. Gray—The Jake of 


indermere Kendall —Lancafier—L ver pool, a flour! eng mercantile 


place — Nortbꝛvich Deſcent into a falt-pit—Deſcription of this greateſt 


of ſubterranean curigſties in England— The duke of Bridgwater's na- 
vigation at Worſley ; a wonderful and flupendous work — Manchefler — 
Some account of its manufattures—The town of Leeds—Kirkflall abbey— 
Wentworth caſile, a ſeat belonging to the earl of Strafford=Went- 


avorth houſe, the refidence of the marquis of Rockingham--Workſop 


manor, a prodigious pile of building, a ſeat of the duke of Norfolk— 


Melbeck, a feat of the Duke of Portland Capital pictures in the latter 
= Mansfield—Nottingham-—The cafile—Wooburn abbey, belonging to the 
duke of Bedford —Lift of the moſt capital pictures in it—The Author 


having concluded his Tour arrives in London. 
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HE orders aebich I 0 dom you at parting are 
now to be obeyed. You enjoined. me to a promiſe of 
writing to vou and I now fit dawn to diſcharge the obligation. 
Hard taſæ upem us both. Upon you, in che article of patience; 
and upon me, in that of perſeverance. Pray heaven ! we neither 
of us are tired. As in all profeflional caſes, however, dignity 
muſt be obſerved; and as I am now an the ſtately character of 


an itinerary. journaliſt, I muſt crave your indulgence while I 


throw, as into a prefatory epiltle, a A ION_ n upon 
the fubject of travelling 1 in general, 
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2 OBSERVATIONS or 


Of all the active employments of civil fociety, that of tra- 
velling ſeems the moſt important. The mind, - reſtleſs and 
eager in its purſuits, pants after novelty. Providence probably 
ordained, that man ſhould not confine himſelf to one particular 
ſpot; or, if he did, that it ſhould not be until he had, in the 
vigor of his youth, explored the numerous countries around 
him ; and then, as a reſting place for age, have fixed upon ſome 


corner, where, forgetting the toil and turmoils of his former days, 


he might ſlide with gentleneſs and peace into reſt eternal. If we 
conſider man, in a natural ſtate of ſociety, or rather in that 
ftate preceding the formation of any compact whatſoever, the 
want of food muſt have made him active and diligent. No one 
place could fatisfy his deftres. The inclemency of winter muſt 
have forced him to withdraw from the unſheltered plain, the 
heat of ſummer again have invited him to the field; an inun- 
dation have driven him to the hills, and a ſtorm or icruption 
have urged him to-the protection of the woods. Thus, in every 
ſituation, we ſee him compelled, by the wiſe decrees of fate, to 
perſevere in that activity, whence health and all its bleſſed con- 
fequences ariſe. Man was not born to imbibe © nutrition” 
« propagate, and rot.” Heaven endued him with reaſon for 
better purpoſes. Whether thoſe purpoſes have hitherto been an- 
ſwered, is x matter foreign to my preſent ſubjeQ. Suffice it, 
that we-are conſcious of a free-will and agericy in effect, eſſen- 
tially different from the inſtinctive qualities of brutes. That 
from that rational combination of ideas, we are capable of de- 
riving benefit of and from all other animals in the creation. And 
that it, therefore, is our own fault, if we do not pofleſs/that 


happineſs and comfort which Hberal reaſon leads to the acqui- 
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From the man; therefore, in his rude and natural ſtate, let 
us turn our eyes to him juſt when burſting from his ignorance. 
Neceſſity leads him to a junction with another individual, or a 
neighbouring clan. Similar danger cements an agreement of 
ſimilar defence. Each to the other is bound ſeparate and col- 
lective to the whole. Infant ſocieties become thus ſtable and re- 
ſolved, property uſurps the place of every other conſideration; 
and the whole moves by the eſtabliſhed regulations of their 
compact. In this ſtate, as in the firſt, man is ſtill an active 
being. The reciprocration of wants begets induſtry—induſtry 
leads on the mind by imperceptible degrees to reflection. The 
regularity of ſeaſons, and beauty of ſituations, are obſerved. 
And the body now proceeds, as inclination or caprice may lead, 
with as little difficulty, but with more curioſity, than the indi- 
vidual ſavage, naked and wandering in his primitive ſtate of 
nature. t 


4 From a commixture of itinerary hords probably aroſe the firſt 
nation of the world. The example once ſet, others formed 
themſelves in the like manner. The earth, the indiſputable 


property of all, ſoon became parcelled amongſt the different 


tribes. Gratification compelled them to ſeek the choiceſt ſpots. 
Activity, where all were equal, could lead alone to this. Roving 
was ſtill, therefore, found as eſſential as in the beginning. Tra- 
vellers purſued their way with as much avidity as ever; and with 
a clearer diſcrimination, as ſtability became attached to the idea 
of local, as well as of that of every other tenure. 
| n ES Mili | : 
- From this centrical progreſs: of ſociety, till its laſt and moſt 


poliſhed ſtate, the journey 1s ſtill obſerved to require the full ex- 


A 2 ertion 
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CY 


ertion of each of our mental and corporeal faculties. ''The laws. 
and regulations, eſſential to the well government of a kingdom, 
ſpring not in all countries, and amongſt every people alike. The 
Egyptians probably borrowed their cuſtoms from the eaſt the 
Grecians in their turn derived their knowledge from the prieſts 
and philoſophers of the gods of Iſis and Oſiris. The Romans 
again in form apphed to the Grecian code, for the fundamental 
principles of their civil and criminal juriſprudence: and to 
the Romans, and the remnants of old Greece, the weſtern parts 
of Europe are now indebted for the mann which _ 


polleſs. 


_ Theſe advantages, therefore, could never have been the 
general portion of mankind, had it not been for travel. Sages 


and legiſlators, avowing their own inſufficiency, have deigned 
to borrow from others. Each community hath, by this means, 


aſſiſted its neighbour with its inventions. Agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, and mechanics have | confequently im- 
proved.; the joint endeavours of ſociety have rapidly eireulated, 
and happily concentrating in the fame point, have produced 
thoſe wonderful effects, which in the beginning were infinitely: 
too ſublime for the uncultivated comprehenſions of mankind. 


Having thus, in a ſummary manner, ſhewn you that Pro- 
vidence hath invariably planted the ſpirit of activity in the mind 
of man, and that in whatever ſituation he may be placed, travel 
is at all times neceſſary ta hum, I ſhalt next proceed to range the 
ſeveral claſſes which are daily whirling round the world, in. 


purſuit of thoſe objects, which, immediately occupy their ſe- 
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veral attentions. Firſt cone: your | men of ſeience, . 

whom may be found FIR | 
Chemiſts ad muſicians, 
Naturaliſts and tooth-drawers, 

Atſtronomers and quacks, 
Philoſophers and taylors, 

Poets and frizieurs, 

and in Mort a thouſand others coupled i in as ludicrous a manner. 


Next come your 
Travellers of tc ton, 


Children of wealthy families, 

. Heirs apparent of diſeaſes, titles, and diſtinction, 

Wadlers aſtray from the courſes of Newmarket, 

| Almack's, and St. James's, 

Spendthrifts, laughing at their credifors ; and 

Dillitanti, ſkimming the ſhores of knowledge 
for a gaping. World... 


And, 00 of all, your 
10 Travellers of compulſion, who proceed SE 
for health; and thoſe, of, ſentiment, who- 
ſearch for happineſs, and enjoy the hloGing 
wherever g can FRF it... 


1 


In this manner, bees, may we K the generality * 
thoſe people, who roam at preſent through the civilized regions 
of all Europe. Fo us, however, a different taſk is fortunately 
aſſigned. Unoccupied by ſcience, and driven by no neceſſity to 
our career, we ſhall cheerfully ſkip along the borders of the 


r 
- 
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fair field; ſtop where our fancy leads us to expatiate, and 
wander as our faculties. and imagination m uphold us for the 
moment. ö | 


All matters, as well in phyſicks as in philoſophy, muſt de- 
rive their origin from a given point, The cauſes muſt precede 


the effects. Mathematically, therefore, to begin our journey, 
London ſhall be the birth-place of our travelling'exiſtence. - To 


picture this ſcene however, and to do it juſtice, would require 


the efforts of a thouſand pens. Nature hath aggregated, in its 
foſtering boſom, the choiceſt collection of every thing that is 
contradictory upon earth; and yet the ſcene is lively. Polite- 
neſs guards one from impertinence, the laws in general ſecure 


you from oppreſſion, and pleaſure 1s at hand whenever it 1s 
called for. 


In Nbg! into the riſe and progreſs of the different nations 
of the world, one is naturally led to inveſtigate the cauſes, 
whence the ſeeds of diſſolution invariably ariſe. Many men, 
and thoſe too of the cleareſt heads and moſt benevolent hearts, 
have attributed to large cities a principal ſhare in the cauſe of 
this declenſion. Extenſive towns, ſay they, drain the country 
of its inhabitants. The cottagers, unable to ſupport themſelves, 
ſink under the preſſure of labour and of poverty. Cleanlineſs, 
comfort, and relief from labour, - baniſhed from their doors, ef- 
fectually ſtops the growth of population. The fields in time 
become uncultivated, egficulture. deadens, Ad the whole be- 
comes a deſart. eb Las et 
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Large cities indiſputably are hurtful to a ſtate. Some capital 


towns, it is true, are requiſite; but the metropolis, I ſhould 


ſuppoſe, ſhould neither contain too great a ſhare of thoſe hands, 
which might otherwiſe be more uſefully employed, nor bear ſo 
manifeſt a diſproportion to the bulk of the nation, as 1s exhibited 


by ours of London. On this principle, therefore, I think we 


may venture to pronounce, that London is too extenſive. The 
head is too unwieldy for the body : and the evils, which it 
engenders, are ſo numerous and ſo general, that they ruſh in 


torrents into every corner of the country, and there, ſupplant- 


ing induſtry and content, taint the very vital principles of our 
rn conſtitution. 


Strange however as it may ſeem, that a matter, ſo pregnant 
with bad conſequences, ſhould not hitherto have met with the 
healing prevention of the legiſlature; the tacit conſent which it 
gives to the daily increaſe of this huge leviathan, is an infatu- 
ation ſtill more worthy of furprize. How far this ſpirit of 
toleration may carry the government is uncertain ; this however 
is beyond a doubt, that if projectors are in a fimilar manner 
permitted to carry on their works, London in a few years will 
feel the want of thoſe neceſſaries of life, which, coming from 
the country, cannot be expected while that country is deprived 
of its huſbandmen and cultivators. 


But if tha idiots 18 e the magazine of a 


which 1t provides is proportionally abundant and well filled. In 


enumerating what the generality of mankind deem pleaſures, I 
ſhall confine myſelf merely to a conſideration of thoſe which 


are attainable by purchaſe, and nat to thoſe that ariſe 
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from an innate ſatis faction of the mind, or from à con- 
ſciouſneſs of rectitude, ariſing from reflection. Were meat, 
drink, and women the only objects of our deſire, ho- place could 


furniſh the vicious appetites with a greater profuſion or variety 


than London. The taverns are commodious, well ſupplied, and 
aſſiduouſly attended. The Epicure there may feaſt himſelf 
luxuriaatly on the primeſt delicacies of the ſeaſon; while ſmiling 
wantons, as appendages to the feaſt, are ever ready to receive 
him, with at leaſt. the appearances of tenderneſs: and affection. 
Miſerable wretches ! how feelmgly are your misfortunes to be 
commiſerated! Not a day paſſes, but you diſtraftedly curſe the 
very authors of your being. Caſt off to infamy and ſhame, a 
few blooming graces ſupport you for a while. The nipping 
froſt at length comes and furrows o'er your cheeks. The can- 
ker of diſeaſe, probably in the hour of youth, anticipates the 
date of your exiſtence; or want, that horrid fiend, follows you 
in diſtreſs, and gnawing your fair frames, exhibits you a dreads 


ful example of the moral puniſhment of vice. Heaven, for 


ſome ſecret purpole, hath certainly ordained that we ſhould be 
the tormentors of each other; elſe why, in every ſtate, do we 
ſee ſuch inceſſant pains to accompliſh the deſtruction of out 
ſpecies? War, drenched in blood, ftalks with unremitting rage 
throughout the- different nations of the globe. Villainy ſkulks 
in every corner of our ſtreets. While unguarded innocence; 
free from apprehenſion, falls a daily ſacrifice to that Fur of our 
3 eee not the _—_ of virtue, it 20K. 


On hiking on this ſabje, and chpecially o on the ind fate of 
women, I have often been aſtoniſned at the want of feeling, 
obſervable in the conduct of their ſeducers. Hard hearted mon- 
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ſters ! were they poſſeſſed of minds ſuſceptible of even the ſmalleſt 
ſpark . of goodneſs, ſome pity, ſome remorſe, . at leaſt, 
55 ſhould ſhew them the baſeneſs of their offences; ſhould teach 
"EY them to ſhun a courſe ſo full of torment to thoſe harmleſs beings ; 
- or if their natures were ſtill too hardened, pride, if nothing elſe, 
ſhould lead them to protect from further ignominy thoſe whom | 
a miſtaken fondneſs probably had ruined. But humanity. is | 
ſtifled, except in theory; beauty and innocence are the devoted | 
victims of deſtruction. Man prowls about more ſavage than the 
"4 wolf in the ſearch of prey. The gratification of a moment an- | 
1 ſwers his deſire; and the more he can bring under the banners of 
: proſtitution, the more elevated does he place himſelf in his own | 


eſtimation, We will not, however, ſuppoſe that all mankind are 


> ſo diabolically actuated. Much goodneſs ſtill exiſts amongſt us; 
7 and, however rare, there are ſome examples which ſhew man is | 
—_— not naturally depraved. C yrus- s generoſity is to this hour admired ; | 


and the continence of Scipio hath rendered him more glory than 


all the celebrity of his conqueſts. Virtue, however, lies con- 
cealed. The modeſty inherent in it keeps it from the public 
eye. Vice on the contrary. breaks from its confinement, and 
blazes to the world, ſometimes as a terror, but often J fear as an 
allurement to its votaries. PF | 3 


Amongſt a number of others, one ſtory I recollect, which . 
pleaſed me much. It was related to me by a friend, one for 

vhom I had an affection, and in that ſolemn hour, when the 
ſoul fleeting from its earthly habitation pants for an exiſtence | 
imperviouſly concealed from man. 
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„In our youthful days, my friend (ſaid he, tenderly taking 
me by the hand) thou canſt not but remember my loved Aman- 
da. Nature fure never formed a purer or more exalted mind. 

The face of heaven however was. ſet againſt her felicity. Paren- 
tal violence in her fifteenth year forced her into the arms of 


* a wretch. It was not however until her nineteenth year that 


I became acquainted with her. Time had already recon- 


Cited her to hermiſery. The hand of neceſſity, though bitter 


and oppreſſive, was quietly to be borne.” She aimed at mirth, 
but, alas! the ſtruggle was oftentimes too viſible. Cruſhed: 
in this manner, by the miſtaken fondneſs of her father, I could 
not but pity, the moment J beheld her. Compaſſion led 
me to addreſs her; grief had added ſweetneſs to her manner ;. 
my efforts baniſhed miſery from her countenance, and in 
time ſhe let me into the melancholy particulars of her tale. No 
ſaying, my friend, is more literally juſt, than that pity is the 
harbinger of love: in my caſe it too decifively was verified. 
I loved her, forgetful of her ſituation; and I fought her hap- 
pineſs, never once reflecting on my own. In this manner 
rolled a pleaſant year along. The pureſt intercourſe of ſoul 
had baniſhed every idea of reſerve; we lived but in each other; 
while true to honour, ſhe ſtill proved faithful to her huſband. 
One fatal evening however, fluſhed with wine, and burning 
with deſire, I met her in an arbour in the garden. The night. 
was huſhed, all was bliſsful ſilence, whilſt the glimmering 
ray of the bright luminary of the night twinkled wantonly 
over thoſe beauties which youthful ardor urged me to poſſeſs; 
the trial was too much—Virtue tottered under the temptation. 
I ſnatched a kiſs. © But, oh, my friend! how can I expreſs 
to you the feelings I a on finding her balmy lips 
I | „ cloſely 
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eloſely joined to mine. Decayed as 1 am, my blood ſtill feels a 
te Jittle of the ecſtatic thrill. Suffice it that I was too enchanted 
* to think of reaſon, while ſhe, loved girl, was almoſt equally 
«© 2 fenſeleſs. The providence of goodneſs however interpoſed 
& to fav® her from deſtruction. Save me, my Eugenio, ſave 
„me from wretchedneſs, ſhe cried. Oh! arm againſt yourſelf, 
Nature is too ſuſceptible within me. I cannot reſiſt; but, 


* oh, my God! my honour I know is dear to you: I know 


« 'your heart Mercy ! mercy? mercy !——Awakened thus, 


my friend, by lovelineſs itſelf, pleading for protection, I in- 


<« ſtantly ſprang from my delirium. The beauteous victim till 
continued claſped within my arms. I looſed, however, with 
« ſuddenneſs, the bonds; and flying from the ſpot, accompliſhed 
4 a victory which hath ever ſince afforded me the moſt heart-felt 
« ſatisfaction and delight.“ 


Here then is an example worthy of imitation, although I 
doubt if it will be followed; and were there no other, proves, at 
leaſt, that there are ſome ſparks of true virtue {till exiſting in the 
world. 


Next to the taverns and other ſuch temples of amuſement, come 
your more faſhionable places of entertainment ; ſuch as the opera, 


pantheon, playhouſes, &c. As to the firſt, it unqueſtionably is 


entitled to approbation. The muſic is deſervedly admired, and 
the performers are of the firſt ability in their profeſſion. On 


the contrary, the playhouſes, from a dearth of good actors, 
have been gradually declining. Neither are the productions for 


the ſtage in general to be commended, although the true /;5 


Comica has been lately introduced with fingular ingenuity by 
B 2 ſome 
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ſdme of our dramatic writers. The pantheon, indeed, is an ele- 
gant recreation. The beſt company honour it with their preſence; 
and the brilliancy of it, adorned with the lovelieſt of the crea- 
tion, is ſurely no where to be ſurpaſſed. Beſides theſe, Bach's, 
and Rauzzini's concerts, are in univerſal eſteem, and are, as you 
may believe, in every reſpe& the ton. | 


Thus having taken a ſummary. view of our winter amulomenty 
in the capital, I ſhall next proceed to thoſe of the country, where 
I will either on my way, or at the places themſelves, pick up 


ſuch occurrences as I ſhall think beſt worthy of your obſervation. 
Farewell. if 
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May 1778. 


H AV E hurried you away from London, my friend, in a 


manner leſs accordant with politeneſs, than. with conve- 


niency. But, in fact, the ſcene was too complicated. I found 


my imagination too troubleſome to indulge it in deſcription ; 
and the prevention of an evil, you know, is much more eaſy, 


as old C— uſed to tell us, than the ſtopping of it when it 
hath once began its progreſs. And moreover a reflection here 


and there is certainly much more lively and intereſting, than 
a dry detail of ſuch a world, pervaded in all its parts by the 
ſelf ſame principles of intereſt and ambition. 


To begin our journey therefore from London, by way of a 
retrograde motion, in my route to Bath, I ſtopped at Richmond 
in Surry, a place ſo delightfully ſituated, that it is impoſſible to 
ſee it without pleaſure and admiration. The town itſelf, it is 
true, is low, and void of profpe&, as is Peterſham, that ſtands 
as another arm to the little hill, which midway rears its head; 
But take it altogether; the vicinity of the park, the extenſive 


views commanded by the hill, the beautiful windings of the 
Thames, and the innumerable villas which are laviſhly ſcattered 


on its banks, and perhaps there is not a more beautiful ſpot in 


any corner of the globe. The park, which is certainly the 
moſt elegant, though not the moſt extenſive, of any- belonging 
to the crown, was made in the reign of Charles I. and eneleſed 

with 


A 
: 
} 
| 
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with a wall faid to be eleven miles in compaſs. The New Lodge 
was built by Str Robert * carl of Orford. 


On the aſeent of the bin of Riclbrend are wells of purging 


mineral water, and on the top of it there is an alms-houſe for the 
{upport of ten poor widows. There is another alms-houſe endowed 
with above 100 l. a year, beſides two charity-ſehools; one for 30 
boys, the other for 50 girls. Richmond is between nine and ten 
miles from London. | | 75121 


From Richmond, having croſſed the Thames, we prpceeted : 
to Windſor in Berkſhire,” twenty-two miles from London, 
William the Conqueror, charmed with the convenient fituation ' 
of this place for hunting, firſt built the caſtle (Which has been 
the reſidence of ſome one or other of our princes almoſt ever 
ſince) and had ſeveral lodges in its foreſt. This building hath . 
undergone ſeveral alterations and amendments, particularly with 
reſpect to the platform which ſurrounds it, called the: Terrace, 
added by Queen Elizabeth, This place was remarkable for con- 
taining the kings of France and Scotland at one time, as pri- 
ſoners of Edward III. St. George's Chapel, in which the knights 
of the moſt noble order of the garter are inſtalled, was begun by 
Edward III. ſo long ago as 1337, and.s one of the moſt beauti- 
ful and ſtately Gothic buildings in the world. In the choir 
are the ſtalls of the twenty-ſix knights of the order, and the 
banners over them, with a throne for the ſovereign, As the 
knights die, their bayners are taken down, and their titles and 
coats of arms are engraved on little copper-plates, and nailed 
to the ſtalls, from whence they are never removed. This order, 
from. its inſtitution, has been reputed the moſt honorable per- 

* 
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4 haps of any in the world. A little before this inſtitution 
7 Edward III. founded a college, in whieh were twenty-fix alms- 
2 knights, to the honor of St. George and Edward the Confeſſor, 
4 and ſtiled - them the Poor Knights of Windſor, all of whom 
1 were to be gentlemen, wounded in the wars, or impaired by 
5 indigence or age. They are now reduced to eighteen, with an 4 
1 allowance of 40 l. per annum each. From the terrace you en- | 
4 ter into a beautiful park, of the fineſt green, which lies round | 
4 the caſtle, and is called the Little or Home Park, to diſtinguiſh- 
1 it from another adjoining of much larger extent.. Windſor | 
5 | Sen Park, as it is called, lies on the ſouth ſide of the town, | 
1 and opens by a long walk, in a direct line, to the top of a de- 
"3 lightful hill at the diſtance of three miles. This park is four- ö 
3 teen miles in circumference, and is well. ſtocked with deer, 
4 and a variety of other game. The foreſt is of great extent, 
4 computed at thirty miles, and was appropriated to hunting, 
| and the keeping of the king's deer by William I. In this tract 
3 of land are ſeveral agreeable towns and villages, of which 
4 Workingham is the principal. Mr. Pope has rendered it im- 
J mortal, by his delightful poem, intitled Windſor Foreſl. 
3 Here hills and hee.) wa e andthe plain, 
I Hete earth and water ſeem to meet again. 
1 Not chaos like, together eruſh'd and bruis'd,. 
I But, as the world, harmonioufly. confus'd.; 
MM Where order in variety-wie ſee , 
7 And where, tho' all things differ, all agree. 5 
F +4 „ Hete waving groves, a'chequer'd ſcene diſplay,. | : 
5 And part admit, and part łxeclude the day; . f 
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„There interſpers'd in lawns, and op'ning glades, 
Thin trees ariſe, that ſhun each other's. ſhades. 
Here in full liglit, «he ruſſet plains extenldj 

There wrapt in clouds, tlie blueiſh hills aſcend. MY 
Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her. purple dyes, 

„And 'midſt the deſart, fruitful fields ariſe, 

That crown'd with tufted trees, and bee corn. 
4+ Like wender Mey the ſable walls SOUR; 


* 
* 4 & . 0 


4 


In the apartments of aha = _ are commodious 


and elegantly furnithed, are many capital paintings of the firſt 


-maſters ; one in particular of the counteſs of Deſmond, who 1 is 
aid to have lived within a few days of one hundred: and fifty 
,years of age. In a cloſet likewiſe is the banner of F rance, 
annually delivered, on the 2d of Auguſt, by the duke of Marl- 
borough, by which he holds Blenheim Houſe, built at Wood- 


ſtock in Oxfordſhire, in the reign, of Queen Anne, as a national 


reward to the great Churchill for his * glorious vikkories 
over the French. 


As I walked along the terrace of this ancient ſtructure, ru- 
minating on the many monuments of human vanity, which I 
had been examining, my mind naturally turned to that ſubject 
which we have frequently diſcuſſed ; namely, the tenure on 
which we ſeera at preſent to poſſeſs the principles of our ex- 
iſtence. Man! wonderful in his creation, and no lefs incom- 


prehenſible in the movements of his ſoul, puzzled me in- every 


view that I could place him: look but around, ſaid I to myſelf, 


and in one inſtance you will find him liberal; in another 
penury ſhall' prey upon his vitals, Religion and morality, 


blaſ- 
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blaſphemy and fraud, | ſhall actuate him by turns. Kindneſs and 
affection ſhall be at the one moment pleaſing, and at the other 
diſguſting to his ſenſes. Strange contradiction ! but ſuch is the 


animal, denominated human. How many pages, how many 


volumes have been written to prove the natural goodneſs, na- 
tural depravity, or the united influence of both theſe principles 
in the mind of man! And yet, how. wide, how very wide, 
are we ſtill from a certainty on this head ! This day we are 
told, that God ordaineth every thing for the beſt, that whatſo- 


ever is, is right: that partial evil is a general good. The next 


comes a philoſopher on a different hypotheſis: the life of man, 
he tells you, is embittered by ſorrows and misfortune. Diſ- 
eaſe and infirmity, by his creed, croud upon you with unre- 
mitting fury. The rage of natural is not more inveterate, than 
that of phyſical evil. In ſhort, every thing is imperfect ; - and 
whether from original ſin, or from deftiny, man is doomed to 
miſery in this world, and to eternal torments poſſibly in the 
next. 


Speculatively right, however, as the firſt of theſe doctrines 
may be, there is {till too much of certainty and apprehenſion in 
the latter, to admit of every perſon's being an optimiſt. Diſ- 
criminate and argue as we pleaſe, there is evidently an abun— 
dance of both good and evil amongſt us. How to purſue the 


one, therefore, and to ſhun the other, ſhould be the ſerious 


ſtudy of every individual of ſociety. Coercion is of uſe, 
when diſhoneſty gets abroad ; but miſchief ſhould be pre- 
vented, Every man ſhould determine on doing unto others, as 
he would be done unto himſelf. The voice of nature will 
always urge him to what 1s right. Let him but govern his 
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own paſſions, and the whole univerſe will move in harmony to 


"| 


His fight. 
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Oh happineſs ! our being's end and aim! 
Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content 


whate'er thy name: 


That ſomething ſtill which prompts th' eternal ſigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 

Which ſtill ſo near us, yet beyond us hes 
O'erlooked, ſeen double by the fool and wiſe : 

if dropt below, 


Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! 


Say in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 


Aſk of the learn'd the way, the learn'd are blind; 
This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind : 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe; - 

Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment thele ; 

Know all the-good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, | 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence.” 


PoPE.. 


Theſe bleſſings, my friend, may they ever be yours! Adieu. 
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LETTER: III. 


June 1778. 


1 " diſtance of about two miles from Windſor Caſtle 

ſtands the College of Eaton in Buckinghamſhire, 22 
miles from London, and ſeparated from Windſor by an old 
bridge over the Thames. It was founded by Henry VI. for the 
maintenance of a provoſt and ſeven fellows, one of whom 1s 
vice-provoſt, - and for the inſtruction of ſeventy king's ſcholars 
(as thoſe are called who are on the' foundation) who, when fit, 
are elected, on the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt, to King's College, 
Cambridge, where they are provided for by ſcholarſhips and fel- 
lowſhips ; but they are not removed till vacancies fall in the 
college, and then they are called according to ſeniority. The 
ſchool is divided into upper and lower, and each into three 
claſſes. There is a maſter to each ſchool, and four aſſiſtants to 
each maſter ; there. being ſeldom leſs than three hundred chil- 
dren here, beſides thoſe on the, foundation, who board at the 
maſters houſes, or elſewhere within the college bounds. 


The vaſt number of great men which not only Eaton, but 
the other public. ſeminaries of learning in this country, have 
produced, hath often led me .to the long diſputed point, of 
which ſhould have the preference, a public or a private educa- 
tion. To many, men the a of a public ſchool | are evi- 


may be advanced on both "> "tg Public ſchools, as ; ſociety now 
* 2 18 
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is regulated, are certainly poſſeſſed of many eſſentials in the 
point of education. The maſters ſought after for them are ge- 
nerally men of the firſt abilities. The diet of the pupils is 
carefully attended to, and their learning is ſeldomer neglected, 
than the number of boys and the variety of their talents may 
at firſt give one reaſon to apprehend. A private tutor, un- 
doubtedly, has it in his power to give more attention to his 
fcholars education than the maſter of a large academy. He 
can watch over the progreſs of the underſtanding, and by con- 
ſtant care can take advantage of every effort of the mind, and 
turn it by culture to its proper end. The morals too he has 
rigidly under his inſpection. The ſeeds of goodneſs planted in 
the breaft will bring forth bloſſoms of benignity. Gentleneſs 
and truth will fix in his pupil's mind the lovelineſs of ſocial 
virtue. The man will ſpring up in perfection; but the paſ- 
ſions will have hitherto been ſilent, becauſe they will not have 
had ſufficient objects to ſtimulate them to action. | 
Could human nature be brought to that degree of goodneſs, 
which it is natural to ſuppoſe it never did, nor never wilb 
poſſefs, but in the ſpeculative opinions of a few philoſophers, a 
private education would indiſputably be the beſt; but as man is 
now the ſame that he probably was four thouſand years ago, and as 
the active paſſions may properly be called the elements of life, ſome- 
thing more general 1s required than what can poſſibly be picked up 
from the inſtruQion of any one man, at once both the maſter 
and the companion. Moreover, a too clofe application, with- 
out the neceſſary recreations for a boy, is too apt to impreſs him 
with a diſguſt to ſtudy when he becomes his awn maſter, or, 
what is worſe, to enamour him with his books, and thereby to 


run 
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ruin his health, and otherwiſg deprive him of thoſe comforts 
which he was naturally calculated to enjoy. On the other hand, 
the man who has been early ſent to ſchool; on his firſt 
goiug there enters into a world in miniature, ſimilar to that in 
which he is doomed to move. The whole circle of the paſſions 1s R 
there to combat and be combated with. Love, hatred, jealouſy, | 
revenge, ambition, courage, cowardice, in ſhort every ſenti- 
ment of the human heart is found amongſt them in their 

different degrees. The diſpoſitions of his fellow-creatures are 

thus experimentally made known to him. He ſees the cclights f 
of goodneſs, as well as the turpitude of baſeneſs. Pride makes | 
him emulate his ſuperiors. He feels an exultation in rifting to i 
be foremoſt of his claſs. His incitements to virtue are equally | 
as ſtrong. Applauſe attends him in every ſtep of his career. Self 


I iy becomes pleaſed in the exertion ; and he riſes to be a man with 
9 ; the knowledge of his books, and, what is of much more conſe- 
4 quence, with a knowledge of his ſpecies. In another light like- 5 
I wiſe the advantages of a public are apparently infinitely ſuperior 
5 to thoſe of a private education. The mingling together draws 
6 7 forth the exertion of their bodily as well as their mental facul- 
4 : ties; their nerves in this manner become ſtrong—by feats of 


{ſtrength they gradually acquire a greater degree of courage: 
their little ſpirits become imperceptibly inured to reſent an in- 
jury, and to protect the oppreſſed. Exerciſe gives an invigorat- 
ing principle to their whole ſyſtem; and they break into the 
world with health, with ſpirit, and with underſtanding, fit | to. 
encounter the innumerable viciſſitudes which are incident to their, 
exiſtence. 
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Many more are the arguments which could be advanced in 
ſupport of a public education; but theſe are ſufficient for us, 
who are converts to the diſcipline of a college. Before J quit 
Eaton, however, I cannot refrain from mentioning to you an 
affair which happened there ſome years ago, and which afforded 
matter of amuſement to the ſterneſt greybeards in the king- 


dom. It was this. The ſcholars from ſome caprice, or from 


ſome real cauſe of difſatisfatron, ſeceded in a body from the 
college, and publicly declared a determination never to return, 
unleſs their grievances were redrefled. In vain did the maſters 
expoſtulate with them; in vam did they threaten chaſtiſement 
to the refractory. All the boys were engaged in the ſame cauſe, 
and each was determined to ſupport the character he had aſ- 
ſumed. At length, however, a negociation commenced, and a 
ſelect number of the principals were deputed to the maſters, as 
plenipotentiaries extraordinary. Every thing being thus ad- 
juſted, and the ambaſſadors arrived at Eaton, a categorical de- 
mand was made on their part for the redreſs of thoſe rights 
which they declared to have been infringed; The maſters, how- 
ever, could not, conſiſtent with their dignity, accede to theſe 
propoſitions. They canvaſſed them article by article, but with- 
out coming to any ſatisfactory determination. All they would 
agree to was a general amneſty. The envoys, thus diſappointed 
in their expectations, preſſed for their audience of leave, and 
returned to their conſtituents, who one aud all Fenn the 
terms with inilignation. 


The next meaſures to be purſued were thereupon immediately 
debated ; when it was unanimouſly reſolved, that each ſcholar 
ſhould repair to has reſpective home. Never could ſurprize 

- > have 
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have been more great than was that of their parents, when they 
ſaw their children return in this manner from their college. 
Anger, however, ſoon gave way to more laughable ideas, when 
they became acquainted with the ſtory ; but more eſpecially the 
latter part of it, wherein they found their children had conducted 
themſelves with all the ludicrous gravity and precaution of an 
executive power of a ſtate. Hard fate, however for our young 
heroes !—their cruel fathers returned them to their maſters, who, 
ſoon forgetting the conſequence and dignity which they had but 
lately acknowledged in them themſelves, moſt daringly treſpaſſed 


on the laws of nations, and puniſhed the whole body as if they 
had never appeared in a reſpectable capacity. 


From Windſor, where we dined, we ſtruck into the high 


Bath road, and halted again at Maidenhead Bridge. The diſ- 


tance of this place from Taplow, a ſmall village to the north- 


ward of it, is about a mile. Here is a houſe belonging to the 


earl of Inchiquin, which, from its appearance, has more the air 


of an old monaſtery than the habitation of a. nobleman. From 


his lordſhip's garden, however, at Taplow, you enter imme- 
diately upon the grounds belonging to his ſeat at Cliefden.. 
This place, which is in Buckinghamſhire, five miles north-weſt 
of Windſor, is remarkable both on account of its beautiful 
ſiuation, and becauſe it was. the ordinary reſidence of the late 


prince of Wales, father to the preſent king. The houſe was: 
* built by George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, in the reign of 
king Charles II. and in much the fame ſtile with her. majeſty's. 


palace in St. James's Park, built by the ſame perſon. The 
houſe and gardens, however they may have been praĩſed, are 
certainly far from elegant. The formes conſiſts of two ſtories, 
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Many more are the arguments which could be advanced in 
ſupport of a public education; but theſe are ſufficient for us, 
who are converts to the diſcipline of a college. Before J quit 
Eaton, however, I cannot refrain from mentioning to you an 
affair which happened there ſome years ago, and which afforded 
matter of amuſement to the ſterneſt greybeards in the king- 
dom. It was this. The ſcholars from ſome caprice, or from 
ſome real cauſe of diſſatis faction, ſeceded in a body from the 
college, and publicly declared a determination never to return, 
unleſs their grievances were redreſſed. In vain did the maſters 
expoſtulate with them; in vain did they threaten chaſtiſement 
to the refractory. All the boys were engaged in the ſame cauſe, 
and each was determined to ſupport the character he had aſ- 
ſumed. At length, however, a negociation commenced, and a 
ſelect number of the principals were deputed to the maſters,” as 
plenipotentiaries extraordinary. Every thing being thus ad- 
juſted, and the ambaſſadors arrived at Eaton, a categorical de- 
mand was made on their part for the redreſs of thoſe rights 
which they declared to have been infringed; The maſters, how- 
ever, could not, conſiſtent with their dignity, - accede to theſe 
propoſitions. They canvaſſed them article by article, but with- 
out coming to any ſatisfactory determination. All they would 
agree to was a general amneſty. The envoys, thus diſappointed 


in their expectations, preſſed for their audience of leave, and 


returned to their conſtituents, who one aud all Tone * 
terms with inilignation. 


The next meaſures to be purſued were thereupon immediately 
debated; when it was unanimouſly reſolved, that each ſcholar 
ſhould repair to has reſpective home. Never could ſurprize 
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have been more great than was that of their parents, when they 
faw their children return in this manner from their college. 
Anger, however, ſoon gave way to more laughable ideas, when 
they became acquainted with the ftory ; but more eſpecially the 
latter part of it, wherein they found their children had conducted 
themſelves with all the Iudicrous gravity and precaution of an 
executive power of a ſtate. Hard fate, however for our young 
heroes their cruel fathers returned them to their maſters, who, 
ſoon forgetting the conſequence and dignity which they had but 
lately acknowledged in them themſelves, moſt daringly treſpaſſed 
on the laws of nations, and puniſhed the whole body as if they 
had never appeared in a reſpectable capacity. 


From Windſor, where we dined, we ſtruck into the high 
Bath road, and halted again at Maidenhead Bridge. The diſ- 
tance of this place from Taplow, a ſmall village to the north- 
ward of it, is about a mile. Here is a houſe belonging to the 
earl of Inchiquin, which, from its appearance, has more the air 
of an old monaſtery than the habitation of a. nobleman. From 
his lordſhip's garden, however, at Taplow, you enter imme- 
diately upon the grounds belonging to his ſeat at Cliefden. 


This place, which is in Buckinghamſhire, five miles. north-weſt 


of Windſor, is remarkable both on account of its beautiful 
fivation, and becauſe it was. the ordinary reſidence of the late 
prince of Wales, father to the preſent king. The houſe was 


* built by George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, in the reign of 
king Charles II. and in much the fame ſtile with her majeſty's. 


palace in St. James's Park, built by the ſame perſon. The 
houſe and gardens, however they may have been praiſed,. are 
certainly far from elegant. The formes conſiſts of two ſtories, 
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ucither magnificent nor convenient; and the latter of parterres 
and circumſcribed avenues of cloſe-ſet trees, which impreſs one 
with an idea of a place allotted for the dead, more than of one 
ſet apart for the recreation of the living. The ſituation alto- 
gether, however, is fine, particularly the back front, which on 
one fide looks upon a highly cultivated champaigne country, and 
on the other upon an extenſive wood, which runs along a hill 
that is waſhed by a beautiful winding of the Thames, The 
10 capabilities of this place, according to the language of a cele- 
| brated gardener, are certainly very great ; and the preſent earl 
of Inchiquin, it is ſaid, has appropriated a large ſum towards 
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the bringing it into order. The two houſes are diſtant from each N 
other about two miles aud a half, with a walk of communication Mi 
| charmingly continued through the wood on the hill. 


After having 3 Cliefden we returned to our inn, from 2 
whence we proſecuted our journey to Bath, ſtopping but for freſh 2 
horſes, or ſuch neceſſary refreſhment as travellers generally 4 
ſtand in need of. 


Bath is 107 miles from London. This city took its name 28 
from ſome natural hot baths, for the medicinal virtues of which dt 


this place has been long celebrated and much frequented. This 1 

city was famous among the Romans for its ſalubrious waters. 1 
Upon the ſpot where the cathedral now ſtands, a temple is ſaid to 4 5 
have formerly been dedicated to Minerva, who was the tutelar 8 
deity of thoſe ſprings, and from thence the ancient Britons vv A 


called this city Caer Palladur, 1. e. The City of the Water of 
Pallas. It was afterwards called by the Saxons, Accman- 
neſceaſter, which ſignifies the City of Valetudinarians ; and 
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3 36 upon Lanſdown Hill, near this city, there are ſtill to be ſeen 
+2248 the remains of a fortification, . thought to have been thrown up 
by the Saxons in the year 520, when they defended themſelves 
againſt the victorious king Arthur. This city ſtands in a valley, 
upon the north bank of the river Avon, and is encircled by hills 

in the form of an amphitheatre. It is ſurrounded by walls, | 
which, though ſlight and almoſt entire, are ſuppoſed to be the 
work of the Romans. Bath contains five hot baths, called 'The \ 
King's Bath, The Queen's Bath, The Croſs Bath, The Hot | 
Bath, and The Leper's Bath. There is alſo a cold bath. 


, po y ' 2 
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N The King's Bath is ſixty feet ſquare, ſupplied by many hot | 
5 ſprings that riſe in the middle of it. In this bath there is the | ö 
1 235 figure of an ancient Britiſh king, called Bleyden the Sooth- | 
:  fayer, with an inſcription importing, that he diſcovered the uſe 
of theſe ſprings 300 years before the Chriſtian era. | 
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The Queen's Bath 1s ſeparated from the King's Bath only by a 


8. wall. It has no ſpring ; but receives its water from the King's 
= | Bath, and is therefore leſs hot. 


*F h The Croſs Bath had its name from a croſs that formerly ſtood 
= in the middle of it. Its heat is alſo leſs than that of the King's- b 
1 Bath; becauſe it has fewer ſprings. 


The Hot Bath was thus called from having been formerly 
hotter than the reſt; but was not then ſo large as it is now. 
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The Leper's Bath is formed from the overflowings of the 
Croſs Bath, and is allotted for the uſe of pcor people. 


The Cold Bath is ſupplied by a fine cold ſpring. The hot 
ſprings were fenced in by the Romans with a wall, to ſeparate 
them from the common cold ſprings with which this place abounds; 
and there 1s a tradition, that they alſo made ſubterraneous canals 
to carry off the cold waters, leſt they ſhould mix with theſe. 
As this city lies in a valley, ſurrounded with hills, the heat of 
theſe waters and their milky detergent quality are aſcribed to the 
admixture and fermentation of two different waters diftilling 
from two of thoſe hills, one called Claverton Down and the 
other Lanſdown. The water from Claverton Down is ſuppoſed 
to be ſulphurous or bituminous, with a mixture of nitre ; and 
the water from Lanſdown is thought to be tinctured with iron 
ore Theſe waters, ſo juſtly celebrated, are recommended in va- 
rious diſorders, particularly in thoſe denominated chronic. 


The town itſelf is remarkably elegant and clean, eſpecially 
thoſe buildings called The Creſcent and The Circus, in- 
habited by the firſt people of conſequence who reſide there. 
The former of which 1s probably one of the moſt beautiful 
ſtructures in the world. The rides about Bath are likewiſe 
agreeable when you once aſcend the downs ; but the hills up to 
them are ſo ſteep and weariſome, that it requires no ſmall degree 
of reſolution to take that exerciſe which the phyſicians inva- 


riably recommend. No place in England, in the proper ſeaſon, 


affords ſo brilliant a circle of good company as Bath. The aged, 
the young, the infirm, and the hale, all reſort to this vortex of 
2 amuſe- 
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amuſement. Ceremony beyond the eſſential rules of politeneſs 
is totally exploded : every one mixes upon an equality; and 
the entertainments are ſo wiſely regulated, that although there 
is never a ceflation of them, there is never a laſſitude from bad 
hours, or from an exceſs of diſſipation, The conſtant rambling 
about too of the younger part of the company is vaſtly en- 
livening and cheerful. In the morning the rendezvous 1s at the 
Pump-room, from that time till noon in walking on the 
parades, or in the different quarters of the town ;—thence to 
the Pump- room again.—From the Pump- room to a freſh ſtrole, 
and then to dinner, and from dinner to the rooms, where danc- 
ing or the card-table concludes the evening. 


Every thing being regulated at Bath, with reſpect to the ac- 
commodation of ſtrangers, there is no danger of impoſition, if 
one will but take the trouble of purchaſing a ſmall pamphlet, 
which clearly points out the different cuſtoms and uſages of 
that town. This will be had at York-houſe, the beſt hotel in 


the place, where a traveller had better continue a day or two, 


in order to determine on that quarter where he would with to 
have his lodging. 


Elegant as the ſociety at Bath indiſputably is, one cannot 
avoid enjoying the ludicrous deſcription which 1s given of it by 
Anſtie in his New Bath Guide. 


« If a broker or ſtateſman, a gameſter or peer, 
% A nat'raliz'd jew, or a biſhop comes here, 
«© Or an eminent trader in cheeſe ſhould retire, 
5 Juſt to think of the bus'neſs the ſtate may require, 
D 2 With 
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«© With horns and with trumpets, with fiddles and drums, 
«© They'll ſtrive to divert him as ſoon as he comes.“ 


On one ſide of the na to Claverton Down is Prior Park, a 
ſeat of the late Mr: Allen, ſituated almoſt on the ſummit of 
Charlton Hill. This place has been celebrated by Mrs. Chand- 


ler, in a poem addreſſed to Mr. Allen on the beauties of Prior 
Park. ü 
Thy taſte refin'd appears in yonder wood, 
Not nature tortured but by art improv'd ;. 
W here cover'd walks, with open viſto's meet, 
An area here, and there an open ſeat. 
A thouſand ſweets in mingled odours flow, 
* From blooming flow'rs which on the borders grow. 
In numerous ſtreams the murm'ring waters thrill, 
„ Uniting all obedient to thy will; 
Till by thy art in one canal combined, 
They thro' the wood in various mazes wind; 
From thence the foaming waves fall rapid down, 
In bold caſcades, and Iaſh the rugged ſtone ; 
* But here their fury loſt, the calmer ſcene 
« Delights the ſofter muſe and ſoul ſerene : 
An ample baſon, center of the place, 
In lymph tranfparent holds the fleecy race; 
Its glafly face, from every ruffle free, 
Reflects the image of each neighbouring tree; 


On which the feather'd choirs, melodious throng, | 
** By love inſpir'd, unite in tuneful ſong. 


„Their 
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Their tuneful ſong th' echoing woods reſound, 
« And falling waters add a ſolemn ſound ; 
Sure 'tis the Muſes haunt ! 'tis hallow'd ground.” 
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Having ſeen every thing curious in and about Bath, 1 
ſhall next direct my courſe towards the more ſouthern parts 
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June 1778. 
AVING, as 11 informed you in Wu lan, determined on the 
route we ſhould take into the more diſtant parts of 
Somerſet and Wiltſhire, we procceded on as far as Pensford, 
1 ſmall inconſiderable town, ſituated on the river Thew. From 
Pensford we next continued our journey to Catterworth; where 
after long waiting, and much trouble, we got freſh horſes. 
Near this place is Bow Ditch, where there are {till the remains 
of a Roman camp almoſt in a circular form ; and, being on the 
ſummit of a hill, commands a fine proſpect. Within a ſmall 
diſtance are likewiſe ſome tolerable coal-pits, together with the 
remains of a place of druidical worſhip. From Catterworth, 
however, we ſtill proceeded on our way to Chutenham, a 
ſmall indifferent-looking village, and from thence to the Mindep 
Hills, diſtant from it about three or four miles. 


Never did travellers begin a jaunt with more ill omens than 
attended us; the morning was darkened with heavy lower- 


ing clouds, which promiſed a continuance of rain that 


had already- drenched the country. The places we had 
planned for obſervation were in general expoſed to every in- 
clemency that poſſibly could affect us, and to mend the mat- 
ter the major part of our little ſociety conſiſted of ladies. 
Fortune, however, befriended us when we leaſt expected it ; for 


ſcarce had we come in view of theſe delightful hills, covered to 
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a'vaſt extent with heath and fern, and charmingly ſcattered over 
with ſheep and a variety of other cattle, than the clouds began 
to wear away. A threatening fog at firſt began to gather round 
us; but this was ſoon diſperſed, and by the time we reached the 


ſummit the ſun had taken poſſeſſion of the day, and every thing 


began to wear a face of re- animated beauty. The clouds, how- 
ever, that ſtill were rolling down the hills, prevented us from 
knowing the beauties of our ſituation. We ſtopped, however, 
in expectation, and in about five minutes were moſt amply re- 
warded for our trouble. On the one ſide, picture to yourſelf the 
towering hills, whoſe ſides we now were traverſing, and whoſe 
loftieſt brows were ſlowiy declining ; while on the other, the 
highly cultivated lands of Somerſet, ſmiling in all the luxuriancy 
of art and nature, burſt in upon our view. Believe me, I do not 
exaggerate when-] ſay; we all of us were loſt in admiration. The 
unfavourable outſet we had made, had prepared us ſufficiently 
for this pleaſure ; nor were we backward in enjoying it in its 
fulleſt extent. Proceeding on, however, but flow, and cau- 
tious of not loſing a ſingle beauty which might preſent itſelf, we 
deſcended from the hjlls.—On the right and in the front having 
hills, woods, and dales delightfully intermixed ; and on the left 
the town of Wells, with a bold romantic proſpect of the 
tower of Glaſtonbury at ſome diſtance. To Wells, therefore, 
we next proceeded. 


Wells in Somerſetſhire is ſixteen miles from Bath, fifteen 
from Briſtol, and one hundred and twenty-ſeven from London : 
it is ſituated at the foot of the Mendip Hills: it it a clean and 
pretty town. John de Villula, the fixteenth bſhiop of this ſee, 
removed his reſidence and ſpiritual authority to Bath; but the 
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conteſt between this church and that of Bath being afterwards 
compromiſed, it was determined that the een ſhould 
thereafter be ſtiled Biſhops of Bath and Wells, and that 
the canons of each ſhould, on the vacancy-of the "TP appoint 
deputies to elect the biſhop, who 'was to be inſtalled in both 
churches. Its church, at firſt a monaſtery, was built by Ina, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, and in the year goßg was erected into 
an epiſcopal ſee. The weſt front of the cathedral, which has 
been much admired, feems certainly to have been magnificent, 
being an entire pile. of ſtatues; but the taſte being rudely 
Gothic, it does not ſtrike a common obſerver with either ele- 
gance or ſimplicity. The cloiſters adjoining to it are ſpacious 
and fair. The chapter-houſe is a rotund ſupported by a pillar 
in the middle, and the vicars dwellings 1 in the cloſe are commo- 
dious. The biſhop s palace is neither elegant nor grand, al- 
though it in general has the reputation of being both. The 
walls and the mote undoubtedly give it the air of a caſtle ;/ but 
altogether it preſents a moſt unfavourable appearance to a travel- 
ler. The deanry is a fine houſe, and there are likewiſe good 
habitations for the prebendaries, The cathedral is, however, by 
much the fineſt building in the place. The outſide carries a ve: 
nerable and awful look, and the inſide is carefully attended to: 
both with reſpect to neatneſs and conveniency. On one ſide o: 
the altar ſtands a monument of biſhop Still in his epiſcopal robes 
and on the other an emblematical repreſentation of Miſs Kidder 
who in the year 1703 fell a remarkable inſtance of filial affeQioz. 


This young lady was daughter of a biſhop of that name, wh - 


with his wife were both cruſhed to death in the town of We! 
by the falling of a chimney, which accident ſo afflifted the 
young offspring, then no more than ſixteen years of age, th 
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grief diſordered her ſenſes, and ſhe died diſtracted a few months 
after. She is repreſented in the attitude of looking at two urns, 
ſuppoſed to contain che aſhes of her parents, an are placed 
þbefpte har. brig betagten H neee 
WO one of the iſles is ſhewn you the tomb and repreſentation of 
| biſhop Beckington, who in an impolitic fit of religious phrenzy 
attempted to faſt the whole Lent. It is ſaid to be well authen- 
ticated, that for an extraordinary number of days, ſome ſay 
thirty-nine, he abſolutely did refrain from food. His puniſh- 
ment, however, was certainly what he was entitled to. He fell 


are likewiſe many ancient monumental figures, dug out of the 
ruins of Glaſtonbury abbey, but tranſplanted hither, as being 
more modern, and conſequently more faſhionably hallowed 

ground. One in particular of friar Milton. The windows too 
of this cathedral are curious, although that of the chapel is ra- 
ther too r darkened oy the e of glaſs with which it 
is filled. 
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Thus 3 carefully obſerved the body of ot cathedral, we 
next aſcended to the library by a flight of ſtairs, which gave me 
the idea of a priſon, more than that of a church. The library, 
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law and of polemical divinity. The fathers, however, appa- 
rently ſleep in quietneſs on the ſhelves, nor are they diſturbed 
but when an explanation is wanted of ſome point too knotty, for 
our modern capacities. Turning over ſome of thoſe remuants 
of human impoſition, I was ſuddenly called away by the voice 
of one of the ladies, who with much exultation told me of a 
E book 
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a victim to his preſumption. Scattered up and doven this church 


like moſt of thoſe of orthodox ſocieties, is filled with folios of 
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book which had been put into her hand by the perſon who was 
our guide, and who (with palpable conviction as to the truth of 


what he ſaid) informed her, it was the Wonder of all Wonders; 
nothing leſs than a book compoſed, printed, and bound before 
the invention of paper, of which we ſo much boaſt. How ſuch 
a matter as this could poſſibly exiſt, or if it did exiſt, how it 
could have found its way into the library of Wells, was a point 
which I could not determine. I went, however, to the place 
where this precious relique was laid; but, lo! what was my 
ſur prize, when inſtead of a bundle of the papirus, bound together 


according to the cuſtom of the Egyptians; or of the Palmira, 


according to the Hindoos of this day, either of which might 
poſſibly have puzzled the poor fellow ; I was abſolutely preſented 
by him with an octavo in the Chineſe language. Never did 1 
hugh more heartily in my life than at the extravagance of this. 
hterary impoſition. Our guide, however, would not believe me 
when I told him what it was; neither could I reconcile him to 


the doQrine, until I offered to procure for him a hundred ſimilar 


productions, and to ſubmit them all, if he pleaſed, to the learned 
of the dioceſe for their deciſion, This gained me at length: 
ſome credit; and he then, with tears in his eyes, vowed he would 
throw it aſide, and never more obtrude it upon the credulity of the 
publio. But that which rendered this matter ſtulk more amuſing, 
was the waggery of the ſcientific donor, a reverend prieſt and 
profeſſor of Theology, who. had written his name and character 
in the firſt page, together with the dates of the day and year on 
which he had n ſo valuable a monument of n to 
the cathedral. bi „ ei 
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a Thus having Concfüded 6 our obſervations! at Wells, we next 
proceeded to a fands cavern in one of the Mendip-Hills; called: 
Okey-hole, one of tlie greateſt natural curioſities In England. 
The diſtance of this cavern fromm Wells is about two miles, 
and the road to it is good. Having atrived at the bottom of the 
hill, We enquired for a guide, and having procured one, whoſe 
age and viſage would have co mned her to the flames a century 
ago, we followed her up à narrow path bf à cliff, whoſe per- 
pendicular height could not be leſs than 200 feet; the old witch 
herſelf bearing a lanthorn in one hand, and à bundle of lights 
in the other. This aſcent. however was wonderfully fine and 
romantie; for at the bottom, hien was guſt;difcerdible through 
ttees; ' we could perceive the'glimmering of a tranſparent water, 
flowing with rapidity along, while an equally tremendous cliff 


erected itfelf on the other ſide. Being arrived at the diſtance of 


about fifty yards from the place where we left our carriage, we 
found ourſelves cloſe at the entrance of this mighty: cavern. I 
do no not recollect whether you ever were in a ſituation of this 
kind; but there is ſomething certainly trying in every preparation 
that is made, contrary to what we have been generally uſed to. 
This was obſervable not in the faces, or in the words and ac- 
tions of the ladies, for they were all of them reſolute and deter- 
mined; but, ſomehow: or other, it was evidently to be obſerved 
in the general tenor of every thing which paſſed. The firſt order 
we received from our regenerated Hecate, Was to leave our hats 
behind us. Handkerchiefs were then tied round our heads, and 
a lighted taper given to every one of the party. Thus prepared 
to encounter the gloomy horrors of the ſcene, we next formed 
ourſelves 1 in the order in which we were to enter. Firſt went 
our tottering conductreſs, next your humble fervant, then the 
. E 2 three 
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three ladies, and after them the ſervants. Proceeding in this 
manner to the door (ſome careful perſon having placed a door 
there) the firſt thing which ſtruck us Was a bleak humidity 
iſſuing from the cavern. On we went, however, reſolved to com- 
bat heats or colds, or any thing elſe that might befall us. On 


entering the cave we diſcovered a vaſt number of large ſtones, 


confuſedly ſcattered about, over ſome of which lay the path- way of 
our journey. As you advance however the cavern widens; and con- 
tinues ſo till you come to about thirteen ſteps, which you deſcend. 
into a narrow paſſage, in which they ſhew you the tomb, as they 


call it, of the Old Witch of Okey, who reſided here. This 


tomb is a miſhapen piece of the rock, ineruſted. From the paſ- 


ſage you enter into the kitchen, and from the kitchen into an 


immenſe cavern called the Church, many parts of which are 
upwards of forty. feet high. Here the footing is rather indiffer- 


ent; for the rocks being irregularly ſcattered, and on one + fide - 


the river Axe winding itſelf along, you ſcarce can find room to 
creep along the borders of the other. Nothing can be conceived. 
more truly awful than the appearance of this tremendous chaſm. 
The ſpar too, which is brilliantly: placed along the confines: of 


the river, while the.chryſtal drops, like diamonds, hang pendant 


all around it, are beauties which you would highly -be delighted. 
with, eſpecially when drawn into an aflemblage, with the incruſ- 
tations of the altar, the hanging hare, the cave and cave tub, and 
a large piece of a rock, which leans towards the river, without 
a name. After the church and its wonderful beauties, the next ob- 
jects of admiration you come to are the arm- chair and the cooler, 
both of them fine incruſtations; the former appearing in the 
rural garden ſtile with ribs, and the latter ſurrounding a ſmall. 
body of moſt delicious water. From. the paſſage which imme. 
8312 Fl : dia tely 
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diately leads from this, you next deſcend eight ſteps, and con- 


tinue on till you come to another figure of ſpar, denominated 
the Lyon's Head, and ſituated in the corner of a prodigious cu- 
pola, called the Servants Hall. This hall has every appearance 


of being the moſt lofty of any of the chaſms. We could not 
aſcertain the exact height of it; but the beſt computation ' we 
could make brought it to be about fifty feet. From hence we 
proceeded to what is ſtiled the Great Hall, paſſing in our way 


the hall chimney, a narrow cavern of conſiderable height. 
This hall has infinitely the largeſt area in the cave, bearing the 
exact reſemblance of a rotunda, and being in its centre about 


the height of twenty-five feet. The cieling too is exquiſitely 
even; and the echo, as may be ſuppoſed,” prodigioufly clear and 


awful. Here indeed we might ſay, that we experienced the 
whole effect of the ſublime and beautiful. As we advanced we 


had gradually met with new and more ſurprizing objects; here 
the whole ſeemed to be gathered together i in one place. | 


| Exploring alot with filent admiration, and reflecting on the 
wonderful operation of thoſe parts of matter, which by a con- 
vulſion muſt certainly have formed this cavern, I next deter- 
mined to aſcertain the truth of what I had heard advanced, rela- 


tive to the body of water, which was winding at our feet, and 
which was denominated in former days the ſource of the river 


Axe. Our guide, however, ſoon determined me in this point, 
by ſaying, that when the Axe was low many people had traced 
it from the place where we then ſtood to a conſiderable diſtance 


beyond it; that it did not riſe even in the hill in the body of 


which we were, but that it had its ſource in a neighbouring 
131 | 3 one, 
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one, from whence it Proceeded through other caverns into that 


I of Okey. 911 hs 250006 1223 rofl aw apc; 
q / 7: Fil 15 F 8 ** 2 4 14 
8 Satisfied in this point, and highly delighted with every thing 
fd elſe that we had met with in the cave, we next returned in the 


ſame manner we had entered; nor did we do this. fooner than 
was neceſſary, for the humidity and coldneſs of the place, to- 
gether with the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, rendered a change 
of climate abſolutely neceflary. Take it all in all, however, no 
man of curioſity ſhould enter Somerſetſhire without ſeeing 
Okey-hole ; nor ſhould he, to do that in perfection, enter it 
without torches, candles being too ſmall, as we experienced, 

to afford a ſufficiency of light for the innumerable objects witn 
which one is ſurrounded. 8 


228988 EEE 


Returning from the cave by the ſame. path- way we aſcended, 
we at the bottom of the hill ſtopped at a manufactory of paper, 
worked by the waters of the Axe; not knowing to whom this 
place belonged, we careleſsly talked of it as we paſſed before the 
door; nor did we dream of any hindrance to our progreſs, when 
we were ſuddenly accoſted by an elderly looking man, who told 
us, Many people made free with what was. not their own ; 
66 that our guide had no right to promiſe us a ſight of the paper- 
« works, as they did not belong to her; that we were, however, 
++ welcome to ſee them, if we were ſo inclined.“ Amazed by 
the oddity of ſo extraordinary an addreſs, I did not immediately 
reply to him, as-I could have wiſhed. I however begged his 
B pardon for our preſumption, attributed it to our ignorance of 

| his being the proprietor, and apologized fur the guide in the beſt 
manner I was able. Kind language goes far with all ſorts of 
5 animals. 
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animals. The old hunks, tickled with the compliments which 


were paid him, inſtantly ſhook off his moroſeneſs, and attended 
us himſelf." To thoſe who have never ſeen a paper manufactory 
the firſt appearance muſk be highly entertaining. In the firſt 


inſtance, in cutting the rags and pieces of cloth garbled from 
every cellar in the kingdom; in the next, in grinding them to 


a proper conſiſtency of fineneſs; in the third, in forming the 


ſheets with a liquid appearing like ſtarch; and ſo on through 
* * until the laſt package. 


Wearied, however, a little with what we had already ſeen, 
and reflecting on that which was yet to be obſerved, we thank- 
fully quitted our new-acquired friend, and getting into our car- 
riages proceeded on to. the village of Glaſtonbury, diftant from 


Wells about * * 


Without paying any regard to monkith te or the in- 
genious tricks of ſelfiſh eccleſiaſtics, I will juſt inform you of 
ſuch points as immediately relate to the famous abbey of this 
place, which for riches and grandeur, if not ſuperior, was at 
leaſt equal to any in England. Glaſtonbury was early in repute 
among the Weſt Saxons, as appears from Nennius and Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, who both tell us that our great Arthur 
was buried here; and Giraldus Cambrenſis, who lived in the: 
time of Henry II. ſays, he ſaw his coffin dug up. King Ina, 
the Weſt Saxon, founded the abbey, and it continued to re- 


ceive ſo many donations, that in the time of Canute the Great 


they obtained a charter, whereby every perſon, even the King 
himſelf, was excluded from coming within any part of its. 
hounds without leave from the * Some notion may be 


formedi 
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ö farmed of the ancient grandeur of this famous monaſtery. from 4 
7 what yet remains of the different buildings. There were con- 1 
4 ſtantly one, hundred monks reſiding in the cloiſters, and the 5 
4 | abbot had ſeldom leſs than 'three hundred domeſtics, many, of TE 
[ whom were ſons of the principal nobility. - Its revenues ex- | 4 

ceeded thoſe of Canterbury or Durham. This magnificent 1 

abbey was built in a peninſula near the river Bry, called the + 


N f Iſle of Avalon, and ever ſince the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
the chief ſupport of the town has conſiſted in the great num- 
bers of people who have reſorted thither to viſit the ruins; but 
the inhabitants having removed many of the ſtones. to fepair their 
houſes, the number of travellers have of late years deereaſed. 
The church was a prodigious large pile of building, and great 
part of the walls of the choir ate ſtill ſtanding. Two of the 
great pillars that ſupported the middle tower are ſtill remaining, 
but moſtly overgrown with ivy, and part of the high altar in 
the choir, where the Weſt Saxon kings were buried, is ſtill to be 
ſeen ; but in the ſame ruinous condition as the church. Indeed 
of ſuch are the devaſtations made by the devouring hand of 'Time, 
| and the depredations committed. by avarice, that the chapel of 
| St. Mary, on the north fide of the church, has been converted 
{ into a ſtable, the manger being placed on the altar. Near this 
chapel of St. Mary's was another built by king Edgar; but the 
walls are totally deſtroyed, nothing but the foundation being 
left, except ſome ſmall turrets which have been placed in the 
ſpaces between the windows. The floor was of ſtone, and in 
| a vault underneath many of the Saxon nobility were buried in 
Y | coffins of lead, which have been ſince taken away by the people 
and melted into ciſterns. The only thing that now remains of 
this m- agnificent ſtructure, and which-was erected to bid defiance 
to 
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to the ravages of time, is the abbot's kitchen, built entirely of 
ſtone. This place is likewiſe converted into a uſe for which it 
never was intended, and probably in a few years may experi- 
ence the ſame fate as the reſt. As many pilgrims viſited Glaſ- 
tonbury, the abbots built an inn for their reception, where they 
were furniſhed with all the neceſſaries of life; it is ſtill ſtanding 


1n the town, and known by the ſign of the Georges: —_— the 
arms of the Saxon . over the gate. 


On a hill called the Torr, rag to the town, was a 
church dedicated to St. Michael, where Richard Whiting, the 
laſt and moſt celebrated abbot, and whoſe: hoſpitality was fo 
great, that he often entertained five hundred horſemen at a time, 
was hanged by order of Henry VIII. together with two of his 
"monks, for having dared to let fall ſome haſty expreſſions, when 
the king's commiſſioners arrived to ſeize upon his revenues. 
'The walls of this church are now fallen to decay ; but the tower 
is ſtill Randing, and ſerves as a land-mark for failors. 


Having faid thus much of the preſent and aucient ſtate of 
Glaſtonbury, it remains that you ſhould be made acquainted 
with the ſtory of the celebrated Thorn, which: i in the dark and 
bi ignorant ages of Popery was denvrtiitnted Holy. The monks 
tell i us, that when Joſeph of Aramathea arrived at this place, and 


CGE}; 


preached the goſpel to the natives, he took up his relidence on 
the hill now called Torr, where many people flocked to hear him, 


and, as may be reaſonably ſoppoſed, in general doubred of his 


a %SE 


7450 80 of impoſture, ſtruck Pi r into the ground, and, 


, 


lifting up his eyes to heaven, "prayed, that ood would remove 
their unbelief by ſome (i ignal act of his power. The prayer was 
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no ſoener heard than anſwered ; for, behold: a miracle! the ſtaff 
immediately took root, ſpread out its blofloms, and: the obſtinate 
Britons embraced the faith of Chriſt, In the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, however, a puritan, not having the fear of God before his 
eyes, hewed down one of the trunks of this holy thorn, and having 
brought his deftroying axe to the other, arned a dreadful blow, 
but did not eſcape with impunity; for no ſooner had he ſtruck 
than one of the chips flew into his eye, While the axc itſelf 
fell on his leg and wounded him in a terrible manner. The laſt 
attack that was made on it, however, was in the civil wars be- 
tween Charles I. and his parliament, when the remaining trunk 
was hewn down by the ſoldiers of Cromwell, who conſidered it 


as a relic of idolatry ; but ſome branches having been engrafted 


on other roots, there are ſtill remaiuing three of the trees for 
the obſervation of the curious. The tree, it is true, is of a remark- 
able ſpecics in this country; but it is common to a degree in the 
Levant and Aſia Minor. It differs, ſays Mr. Miller, from our 
common hawthorn by putting out its leaves very carly in the 
ſpring, and flowering twice a year; for in mild ſeaſons it often 
flowers in November and December, and again at the uſual time 
of the common ſort; but the ſtories which are told of its.budding, 
bloſſoming, and fading on Chriſtmas-day, are ridiculous and 
without foundation. The whole of this place of Glaſtonbury is 
undoubtedly worth ſeeing. One cannot, however, but regret 
the inattention which is paid to the ruins, probably unknown to. 
the proprietor ;. for behdes what I have already mentioned, there 
is every here and there ſtacks of wood. and hay, together with: 
an-intolerable quantity of brambles, briars, and ſach-bke im- 
pediments to curioſity ; and the country people have even aſ- 


ſumed to themſelves the privilege of taking away the ſtones and 
rubbiſh to mend the roads. Care ſhould no dont be, had to the- 


comforts 
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comforts'of the living ; but ene little nn I be paid to 
e of the dead. | 


Devonian Gra: Glaſtonbury, we next en to Somerton, 
ſituated on a brunch of the Parret, It is a poſt-town, and was 
once the moſt celebrated in the county, which from hence took 
its name. It is a healthy place though ſo near the moors, for it 
lies on a hard ſoil; but in wet winters people have been known 
to come from the Parret in boats to the very doors. It 1s re- 
markable for having in its neighbourhood a moor of 20,000 
acres of ground for grazing cattle gratis to ſuch as have a right 
to common. From Somerton we next continued our journey to 
Ilcheſter, or Ivelcheſter, 129 miles from London, ſituated on the 
Ivel. Some ſay the caſtle was built there by the Romans to 


curb the Britons after Boadicia's inſurrection, and that the Ro- 


man foſs-way paſſed through this place. That Roman coins 
have been dug up here is certain, and that it was a populous and 
important place about the time of the conqueſt. This town is 
noted for having been the birth-place of Roger, the famous 
friar Bacon. From Ilcheſter we next proceeded to Yeovil, called 
Evil or Ivil, a very neat and handſome little town, ſituated on 
the branch of the Parret, 123 miles from London. Nothing 
remarkable occurred to us during this little progreſs from Glaſ- 
tonbury. A fine view, however, preſented itſelf on leaving 
Somerton ; but it ſoon vaniſhed, and the remainder of the road 
was but indifferent. From Yeovil our next ſtage was Milbourne 
Port, a ſmall inconſiderable town on the borders of Somerſet, 
and from thence to Shafteſbury in Dorſetſhire. This place ſtands 
upon a hill, in the poſt-road to Exeter, 14 miles from Saliſ- 


bury, and 102 from London, and has a proſpect both into Somerſet 
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and Wiltſhire, - It is ſuppoſed to have been built-in the cighth 
century, and to have been enlarged by Alfred. King Edward 


the Confeſſor lies buried here. 


All in all, however, it has but a 
miſerable appearance, the houſes ate old and dirty, and the ſtreets 


are narrow and ill paved. Here we continued one night, re- 
ſolving to proſecute our ann when we ſhould have reſted a a 


little from our labour. 
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June 1778. 
NF INIT ELV more refreſhed than we had reaſon to expeck 
from the appearance of our inn, we early next morning ſet 
off for Wardour Caſtle, a ſeat of lord Arundel's in Wiltſhire. 
The entrance of the grounds by the road we came from Shaf- 
teſbury was wild and pictureſque. On the left a deep glen, 
with a wood boldly aſcending from it, and ſpreading its arms 
along a neighbouring hill, while our right was ſhaded by a 
ſhrubbery; that in a few years will probably have every advan- 
tage that attentive cultivation can give to it. Proceeding along 
this road which has a gentle winding round a hill, you next open 
to the new houſe, which is yet unfiniſhed, although it has been 
building ſeven years. The appearance of this houſe, from the 
diſtance I am now ſpeaking, 1s truly magnificent, and the grounds 
are ſeemingly ſwelled and diſpoſed of to advantage. The ſitua- 
tion of this edifice 18. however, too low. In many points of 
view it appears buried. Moreover, the deſcending to an object 
diminiſhes its magnitude, whereas the riſing to it increaſes it in 
proportion. The next object, as you advance, is the ruin of the 
old caſtle, diſtant about one thouſand yards. from the road... 
This pile has ſtill the appearance of ancient magnificence. In 
He the civil wars, however, it was rendered conſpicuouſly remark- 
- able by Blanch, daughter of Edward earl of Worceſtet, and re- 
U of Thomas lord Arundel, who died in the garriſon of Ox- 
ford 
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ford attending king Charles I. this lady having held out the 
caſtle with only 25 men againſt the parliamentary army of 
1300, and ſurrendered it at laſt only on honourable terms, 
Terms, however, which were not kept, as both ſhe and her 
children were iniquitouſly impriſoned, and deſpoiled of a pro- 
perty eſtimated at five-and-twenty or thirty thouſand pounds, 


The new houſe, which is now ereCting, is at leaſt a mile from 
the old caſtle. The plan is heavy, and in my opinion externally. 
void of elegance : : the infide, however, repays for the want of 
beauty on the out. The rootns are large and well diſpoſed, and 
the furniture ſimply magnificent. The ſtair-caſe is grand, and 
the offices on the ground- floor both handſome and convenient. 


In running over a deſcription of the different places I may ſee, 
I ſhall not confine myſelf to minute accounts of any ching, more 
eſpecially of pictures; but generally indulge myſelf in ſuch” 
manner as my own judgment may be affected in the obſerva- 
tion. The breadth bf the manfion-houſe is 115 feet, and that 


of each of the wings 116 feet, making in all, but with very little 


ſweep, 347 feet. The ball or grand drawing-room, as it is 
ſtiled, is 54 feet long, 27 broad, and 27 high; and a ſmaller 


one adjoining it of thoſe dimenſions which anſwer the con- 
nexion. The views from this latter room are, however, better 


than thoſe from the large one, eſpecially from the fide-Wwindow. 


The muſic- room is pretty, with an eliptic, or, what is generally 
termed, a flat arch. Theſe all are as yet unfinifhed. The-com- 
mon dining-room has every appearance of nearneſs and of ele> 
gance: i 1s well proportioned, and the furniture is happily 
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vheſen. "_ the _ piQures in this room are the follow- 
ing: : 

A ſtorm and a moon-light, by SEXY 

A portrait, by Vandyke, moſt highly animated. 
Some family-pieces, by Sir Peter Lely. ö | 

A Hugo Grotius, by Rubens. And ; 

A St. Michael leading Peter out of TD by NINE 

Angelo. 


From the muſic-room. we next entered into the faloon, which 
opens upon the grand ſtair- caſe that is yet in hand. This room. 
has no paintings. worthy of obſervation, excepting one of the 
lady Arundel, who defended the caſtle. This picture, I own, 
rivetted my attention, and the more eſpecially as her counte- 
nance beams the utmoſt foftneſs and humility. 


In the library, which is a rar tian . are two paint- 
ings : 
of Etna and Veſuvins bs 4 rages of an . 
by Yolawe. And 


A duke of Saxony, who when bvicg n have been 
moſt hideous, by enen 


The corrodores leading from the common hall to the apart- 
ments in the wings are vaſtly elegant and grand. Paſfing through. 
one of theſe we came to a bed- chamber, in which were two 
paintings: 


Of 
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Of an old man, and probably of his dearly beloved, by 


Rembrandt, which are in excellent preſervation. 
And one of Joſeph interpreting the dreams of his fel- 
low-prifoners, by Bart. Murellio. 


Lady Arundel's dreſſing-room, the next in order, is hand- 
ſomely fitted up. The chimney-picce of old Moſaic, brought 
from Italy, and the paintings, ſuch a as are worthy of admiration. 


_ Eſpecially, 


Three ſnow-pteces, by Foſchi. 

St. Cecilia, by Treviſani. 

Cardinal Pole, by Holbein. And 

A groom with a horſe, by EPA , 


A cloſet adjoining to this room Te likewiſe many curious ar- 
ticles in it; particularly, 
A beautiful Mary and child, probably by Raphael. 
A holy family, well coloured and finely * 


The deſcent from the croſs. And 430 
A repreſentation of the Graces, maſt exquiſitely finiſhed 
in ivory. 


Between this and the next apartment is an anti- chamber, in 
which are the following capital performances: 5 


Our Saviour taken from the croſs, by Spagnolett. 
A holy family, by Albani. 


A head, by Camanci. 
A country lad playing upon a bagpipe, by Michael 
Angelo Carravagio. And 
A Regulus quitting Rome, the artiſt unknown. 
From 
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From this apartment we next entered into the drefſi ing-room 
of lord Arundell, where we found the following performances: 


A head, by Mengo. 

A head of St. Francis, by Albani. 
A crucifixion, by Pomerani. 

A Madona, by Carlo Dolce. 


And many others by the moſt celebrated maſters. 


\ 


And here we concluded our progreſs ; not but that we paſſed 


through a variety of other rooms, and that the whole range of 


the other wing, as yet unfiniſhed, was yet to be explaxed: What 


we had 11 teen, Venere on us. 


We next continued our obſervations to the pleaſure- grounds. 


Here indeed we were highly entertained. On entering the 


fhradbery, a little to the right of the houſe, we opened a fine 
view of the old caſtle of Wardour, whoſe ſides and back were 


cloſely furrounded with groves, erecting themſelves along the hill. 


Proceeding onward through a variety of windings, we continued 
down T hill, one fide of which we found we had juſt aſcended : 
theſe windings are elegantly formed. We next arrived at the 


bottom of a vale, moſt rurally pictureſque, from the ſides of 


which a wood ariſes to the very ſummit of the hill ; and from 
this vale, through the boſom of the wood, advanced to what is 
called the Terrace. The beauties of this walk, as we were 
given to underſtand before we left. the houſe, have met with 
general admiration : nor am I indeed ſurprized at it; for they 


are certainly ſuch as afford the moſt pleaſing ſenſations to the 
imagination. 


G | | "Quitting 
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- Quitting Wardour Caſtle we next continued our: journey to 
Fontch hill, a ſeat of Mr. Beckford's in Wiltſhire.: On getting 
into theſe grounds there is nothing remarkable that ſtrikes a 
traveller. A ſhrubbery is continued on the left, which leads you 
into a narrow road, walled in on each fide and ſhaded with trees, 
which ſeemingly terminates at a river. On coming to the end 
of this road, however, you ſuddenly turn to the left, which leads 
you to the back-front of the houſe. The appearance of this 
building, when you approach it, is certainly grand. The whole 
is of ſtone dug out of quarries not half a mile diſtant, and the 
plan is elegant and ſuperb. The entrance of it is likewiſe hand- 
ſome, as are all the rooms that are to be ſeen. The ſtile of fur- 
niture, it muſt be confeſſed, 1s rather too gaudy. The whole, 
however, is rich, and has been faſhionable in its day. Amongſt 
a variety of paintings the following are the beſt : 

The witch of Endor, ihr done, by Salvator 
Roza. | 

Our Saviour on the mount, hi Claude Lorraine. 15 

Two pieces of ſtill life, by Pouſſin. 

Socrates, in the act of ſwallowing poiſon. And 

Archimedes, by Rembrandt. 

A deſcent from the croſs, by Zuccarelli. 

Abraham offering up his ſon Iſaac, by Rubens. 

A Belſhazar's feaſt, by the ſame maſter, 

A Mary Magdalen, by ale with prodigious ani- 


mation. 5 


4 
* 


Our Saviour in the Phariſces EC And 2 Ty 


The woman taken in adultery, by Pouſſin. | 
A beautiful holy family, the maſter not known. And 
Two 1 by Holemberg. 


w_ From 
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F rom viewing the houſe, in which beſides the pictures there is, 
; An original ſtatus in marble of Marcus Aurelius, 
A full-length figure of the late Mr. Beckford, by Moore, and 
Several chimney-pieces, finiſhed in an elegant manner, by 
the ſame artiſt, 3 


— 


we next prvoreded. into the thrybbars' nothing worthy of oh 


ſervation is to be met with, either of nature or art, in theſe im- 
provements. The ſhrubbery continues round the park for nearly 
three miles in the ſame regular zig-zag. The grounds, how- 
ever, though not. variegated are. pretty. The river is not in- 
elegantly ſhaped, and the whole conveys the idea of care and 
cultivation. One obſervation, however, 1 forgot in its proper 
place, and that is, the proſpe& from the houſe in front, which is 
ſo dreary, that in winter it muſt abſolutely be dreadful. Probably 
with ſome pains Mr. Beckford might obtain permiſſion to plant 
a wood along the ſkirts of the hill, and thereby ſkreen the 
object I complain of. From Font-hill our next ſtage was Hin- 
don, where we dined ; and from thence in the evening to- 
Stourton, where we ſlept ; reſolved upon giving a whole morning 
to Mr. Hoare's improvements. 


2 LETTER 


WE. 5 


LETTER VI. 


July 1778. 

WAKENED by the choriſters of the grove, and briſkly 
arifing from our beds of ſloth, happy expreſſions, are 
not they? we ſoon were ready for thoſe beauties, which every 
account had given us reaſon to expect in the improvements of 
Stourton Park. The morn, however, was uſhered in with de- 
luges of rain. Mark the poetic riſe—The wind was high, a 
dreary gloom was paſſed along the fields; in ſhort, every thing 
promiſed as unfavourably as our moſt adverſe ſtars could poſſibly 
entail : but the momentary diſappointment was only to enliven 
us the more to joy. About ten o'clock the atmoſphere began to 
clear ; Sol burſt from his fetters of confinement ; and the whole 
country in an hour bore all the vivid colourings of ſpring. At 
eleven o'clock, therefore, ſuppoſe us getting into our carriages with 
a guide on horſeback, who having heard of our arrival had 
planted himſelf in waiting early in the morning. Properly pre- 

pared, off then we ſet, opening to our view almoſt immediately 
from the inn—A beautiful croſs tranſplanted there from Briſtol, 
an elegantly winding river, with an airy bridge thrown acroſs 
it, an obeliſk erecting its head above the trees, and the pantheon, 
all charmingly ſcattered to the right, while the left preſented 
the temple of Apollo, and an inſpiring grove, gently aſcending 
to the ſummit of the hill. From this view, paſſing along, we 
came to the venerable remains of a mouldering arch, thrown over 
the road, and then proceeded along the borders of an arm of the 
5 | * rivulet 
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rivulet to the oppoſite banks of a beautiful caſcade, happily 
formed in the boſom of a wood. Still continuing our progreſs 
along a winding road, through flowery meads, ſwelled into the 
moſt variegated appearance, we next opened a proſpect from an 
eminence of woods and water, ſummer-houſes and pavilions, all 
moſt charmingly diverſified and pictureſque. Then paſſing thro' 
a grove, and along the borders of ſome fields, we next came to 
an extenſive wood, with cottages interſperſed in it, and with 
Alfred's tower rearing its awful form on the very ſummit of 
its brow. Proceeding onward, we got into the wood, crowned 
in all the charms of luxuriant nature, while to the left, a little 
monaſtery ſhewed its ſlender ſpires through the verdant foliage 
of the trees.. From hence we deſcended almoſt imperceptibly 
into a valley, whoſe ſides on either hand were covered with fern, 
heath, and a vaſt variety of ſhrubs; and thence proceeding on- 
ward, we entered the boſom of a gloomy wood, formed for 
midnight contemplation,” which led us by a gentle aſcent to a 
ruſtick pile, called the Convent, in which 1s, 


A good painting, dug out of che ruins of Glaſtonbury 
Abbey. And, . | 
An antient drawing of bur Saviour, 


From the convent, we next deſcended the other ſide of the 
hill, and then entered into an extenſive wilderneſs, which led us 
to the ſummit of the brow, on which the tower is placed, ap- 
proaching to it on a verdant carpet to the right, bounded by a 
grove of firs; and to the left by an expanſe which ſeems to have 


no end. Alfred's W as ts building 18 called, is of a tri? 


PROS 7. angular 


c 
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angular form, of modern date, and built in brick. The height 


perpendicularly is one hundred and fifty-five feet; and the num- 
ber of ſteps to the top of it two hundred and twenty-one. No- 
thing can be conceived more ſtriking than the proſpects from 
every fide of this ſtructure, round one turret of which, for the 
benefit of the view, a gallery has been railed in the ſecureſt 


manner. Over the portal, on the outſide, is this inſcription: 


% Alfred the Great, A. D. 879, on this ſummit erefted his 
ſtandard againſt Daniſh invaders, to him we owe the origin of 
* juries, and the creation of a naval force. Alfred, the light 
of a benighted age, was a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian, the fa- 
ther of his people, and the founder of the Engliſh Monarchy 
and liberty.” f 


* 


6 


C 


* 


Leaving the tower, we continued along a meadow, till we 
came to the head of the river Stour, which has a little build- 
ing placed around it, called Peter's Pump, carried thither from 
Briſtol. This river gives the name. of Stourton to the neigh- 
bouring village, as well as to a lordſhip of very old creation. 
From its ſource it winds in a gentle ſtream through a valley, 
which, from the ſpot where we ſaw it, gave it a moſt beautiful 
appearance, Still proceeding on our journey, we next entered 
upon a lawn, exquiſitely green, and on either ſide bounded by a 
grove, which led us to an avenue on the brow of a hill; to the 
left formed by a regular range of trees, and to the right by clumps 
of holly. This avenue, when we came to the end of it, afforded 
us ſome delightful views. In the vale, the natural windings of 
the river are carefully embanked, and terminated by the temple 
| of 
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of A pollo; and along the oppoſite hills, the nodding groves which 
we had already ſeen. From the avenue we again entered upon 


a continuance of the lawn, at the end of which is the obeliſk, 
encircled by a range of elms; and from thence through another 
avenue to the houſe, which though a good one, has far from the 
appearance of any thing magnificent or grand. The lawn, how- 


ever, before it, together with the proſpect, is moſt enchantingly 


fine and pictureſque. 


In the hall, on your firſt entrance, there is an 
Animated' painting of Carlo Moratti, repreſented in the 
act of drawing the likeneſs of the Marquis Palvoginio, 
and eſteemed the beſt of his works. 
An Auguſtus and Cleopatra, by Minx. 
A Henry IVth. of France, and Madame D' Etrés. He 
clad in armour, in'the character of Mars, and ſhe 


in that of Venus; done in * — of Paul Ve- 
roneſe. 


As alſo ſeve ral good buſtos, 


And in the Ss room are 


A highly finiſhed landſcape, by Mr. Bampfield. 
A view of the middle of St. Peter's, by Faul VManneni. 
Two fine paintings, by Wotton. 


And a marble ane, of Bacchus, by Ryſ- 
brack. 1100 165 6 


| "hn the cabins room... AD 
A Grecian lady, by Angelica Kaufman. 45 
The departure from Egypt, by Carlo Moratti. 


The 
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( The meeting of Jacob and Eſau, by Roza de Tivoli. * 

| | A holy family, copied from Raphael. | 3 
| A holy family, by Carlo Moratti. * 

1 A morning and evening, by Luccotelli. * 
0 A cabinet of Pope Sixtus V. heavy, and rich, though 3 
= not elegant. 4 
q A holy family, from the ſchool of Raphael, 5 
| An antique amber cabinet. | g 
1 The marriage of St. Catherine, a moſt beautiful and 


highly coloured painting, by Barocci of Urbin. 


| | And heavetly choirs. 
„Their Hymenean ſung, 

© Glory to God in the higheſt, 
„And on the earth peace, 

„ Good will towards men.” 


- 2k In the ſtate bed chamber, 
Noah facrificing, on his deſcending from the Ark, by 


Imprioli, 


Rachael and Labon, by the ſame maſter. 


In the dreſſing room to that chamber, 
A ſetting ſun and a moon- light, by Verney. 
A landſcape, by Dominicini. 
A night-piece, with a fire, by Rembrandt. 
A landſcape, by Gaſper Poulin. 
The tempation of St. Anthony, by Tennailly. | 
Our Saviour reſtoring the blind to o fight, by Sebaſtian 
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And 79 miniature pictures, many of them of Engl 
Monarchs, found 1 in tho cabinet of Pope Sixtus 


In the library, 
A fine marble buft, by Ryfbrach. 
And a fine painting of Venus, re; and Cupid, froth 


Corregio. 


And in an adjoining bed- chamber, 
A ſmall picture of Gobelin tapeſtry. 
And ſome copies from Raphael. 


In the palm- tree room, 

An exquiſitely finiſhed piece of Eliſha, reſtoring the 
widow's ſon to life, by Rembrandt. 

Penelope, by Angelica Kauffman. 

David, with Gohah's head, by Mola. 

The Triumphs of Bacchus and Ariadne, by Den- 
eini. 

A view of Naples, its bay, and mount, 

Veſuvius, by Peter Antonio. 

A Bacchanalean ſubje&, by Titian, 

A Virgin and child, by Leonardo de Vinci. 

St. John's head in a charger, by Carlo Dolci. 

The rape of the Sabines, by Nicholas Pouſſin. 

And an exquiſite painting of our Saviour, the Virgin, 
and St. John, from Raphael. 


| Ia the ſaloon, | 
The judgment of Midas, -between Pan and 8 by 
Sebaſtian Bourdon. 
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The departure of Helen with Paris, from Guido. 
Dido upon her funeral pile, a copy from Giorgino. 
And Hercules and Minerva, from Paul Veroneſe. 


And here ends the chapter; not but that many other paint- 


ings are well worthy of obſervation. Theſe however are the beſt, 


in my opinion, and therefore here, as every where elſe, you are 
not to expect an account of any others. 


Pleaſed with the paintings, and ſatisfied altogether with the 
ſtile and furniture of the houſe, we next entered upon a verdant 
lawn, at the end of which is an avenue of high trees, which 
leads to a beautiful terrace in a circular form, from whence we 
had a view of the temple of Apollo. From this place we pro- 
ceeded up another avenue, leading directly to the obeliſk, and 
thence deſcending, we.ſuddenly opened a moſt enchanting pro- 


ſpe of a pavilion immediately beneath us, of the pantheon 


Tifing on the banks of the beautifully winding river, and of the 


thick groves which ſpread themſelves behind it. Still deſcending, 
we next came to the pavilion, happily erected on a mound, from 
either ſide of which an embowered walk continues to the river; 
along the banks of which, and at the foot of the pavilion-hill, 
we ſtill proceeded till we advanced upon a bridge, formed of one 
arch, in wood, wonderfully light and eaſy of aſcent. Leaving 
this bridge, we next entered inta a ſhrubbery, which leading along 
the confines of the river, at length brought us to a moſt roman- 
tic grotto, in one apartment of which to the right are theſe lines: 


« Nymph of the grot, theſe facred fprings I keep, 
And te the murmur of their waters fleep,, 


*. QA! 
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« Oh! ſpare my ſlumbers, -gently tread the cave, 


* And drink in filence, or in ſilence lave.“ 
Pork. 


The figure of the nymph herſelf is elegantly formed. and 


the water tinkling round her, with the gloom and ſtillneſs of the 


place, has an effect that is melancholy and pleaſing to the ima- 
gination. A river god is likewiſe placed in another apartment, 
with a wave tranſlucent pouring from his urn. Quitting this 
grotto, which is in the trueſt ſtile of rural ſimplicity, we next 
aſcended a flight of ſteps into the ſhrubbery, which leading us 
along the borders of the river, at length brought us to the pan- 
theon, where we found collected in one view the choiceſt aſſem- 
blage of beauties.—In the front, an elegantly formed piece of 
water, with a cavern of Neptune, a temple dedicated to Flora, 
and a deep wood aſcending every way around it. On the left, the 
pavilion on the terrace; and to the right an ancient croſs, in imi- 
tation of Egyptian granite; a handſome ſtone bridge; the temple 
of Apollo; the murmuring caſcade, which in the beginning of 
our perambulation we had admired ; and a profuſion of groves 
properly diverſified and adapted to their ſituations, 


Leaving the pantheon, we next croſſed the ſtone bridge, from 
whence we had a different view of many of the ſame objeRs, 
with the addition of the pantheon. Still proceeding, however, 
we next aſcended the ruins of the old arch, which I formerly 
mentioned, and thence wandered to the Druid's cell or hermi- 
tage, formed with the roots and branches of old trees, and thence 
paſſing through a grove, arrived at the temple of Apollo, a 
ſmall rotunda, ſituate on the declivity of a hill. 
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LETTER VII. 


July 1778. 
AVING thus conducted you through the enchanting 
. beauties of Stourton Park, you muſt next bear me com- 


pany to Longleath, a ſeat of lord Weymouth. Here we have 


a different ſcene. - The approach to this caſtle through the park, 
with the ſhrubbery to the left, is grand, and the appearance of 
the ſtructure itſelf is venerable and ſuperb. | 


But the almoſt conſtant reſidence of this nobleman in London 
bas prevented Longleath from receiving that degree of improve- 
ment, which he otherwiſe moſt certainly would have beſtowed 
upon it. The paintings are in general tolerably good, eſpecially 
a head of the unfortunate Jane Shore; this picture, indeed, is 
worthy of admiration, not ſo much for its execution or deſign, 
as for the beauty, humility, and reſignation, which are di- 
vinely worked inta the countenance. 


In paſfing through the grounds of lord Weymouth, one is ſur- 
prized at the vaſt capabilities which they poſſeſs. Very little is 
required: Nature has done her ſhare, not indeed in the wildeſt, 
or in the grandeſt ſtile, but in ſuch a way as will make Long- 
leath beautiful if it is properly attended to. Trees indeed in 
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1 „ 


clumps are already planting, and in time it is probable the old 
canals, the moſt glaring veſtiges of exploded taſte, will be 
either turned into more natural forms or be entirely filled 
up. | 

From Longleath we took our departure for Warminſter in 
Wilts, fix miles from Frome. This town ſtands on the Deveril, 

near the ſource of the Willy-bourne, and had formerly certain 
privileges, which exempted it from tax or tribute. From War- 
minſter we continued our route to a ſmall village called Deptford, 
and thence to Stone-henge. 


Stone-henge, about ſix miles from Saliſbury, is reckoned one 
of the greateſt wonders of this iſland. The learned have taken 
great pains about this remarkable piece of antiquity, which cer- 
tainly fills the mind with a vaſt degree of aſtoniſhment. Anti- 
quaries have been greatly divided in their opinions with regard to 
this famous ſtructure: at preſent they ſeem to acquieſce in the 
opinion of Dr. Studkely, that it was one of the grand temples 
of the Britiſh druids. Stone-henge is ſituated near the ſummit 
of a hill, and conſiſts of the remains of two circular and two 
oval ranges of rough ſtones having one common center. 'The 
outer circle is 108 feet in diameter, and in its perfection conſiſted 
of thirty upright ſtones, of which there are ſeventeen till 
ſtanding and ſeven more lying upon the ground, either whole 
or in pieces. The upright ſtones are from eighteen to twenty 
feet high, from ſix to ſeven feet broad, and about three feet 
thick; and, being. placed at the diſtance of three feet and an 


half from one another, are joined at top by impoſts, or ſtones 
laid 
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laid acroſs, with tenons fitted to mortiſes in the uprights for 
keeping them in their due poſition. Of the impoſts, or croſs 
ſtones, there are ſix ſtill ſtanding, each of which is ſeven feet 
long, and about three feet and an half thick. The vpright ſtones 
are wrought a little with a chiſſel, and ſomething tapered towards 
the top; but the impoſts are quite plain: all the uprights are fixed 
in a kind of ſockets dug in a chalky ſoil, with ſmall flints rammed 
in between the ſtone and the ſocket. The inner circle, which 
never had any impoſts, is ſomewhat more than eight feet from 
the inſide of the outward one, and confiſted originally of forty 
ſtones, the general proportions of which are one half the di- 
menſions of the uprights of the. outer circle every way. Of the 
forty original ſtones which compoſed this circle, there are about 
19 left, and of theſe only 11 ſtanding. The walk between 
theſe circles is 300 feet in circumference ; and from this walk 
the ſtructure has a ſurprizing and awful appearance to the be- 
holders. At the diſtance of about nine feet from the inner 
circle is the outward oval range, which is ſappoſed to be the 
principal part of the work, and by moſt writers is called the Cell 
or Adytum. The ſtones that compoſe it are ſtupendous, ſome of 
them meaſuring 3o feet in height. This range conſiſts of five 
compages, being formed of two uprights, with an impoſt at 
top like the outer circle ; and of thefe compages three are entire, 


but ſomewhat decayed. The inner oval is compoſed of 20 ſtones, 
each about ſix feet high; and near the eaſtern extremity of this 


oval is a ſtone of coarſe blue marble, about ſixteen feet long and 
four feet broad, which lies flat upon the ground, is ſomewhat 
impreſſed into it, and is ſuppoſed to have been an altar. This 
work is incloſed by a ditch about 30 feet broad, and upwards of 


100 feet from the outer circle. Over this trench there are three 
| entrances, 
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entrances, the moſt | conſiderable of which faces the north« 
eaſt. At each entrance on the outſide of the trench there ſeems 
to have been two huge ſtones, ſet up in manner of a gate, and 
parallel to thoſe on the inſide two other ſtones of a ſmaller ſize. 
The whole number of ſtones of which this e conſiſted is 
computed to be juſt 140. 


About half a mile north of Stone-henge Dr. Stukeley ob- 
ſerved a hippodrome, or horſe-courſe, acroſs a valley. It is in- 
cluded between two ditches running parallel eaſt and weft ; they 
are 350 feet aſunder: it is 100,000 feet long. The barrows 
round this monument are numerous and remarkable, being ge- 
nerally bell-fathion ; yet is there great variety in their diameters 
and their manner of compoſition, Theſe were ſingle ſepulchres, 
as appeared from many that were opened. About Stone-henge, 
likewiſe, there are a vaſt number of theſe barrows. The heads 
of oxen, deer, and other beaſts have been dug up in and about 
the ruins, together with arches, wood, and other undoubted 
reliques of ſacrifices. In ſuch barrows as have been opened, ſkele- 
tons or the remains of burnt bones have been found, In one of 


them was an urn containing aſhes, the collar-bone, and one of the 
jaw-bones, which were ſtill entire: it was judged that the per- 
ſon there buried muſt have been about fourteen years of age, 
and from ſome female trinkets, and the braſs-head of a javelin, 
it was conjectured to be a girl who carried arms. The trinkets 
conſiſted of a great number of glaſs and amber beads of various 
ſhapes, ſizes, and colours, together with a ſharp bodkin, round 
at one end and ſquare at the other, Many other barrows have 
been opened in which various articles have been found. 
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From this place we next continued our journey to Saliſbury, 
a city which has riſen out of the ruins of Old Sarum, diſtant 


83 miles from London. It is a large, clean, well-built town, 
ſituated in a valley, and watered by the Upper Avon on the weſt 
and ſouth, and by the Bourne on the eaſt, The ſtreets are ge- 


nerally ſpacious, and built at right angles. The cathedral, 
which was built in 1258, 1s, for a Gothic building, one of 
the moſt elegant and regular in the kingdom. It is in the form 
of a lanthorn, with a beautiful ſpire of free-ſtone in the 
middle, which is 400 feet high, being the talleſt in England. 
The length of the church is 480 feet, the breadth 76 feet, 
and the height of the vaulting 84 feet. A remarkable ſtory is 
told with reſpe& to this church, which for its ſingularity de- 
ſerves to be noticed. This was the cuſtom of choral biſhops. 


What gave riſe to this inſtitution was the diſcovery of a 


ſtone-monument repreſenting a little boy, habited in epiſcopal 


robes, a mitre on his head, and a croſier in his hand. This, 


which was buried under the ſeats near the pulpit, was taken 


from thence and placed in the north part of the nave, where it 


now lies defended by iron croſs-bars. Mr. Gregory, prebendary 
of Winterborne Earles, after a vaſt deal of trouble in ſearching; 


old ſtatutes and MSS. found that the children of the choir 
anciently elected a choriſter biſhop on St. Nieholas's-day; from 


that to Innocents-day he was dreſſed in pontifical robes; his fel- 


lows were prebends; and they performed every ſervice, except 


the maſs, which the real biſhop, dean, and prebends uſually 


did. They made procefſions, ſung part of the maſs; and ſo 


careful was the church that no interruption nor preſs ſhould in- 
comumode them, that by a ſtatute of Sarum 1 it was pronounced 
— excom- 
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excommunication for any to do ſo. If the choral biſhop, con- 
tinues Gregory, died within the month, his exequies were ſo- 
lemnized with an anſwerable pomp and ſadneſs: he was buried, 
as all other biſhops, in his ornaments. At his feet is a monſter, 
ſuppoſed to be a dragon, being part, perhaps, of his fa- 


mily-arms 3 or, as others imagine it, refers to the words 


of the Pſalmiſt: “„ Thou ſhalt tread on the lion and on 
„the dragon.” 


Another remarkable anecdote, with reſpect to this church, is 
to be met with in the State Trials. In one of the windows, in 
which were ſome fine paintings, the fix days work of the 
creation, in four different lights or partitions, were exquiſitely 
repreſented : in ſeveral parts of 1t were figures of God the Fa- 
ther, pourtrayed in blue and red veſts, like little old men, the 
head, feet, and hands naked; in one place fixing a pair of com- 
paſſes on the ſun and moon; in others were ſome blunders com- 
mitted in point of chronology; as the Godhead was figured 
creating the ſun and moon on the third day, whereas it ſhould 
be the fourth; and the trees and herbs on the fourth day in- 
ſtead of the third; the fowls on the third day inſtead of the 
afth ; and the creation of man (from whoſe fide the woman li- 
terally riſes) on the fifth inſtead} of the laſt ; and the reſt of the 
ſeventh day was repreſented by God the Father in a deep ſleep. 
The ſuperſtition of this piece raiſed the ſpleen of one Henry 
Sherfield, recorder of the city of Sarum, who irregularly and 
violently broke this window in a fit of enthuſiaſm ; for 
which he was ſummoned into and tried in the Star-chamber, 
6th February 1632; was found guilty, and fined 5ool, and 
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to make an acknowledgement of his offence before John 
lord biſhop of this dioceſe, and ſuch perſons as he ſhould 
think fit to have preſent. Saliſbury, beſides - the cathedral, 
has many other public buildings. It is, however, ſituated too 
low. The ſoil is exceedingly moiſt, and the Avon runs through 
its ſtreets 1n canals lined with brick. 
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LETTER VIII. 


July 1778. 

ROM Saliſbury we next ſet out to viſit the remnants of 
Old Sarum. This place ſtands at the diſtance of one mile 
north cf the city of Saliſbury, and was formerly the ſee of a 
biſhop, who had a caſtle and a cathedral here ; but king Stephen 
quarrelling with biſhop Roger, ſeized the caſtle, and put a gar- 
riſon into it, which was the firſt occaſion of the ruin of this an- 
tient city; for not long after biſhop Poor tranſlated the epiſcopal 
ſeat to the valley below it, where the city of Saliſbury now 
ſtands, and founded a cathedral there. Old Sarum is now re- 
duced to the ſingle remnant of a wall, and yet it ſends two 
members to parliament, who are elected by the proprietors of 


certain adjacent lands. This town 1s as antient as the old 
Britons. 


From Old Sarum we next proceeded to Wilton, the celebrated 
ſeat of the earl of Pembroke. Wilton is three miles diſtant from 
Saliſbury. From whom I had derived my information, or how 
I came to be impoſed upon, I know not; but I honeſtly con- 
feſs, I had formed an idea of this place which ſcarcely can be 
exceeded by imagination. But how was I diſappointed ! a dirty 
road conducted us until we reached the fabric, ſubſtantial in ap- 
pearance, but devoid of every principle of elegance or taſte. 
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We however alit, and after the purchaſe of a catalogue, and 
the entrance of our names in the porter's book, proceeded to the 
inveſtigation of this wonderful collection of antiquities. 


In the court before the grand front of the houſe ſtands a 
column of white Egyptian marble out of the Arundel collection; 
the ſhaft weighs betwixt ſixty and ſeventy hundred weight, of 
one piece ; the height is thirteen feet and an half, and the diame- 
ter twenty-two inches. Julius Cæſar had ſet it up before the 
temple of Venus Genitrix. The ſtatue of Venus ſtanding on 
its top, lord Arundel valued much, as being the only one caſt 


from a model made at Rome, proportionable to ſome parts re- 


maining of the broken antique, 


In the front of the houſe, on each ſide of the entrance, are 


two ſtatues of black marble, out of the ruins of the palace of 
Egypt, in which the viceroys of Perſia lived many years after 
Cambyſes had conquered Egypt, and returned to Perſia. 


In the porch (built by Hans Holbein) leading into the veſ- 
tibule, is, | 
The buſto of Hannibal. 


In the veſtibule, 
The buſtos of Theophraſtus and Caligula. 
Aſſinius Pollio, with an elegant turn of the neck, and 
ſtrong expreſſion of the muſcles. 
Julia, third wife of Auguſtus, of incomparable fine 
Greek ſculpture. And, 
Cælius Caldus. 
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Here are likewiſe two columns of the Pavonazzo or Peacock 


marble, both of them with holes in the capitals, which ſerved 
for urns. 


| In the great hall, 
The ſtatue of Didia Clara; the CI of her cloath- 
ing fine. 
The ſtatue of Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian, a 
beautiful youth. 
The buſto of Cleopatra, the fiſter of Alexander the 
Great, and the wife of Antipater. 


A farcophagus (or tomb) adorned in the front in alto- 
relievo. 


Portia, the wife of Brutus, with an uncommon orna— 


ment, a medal of Brutus about her neck. 

A ſmall ſtatue of Æſculapius. 

The buſto of Julia Mammæa, mother of Alexander 
Severus. 

A ſmall antique ftatue of Meleager, with vaſt expreſ- 


ſion of muſcles. 

A buſto of Nero. 

A farcophagus, thought to be the tomb of Terence the 
poet. 

A buſto of Lucilla, the wife of Alius, very fine ſculp- 
ture. 

The ſtatue of Mercury, with his ſymbols, his petaſies 
and purſe. 

A copy of the Venus of Medicis, by Wilton. 

A copy of the Apollo of Belvidere, by the fame hand. 

Placed upon a ſarcophagus, the figures of Hercules, and 

his 
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his friend Pzan, greatly admired for the expreſſion 
of the muſcles. 

The ſtatue of Livia, wife of Auguſtus. 

An alto-relievo, two Cupids; one looks angry at the 
other, whoſe bow he has broke, which makes the 
other whimper. | 

An alto-relievo, the ornament of a pedeſtal belonging 
to a victor, 

An alto-relievo, Saturn, a ſmall one, but of moſt beau- 
tiful work. 


Alto-relievos. Britannicus, and Britannicus's Junia, 


both of Egyptian jaſper, on a ground of the antient 


green marble. 


A baſſo-relievo, an old Greek Moſaic teſſellated work. 
This is very ſingular, and it 1s doubted whether there 
is any other relievo in Moſaic work. 

The head of Remitalces, king of Thracia, as big as the 

life, in porphyry. 

An alto-relievo, the ſtory of Clzlia. 

An alto-rehevo, Silenus drunk. | 

An alto-relievo, Galatea riding on the ſea in a ſhell, 

A very antient conſular chair, called Sella Curulis. 


At the bottom of the brown ſtair-caſe, 


A coloſs ſtatue of Hercules; a tomb diſcovered by ſome 


travellers near Athens, and preſented to cardinal 
Richheu, all of white marble, and reckoned a great 
curioſity, 


Standing upon the tomb, a coloſs buſt of Alexander 
the Great. 
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A ſmall tomb, ſuppoſed for children. 

Saturn, with a child, ſmiling, in his hands. 

The ſtatue of Jupiter Ammon. 

The ſtatue of Bacchus, and a ſhepherd playing on the 
flute, admired for the action of his fingers. 


Paſſage to the old billiard room, 


The ſtatue of Marcus Antonius the orator, very much 
admired. 

The father of Julius Cæſar when governor of Egypt. 
And a ſtatue of Bacchus, of very fine antient ſculp. 
ture. | 

The old billiard room, 

A table of petri facted ſhells, uſed by the antients in ſa- 
crifices ; upon which is a biffrons of Cecrops and his 
wife, in memory of inſtituting marriage. 

The ſtatue of Pomona, ſitting. 

A ſquare urn of the emperor Probus and his fiſter 
Claudia. | 

The ſtatue of Andromeda chained to the rock. 

The buſto of Didia Clara. 

An equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, made at 
Athens, and highly eſteemed. 

A fine Greek ſtatue of a river, repreſented by a beauti- 
ful Naiad recumbent. 

The buſto of Semiramis. 

A ſtatue of Ceres. 'The ſtatue of Adonis. 

The buſto of Marcus Junius n of the beſt ſculp- 
ture. 


The 


13 
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The buſto of Griphirra, daughter of Ptolemy Ever- 


getes. 
A picture in the ſame room. 
Lady Rockingham, by Sir Fer . 


In the white marble table room, 
The ſtatue of Iſis, of Thebean ſtone, heavier and harder 
than marble, and very antient. 


The buſtos of Heſiod and Phædra. 


A white marble table, ten feet and eight inches long, 


four feet and ſix inches wide, four inches thick; and 
on it a dying gladiator, by Verepirl. 


New dining room. Pictures. 
A nativity, by Triga.. 
A fruit-piece, by Michael hogs bs. 
A boy gathering fruit, by Michael Angelo. 
Pacci di Campi Doglio. | 
An old woman reading, by Rembrands.. 
A landſcape, by Verne. 
Two whole lengths of Francis, II. ind Charles IX. of 
France, by Fred. Zuchero. 
A carpet and boar's head, by Malteſe. 
Chriſt in the Virgin's arms, by Carlo Moratti. 


1 


Over the glaſſes, 
The buſtos of Curius Dentatus and Otho. And: 


Over the chimney- piece, 


* he PAY of Lord Verulam and Sir Iſaac Newton. 
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Between the windows, 


Two red Egyptian granate tables, four feet eleven inches 
long and three feet ſeven inches wide each. 


In the chapel room, 

A ſmall ſtatue of Apollo. 

The buſtos of Titus Livius, of Seneca, of Socrates, of 
Plato, Homer, Ariſtotle, Anacreon, Martin Folkes, 
Eſq. and Sir Andrew Fountaine; the two laſt by 

Roubiliac. 


Pictures in this room. 
Buildings perſpective, and figures, by Sabas and Marco 
Ricci. 
Venus leading Cupid and the Graces. to fee Vulcan and 


others forging arrows heads for Cupid, by Alexan- 
der Turco, Veneroſſe. 


A drawing of St. Andrew going to the crofs, by Guido 
Rheni. 


Leo the Xth. by Raphael. 

Vandyke's picture, by himſelf. 

The buſtos of Libertas, Domitian, and of Sulpitia the 
poeteſs. | 


In the hunting room, 


The buſtos of Antonia, Berenice the mother of POR 


ander Severus, Titus, Faunus, Jupiter, Sappho, and 
Tullia. 


The ſtatues of Fauns, of Cupid when a man, breaking 
his bow after he had married Pſyche. 
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A table of antique oriental alabaſter, of one ſolid piece, 
and of great- value. 


In the cube room, 


The buſtos of Maſſiniſſa, and of Trajan, in Pariau 
marble, 

Of Metellus, and of Marcellus the Younger. 

On a table of jaſper agate, which is highly beautiful, 
is a ſtatue of Diana of Epheſus. 

An alto-relievo of Pyrrhus the fon of Achulles, in 
porphyry, and greatly admired. And, 

A buſto of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, with a noble air. 


Pictures in this room, 
Mrs. Killigrew and Mrs. Morton, celebrated beauties, 
by Vandyke. 

Henry earl of Pembroke, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Our Saviour and the woman of Samaria, by Guiſeppe 
Chiari. And, | 
Dedalus and Icarus, in the cieling, by Guiſeppe Ar- 
pino. 85 

In this room is likewiſe 
A table inlaid with ſpecimens of ane hundred and thirty- 
five different ſorts of antique agates and marbles. 


Pictures, buſtos, and tables in the great room, 
The celebrated family picture, by Vandyke. 


A half length of Charles I. and of three of his children, 


by the ſame maſter. 
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A red Egyptian granate table, four feet nine inches long, 
and one foot ten inches wide; on it a nuptial vaſe, 
repreſenting the whole ceremony of a Greek wed- 
ding. 

A lapis lazuli table; on it a Roman urn. 

The buſtos of Marcus Brutus, of the beſt Greek ſculp- 
ture. | 

Of Caius Cæſar, on green antique marble. 

Of Lucius Cæſar, on an agate table. 


Of Julius Cæſar, in oriental alabaſter. 


Of Antinous, of Horace, in porphyry. 


Of Marcus Aurelius, of Antoninus Pius. And 
Of Cicero, on touchſtone, with the cicer or vetch on 
his face. 


The following buſtos are all of white marble, placed on jaſ- 


per, and antique marble. 
Caſſandra, daughter of Priam. 
Ammonius, Auguſtus. 
Pruſias, king of Bythinia. 


Scipio Aſiaticus, Caracalla, and Vitellius. 


In the lobby, pictures and buſtos. 


The decollation of St. John. 

Variety of fruits, by Michael Angelo. 
Neptune and Amphytrite, by Lucca Giardano. 
A nativity, by Taddeo and Fred. Zuchero. 


Two pictures compoſed of different ſorts of marble, 
called Pictra Comeſſa. 


Ceres, by Parmegiano And 
A Flemiſh 
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A Flemiſh ſchool by Gonſales. 

The buſtos of Marcus Modicas, the only one known 
with an epitaph on it. 

Of Appolonius Tyanæ. And of Mago, the famous 
Carthaginian. 


The collonade room, 


A Madona, by Carlo Dolce. 

St. Sebaſtion ſhot with arrows, by Scarcelina di Fer- 
rara. 

A harveſt home, by Rubens. 

Chriſt taken from the croſs, by Albert Durer. 

Midas's judgment, by Philipo Lauro. 

A nativity, by Theodora. 

A Magdalen, by Elizabetha, daughter of Sirani. 

RD A drawing of Raphael. | 

1 A drawing by Corregio. 

5 5 The four ſeaſons, by Murillo. 

A ſeraglio, by Otto Veni. 

The half length of a gentleman, ſuppoſed to be Prince 
Rupert, by Vandyke. 

The buſto of Drufilla. 

The buſto of Horace, the conſular of Commodus, and 
of Polemon. | 

On a table, the produce of Mount Edgecumbe. 


Morpheus, the god of ſleep, in black touchſtone. 


In the corner room, 
Saint Dominico, by Corregio. 
The head of Mieris, by himſelf. 
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#4 6 + OBSERVATIONS on 
bl N A red Egyptian granate table, four feet nine inches long, 
1 7 and one foot ten inches wide; on it a nuptial vaſe, 
3 repreſenting the whole ceremony of a Greek wed- 
] q ding. 

5 1 A lapis lazuli table; on it a Roman urn. 

4 1 The buſtos of Marcus Brutus, of the beſt Greek ſculp- 
8 . ture. 

f I Of Caius Cæſar, on green antique marble. 

. Y Of Lucius Cæſar, on an agate table. 

| ; Of Julius Cæſar, in oriental alabaſter. 

Ki Of Antinous, of Horace, in porphyry. 

4 Of Marcus Aurelius, of Antoninus Pius. And 

5 Of Cicero, on touchſtone, with the cicer or vetch on 
: his face. 


The following buſtos are all of white marble, placed on jaſ- 
per, and antique marble, 
Caſſandra, daughter of Priam. 
Ammonius, Auguſtus. 
Pruſias, king of Bythinia. 
Scipio Aſiaticus, Caracalla, and Vitellius. 


if j In the lobby, pictures and buſtos. 
; The decollation of St. John. 
F Variety of fruits, by Michael Angelo. 


Neptune and Amphytrite, by Lucca Giardano. 
A nativity, by Taddeo and Fred. Zuchero. 
Two pictures compoſed of different ſorts of marble, 


called Pictra Comeſſa. 
Ceres, by Parmegiano And 


A Flemiſh 
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A Flemiſh ſchool by Gonſales. 
The buſtos of Marcus Modicas, the only one known 
with an epitaph on it. 


Of Appolonius Tyanz. And of Mago, the famous 
Carthaginian. 


The collonade room, 


A Madona, by Carlo Dolce. 


St. Sebaſtion ſhot with arrows, by Scarcelina di Fer- 
rara. 


A harveſt home, by Rubens. 

Chriſt taken from the croſs, by Albert Durer. 
Midas's judgment, by Philipo Lauro. 

A nativity, by Theodora. 

A Magdalen, by Elizabetha, daughter of Sirani. 
A drawing of Raphael. | 

A drawing by Corregio. 

The four ſeaſons, by Murillo, 

A ſeraglio, by Otto Veni. 


The half length of a gentleman, ſuppoſed to be Prince 
Rupert, by Vandyke. 
The buſto of Druſilla. 
The buſto of Horace, the conſular of Commodus, and 
of Polemon. | 
On a table, the produce of Mount Edgecumbe. 


Morpheus, the god of ſleep, in black touchſtone. 


In the corner room, 
Saint Dominico, by Corregio. 


The head of Mieris, by himſelf. 
| | Bacchus, 
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Bacchus, with a bowl m his left hand, by Polidore 


Caravaggio. 


A whole length of Demoeritus laughing, by Spagno- 


lette. | 
Narciſſus ſeeing himſelf in the water, by Pouſſin. 
An aſſumption of the Virgin, by Rubens. 
A Madona, very fine, by Carlo Moratti. 
A piper, by Georgione. 
Four children repreſenting our Saviour. 
An angel, St. John, and a little girl, by Rubens. 
Mars and Venus, by Vander Wart. 
Chriſt lying on ſtraw in the manger, by Vandyke. 
The three kings offerings, by Paul Veroneſe. 


The Virgin and Joſeph teaching the child to read, by 


Romanelli. 
A landſcape, by Claude Lorraine. 
A nativity on copper, by Rubens. 
A half length of Titian, by himſelf. 
The converfion of St. Paul, by Lucca Giordano. 
The buſtos of Pertinax and of Solon. 


In the cloſet adjoining, 


The ſoldiers dividing Chriſt's garments, by Annibal 


Caracci. 
The Virgin, exceedingly fine, by Carlo Dolci, 
Two boys playing with a bird, by Pouſſin. 
St. Jerom, by Guilio Cambi Veroneſe. 
A young woman holding a bundle of ſchalken. 


Our Saviour, about two years old, by Paolo Mathei. 


An old man, ſelling ſweet-meats, by Fran. Halls. 
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On the chimney-piece, 
Two young faces in bronze. 
Abraham's ſteward putting on the bracelet on Rebecca's 
arm at the well, by Pietro Bambini. 
Eight ſmall buſtos upon gilded mark truſſes. 


In the windows of the geometrical ſtaircaſe are 


An antique maſk, a bifrons of Janus, which was in 
the temple of Janus at Rome, and a curious foſſil. 


Beneath 
The urn of Horace, with ſome good figures on it in 


baſſo-relievo, and a ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, by Schee- 
makers. 


In the ſtone hall, 
An alto-relievo of two figures, repreſenting painting 


andſculpture. 
An alto-relievo of a prieſteſs carrying a ſheep to ſacri« 
fice. 


The ſtatue of Apollo, of the fineſt Greek ſculpture. 
The buſto of Cato Major. 


The ſtatue of Pandora. | 

The ſtatue of Sabina, wife of Hadrian, fine drapery, 

The front of Meleager's tomb cut off from the reſt, of 
fine Greek marble. 

Cleopatra, with the aſp, in a covered vaſe. 


A very high alto-rehevo of Marcus Aurelius and Fauſ- 


tina, as large as life, 
: ö 


A ſar- 
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OBSERVATIONS on 


A farcophagus, and on it the head of Seſoſtris, in red 


Egyptian granate, found amongſt the pyramids. 


Beſides which there 1s 


A fine black marble table eleven feet nine inches long, 
four feet two inches wide, and two inches thick. 


In the new billiard room, 


A ſtatue of Manilella Scantilia, wife of Didius. And 


In the bugle room, 


The buſtos of Lucius, Vitellus Pater, Gn, Olym- 
pias, and Collatinus, 


And here we finiſhed. 
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LETTER IX 


July 1778. 

EARIED not a little with the ſurvey of theſe curio- 

ſities, many of which are exquiſitely beautiful, we at 
length dragged ourſelves into the gardens, in the hopes that 
more rural ſubjects would diſpel that heavineſs which a cloſe in- 
veſtigation of every buſt and picture had unavoidedly impreſſed 
us with ; and there, having refreſhed ourſelves, we proceeded 
on to. Longford, the ſeat of Lord Radnor. Here, indeed, we 
were highly delighted. The park and grounds, on entrance, 
carried the comfortable appearance of neatneſs and attention. 


All was in order ; nor was the houſe behind hand in this per- 


fection. Never was furniture more happily diſpoſed, or ſo 
much elegance and ſimplicity combined. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the houſe is ſituated too low, and the ground too flat, to 
admit of a variety of improvement. . Altogether, however, it 1s 
undoubtedly a charming place. In the breakfaſt room are the 


following paintings, all fine, as are indeed all the pictures in 
this houſe : 


A Titian's head, by himſelf. 
The painter's ſon (a pentimento diſcernible) by Rubens. 
Peter de Jodes family, by Vandyke. 

A boys and a girls ſchool, by Franceſco Scippio. And 
Naomi urging Ruth to return, by Bartolemeo Murillio. 
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OBSERVATIONS on 


In the lobby next the gallery, 

A martyrdom, by Philipo Lawri. 

Groupes of boys and girls, in chiaro ofcura, by Vandyke. 

A Noli me Tangere, and a Chriſt with the woman of 
Samaria, by Placido Conſtanzi. 

A Madona, by Saltna Ferato. 

Nathan ſaying unto David, Thou art the man,“ by 
Rembrandt. 

Two ſeripture pieces, by Romanelli. 

A Picta, by Sebaſtian Bourdon. 

St. Jerome at his devotions, by Guido. 

Three holy families. 

Samuel anointing David, by Vandyke,.: And 

Socrates with the bowl of poiſon, by Spagnolette. 


In the picture gallery, 


The landing of Æneas, by Claude le Lorain. 

St. Sebaſtian ſuffering martyrdom, by Sebaſtiano de 
Piambolo. 

A Madona reading, by Carlo Maratti. 

The paftage of the Red Sea, by Nicholas Pouſſin. 

Jupiter and Europa, by Romanelli. 

ÆAgidius, celebrated by Eraſmus, by Hans Holbein. 

A Magdalen, by Guido Rheni. 

Eraſmus, by Hans Holbein. 

Joſeph admonithed in a dream to iy into Egypt, by 
Pieto de Cortona. 

A ſetting ſun, Claude le EY 

An Ecce homo, by Carlo Dolci. And 

A beautiful chimney- piece, in marble, by Ryſbrach. 
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In the velvet withdrawing-room, 
The Virgin, Child, and St. John, by Ludovico Caracci. 


In a bed-· chamber, 
King William III. 


In a circular room, hung with beautiful tapeſtry, 


Ca 


A ſmall ſleeping Venus, in marble, by Ryſbrach. And 
A beautiful chimney-piece of white marble, by Moore. 


In ſhort, take Longford altogether, and it cannot but be admired 
by every perſon who has the good fortune to viſit it, either for 
curioſity or amuſement. Rumſey, which was the next place we 
proceeded to after we left Longford, 1s ſituated on the river Teſt, 
which pours itſelf into Southampton-bay, and is 78 miles from 
London. 


Adjoining to this place is Broadland, a ſeat of Lord Pal- 
merſton's. The entrance into this nobleman's grounds is imme- 
diately from the high road. The park is flat and extenſive, 
planted at irregular and proper diſtances with clumps of trees, 
which, in a few years, will give it a much more cultivated ap- 
pearance than it has at preſent. The houſe, as well as the im- 
provements, are from deſigns of the ingenious Mr. Browne, 


In the parlour is 


A fine figure of Venus in marble. 
An elegant marble chimney-piece with three urns of 
beautiful white marble on it. 
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& OBSERVATIONS on. 


Endymeon reelining, and Cupid recumbent, both marble, 
exquiſitely finiſhed and very old. 


In the drawing-room, 


Morning and evening, by Claude le Lorain, 
A ſtrolling muſician, and ſome Flemings at cards, by 
Lenan. 
A landſcape, by Pouſſin. 
Briſeius forced from Achilles, by Mr. Hamilton at Rome. 
A landſcape, by. Pouſlin. 
A landſcape, by Swanaret. 
The children in the wood, by Reynolds. 
A landſcape, by Salvator Roza. 
The iron foundery at Derby, by Mr. Wright. 
The Prodigal's return, by Guerino. And 
A landſcape, by Burgain. 


Highly, however, as theſe pictures are executed, there is an 
elegant ſimplicity in the furniture, which affords not a leſs de- 
gree of ſatisfaction to thoſe who are not Amateurs of painting. 
All was neatneſs and unpreſuming beauty; nor were little mat- 
ters leſs attended to, than thoſe which might be ſuppoſed to fall 
more immediately under obſervation. Of theſe was the dairy, 
placed at the end of a ſhady walk on the banks of a little rivulet, 
whoſe ſides were covered with the drooping willow, and whoſe 
appearance altogether modeſtly proclaimed the attention of its 
owner; the apartments rurally fitted up, and the whole orna- 
mented with little buſtos and ſtatues of exquiſite workmanſhip. 


The Teſt too, winding along the park, and affording a ſcope for 
a moſt pleaſant walk, 
* From 


/ 
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From Broadland we continued our route to Southampton, 
ſituated in Hampſhire, between the rivers Teſt and Itching, at 
the diſtance of 78 miles from London. Southampton is, at 
preſent, ſurrounded by a wall built of hard ſtone, reſembling 
thoſe little white ſhells, like honeycombs, which grow on the 
back of oyſters. The principal ſtreet is one of the broadeſt in 
England, and near three quarters of a mile long, well paved on 
each ſide, and ending in a commodious quay. Upon the whole, 
Southampton ſeems a pleaſant, healthy village; and the country 
around well cultivated, ſome gentlemen's ſeats being imme- 
diately in its neighbourhood. It is, likewiſe, much reſorted to 
in Summer for the benefit of ſea bathing. From Southampton 
we made an excurſion into the new foreſt, and viſited the villa of 
Mr. Stanley. This place we were much diſappointed with; the 
houſe is poor, and the furniture not of an unſuitable complexion. 


The grounds, however, are good, and ſeemingly well adapted 


to a much more elegant manſion. 


The next place we came to was the antient city of Winchefter, 
the capital of the Belgian Britons, and, after. the decline of the 
Roman empire, the chief refidence of the weſt Saxon Kings, 


as well as that of the Engliſh monarchs, after the diſſolution of 


the Heptarchy. During the wars between Charles I. and his 
parliament, this city ſuffered confiderably from depredations 
made on the antient monuments by the ſoldiers, who conſidered 
them as reliques of idolatry ; but it recovered again at the Reſtora- 
tion, the king and his courtiers often making journies thither, 
and ſpending ſome time in the place. The biſhopric of Win- 
cheſter is one of the richeſt in England, if not in Europe. The 
cathedral is old and large, but no wiſe beautiful; and is famous 


for 
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for being the burying place of the weſt Saxon kings, and for 
having the remains of William Rufus interred near the high 
altar. On the ſouth ſide of this city, William of Wickham 
founded and endowed one of the nobleſt colleges for grammar 
learning that was ever eſtabliſhed by any ſubje& in Europe. 
Wincheſter is pleaſantly ſituated in a vale on the banks of the 
river Itching ; and the plains and downs, with the ſmall rivulets 
in the valley, make it of eſtimation in the minds of thoſe who 
are fond of an extended proſpect. 


At this place, however, like other vagrants, we found the 
ſtern inconveniences of juſtice. The aſſizes were near at hand, 
and the judges expected; ſo that it was morally impoſſible to get 
an inn, or tavern, in the town to accommodate us for a night. 
Driven by neceſſity, therefore, we were compelled to proſecute 
our journey with more than half-foundered horſes to Abresford, 
ſituated on the river Itching, and near one of the Roman high- 
ways, part of which remains; but here, as at Wincheſter, ill 
fortune attended us; no beds were to be had; lawyers ſnored 
in every apartment of the houſe ; ſo that we were once again 
obliged to content ourſelves with our carriages, and, at that un- 
comfortable hour of the night, to continue our route to Alton, 
a neat market town on the road from London to Wincheſter, 


where, as good luck would have it, we met with admittance, 
and tolerable accommodation, 


Leaving Alton the next day at noon, we paid a viſit to the 
Duke of Bolton's ſeat at Hackwood. The park at this place is 
extenſive, and filled with groves of fine old oak, through which 
are many pleaſant ſhady walks. The houſe itſelf is indifferent, 
although the back-front is not inelegant. | 

From 
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From Hackwood we next proceeded to Baſingſtoke, a town 
pleaſantly ſituated on rich, fertile ground, and formerly in the 
middle of agreeable woods. From thence our journey con- 
tinued to Overton, a ſmall town, diſtant from Baſingſtoke eight 
miles. Adjoining to Overton, we ſtopped to obſerve a filk ma- 
nufactory carrying on at that place by Mr. Stratwell. Nothing 
in the whole progreſs of our tour afforded us near the ſatisfac- 
tion that this manufactory did. The firſt proceſs was carried on 
by children of fix and eight years of age, and conſiſted entirely 
in winding from the ſkain upon the bobbin ; the ſecond, was the 
putting the threads together to be twiſted, by others of a ſome- 
what more advanced age and by women; the third, in twiſting 
four threads together by a tram-mill; and the fourth and fifth, 
in ſorting and making it up ready for the weaver. The mecha- 
nical part of the work was certainly curious, and worthy obſer- 
vation ; but the little creatures, who ſo innocently, and yet ſo 
advantageouſly, were employed for themſelves and their families, 
were the parts which rivetted our attention. They amounted in 
all to about 140; independent of which, Mr. Stratwell, who 


originally projected this manufactory from a benevolent defire of 


employing ſo many unprotected beings, and of ſaving them 
perhaps from infamy and want, conſtantly maintains, in an ad- 
joining building, another little groupe of about fifty: theſe, 
likewiſe, he protects from their infant ſtate. Women he ap- 


points to take care of them; and they are fed and cloathed, at 


his expence, until they are capable of work, when they are en- 
tered at the looms, and receive a regular ſtipend for their daily 
labor. Delighted at this unuſual, but fenſtble exertion of cha- 
rity, we begged the permiſſion of the people to let us ſee the 
children. We were accordingly admitted into a room, where 
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we obſerved a party of them gathered round their old miſtreſs, 
decently dreſſed, with health and cheerfulneſs ſpeaking in their 
countenances. The ſight was affecting we could not refrain 
from expreſſing it; and we thereby gained the bleſſings of the 
venerable matron. God bleſs you!“ ſays ſhe, „they are 
e poor, it is true, but {till they are lovely little innocents. God 
protects them; and ſure I am, he will reward their generous 
„ benefactor with peace and happineſs hereafter !” Happy 
man ! thought I, the feelings of thy own heart muſt afford thee 
ample: recompence in this life; and, in that to come, bleſſings 
attend thee and all thy generation ! Amen, intuitively whiſpered 
my companions. So on we went till we arrived at Whitchurch, 
an antient borough pleaſantly ſituated on the ſkirts of the foreſt 
of Chute, 58 mules from London. 


From hence, ſtill continuing our route through Andover, 
Luggerſhall, and Everley, we at length reached the Devizes, 
where we remained one night, that we might have the whole 
morning for obſerving the choice collection of paintings of Mr. 
Methuen at Corſham. To Corſham we accordingly repaired 
the next morning, where we were highly delighted with the 
following performances of ſome of the beſt maſters : 


In the parlour, 


A Saint Sebaſtion, by Guido. 

Two landſcapes, by Nicholas Pouſſin. 
Two fruit pieces, by Michael Angelo. 
An old man's head, by Rubens. 

A tinker at breakfaſt, by John Baptiſto Wenix. And 
A Suſanna and the elders, by Giozeppe Chiari. 


In 
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In a withdrawing-room, 
A head, by Guido; and a flave, by Coti. 


A In a bed-room, 

5 A moſt exquiſitely finiſhed fruit- piece; the curtain and 1 

E-. carpet, by Malteze ; and the fruit, by Michael Angelo. - Z | 
And Henry II. on his pilgrimage, by Chiaroferri. M1 


In the withdrawing-room, - . 
The dawning of the morn, by Claude le Lorain. . 57 
A virgin and child, by Carlo Cignani. bt 
Hernando Cortez, by Titan. | 
The nativity, by Paſcolini. 
A man's head, by Correggio. 
Two flower- pieces, by Verelſt. 
A St. Sebaſtian, by Tilippe Lauri. 
Our Saviour taken from the croſs, by Rubens. 
A head, by Carlo Vinci. 
Our Saviour and Nicodemus, by Guercino. 
Our Saviour and the woman of Samaria, by the ſame 

maſter. And 

A Virgin, Child, and Saints, on wood, by Parmugiano. - 


— — — ꝓwk)hj — > — — — 
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In the long-· room, 


David and Abigail, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens. 

The Temple of Bacchus, and ſetting ſun, by Claude 
le Lorain. 

The ordination of St. Denis, patron of France, by St. 


Clement the Pope, by Euſtache le Sueur. 
M Women 
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Women at work by candlelight, by Jacomo Baſſon. 

Charity and her three children, by Vandyke. 

Tobias and the Angel, by Michael Angelo. 

Our Saviour betrayed, by Vandyke. 

Venus dreſſing, by Paul Veroneſe. 

Vulcan at his forge, by the blackſmith of Antwerp. 

The marriage of St. Catherine, by Guercino. 

A conſultation, and a mathematician, by Spagnole tta. 

A hunting-piece, by Rubens and Snider. 

The baptiſm of our Saviour, by Guido, moſt animated. 
A dead Chriſt, by Annibal Caraccio. 

The murder of the innocents, 'by Vandyke. 

David with Goltah's head, by Leonello Spado. 

Our Saviour at ſupper at the Phariſees-houſe, by Carlo 

Dolce. 
A Turk's head, by Rembrandt. And 
A beautiful chimney-piece, in marble, by Skimmicar. 


Excluſive of the pictures, there is nothing to be ſeen at Cor- 
ſham. The houſe 1s a good one, though neither grand nor ele- 
gant ; and the grounds, though they may be pleaſant, are nei- 
ther ſufficiently extenſive nor improved to merit the obſervation 
of a traveller. Quitting Corſham, therefore, we next proceeded 
to Bath, where we reſted ourſelves a few days. 
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LET 1K X. 


July 1778, 
T Bath, having concluded our journey into Somerſetfhire, 
: we next proceeded to Briſtol, where we reſolved upon re- 
maining ſome time for the benefit of the waters. Briſtol, 


115 miles from London, is the ſecond city in the Britiſh do- 


minions for trade, wealth, and the number of inhabitants. 
Though it lies in the two counties of Somerſet and Glouceſter-- 
ſhire ; yet before it was made a county of itſelf, which was in the 


reign of Edward III. it was by the partiament-rolls reckoned in 
Somerſetſhire. Briſtol does not make any great figure in hiſtory 


before the Norman conqueſt, only we are told that one Harding, 


a natural ſon of the king of Denmark, was governor of Bright- 


ſtow, in the reign of Edward the Confeflor ; and it was front 
this place that Harold failed in 1063, when he went to ſup- 
preſs the Welſh, who made ſeveral inroads, and committed 


dreadful ravavages on the borders. The. river Avon runs 
through the city. . 


When we conſider Briſtol as a place of trade and riches we 
are greatly ſurprized to find the houſes ſo meanly built, and the 
ſtreets ſo narrow, dirty, and ill- paved. This is in ſome meaſure 
owing to an 1ll-judged parſimony ;. for the houſes being moſtly 
built in the ſame manner as thoſe in London before the fire 1666, 
with the upper ſtories projecting in the ſtreets, are patched up 
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and repaired from time to time. But this is a very impolitic 
meaſure ; for beſides the expences attending the different repairs, 


and the low price of the rents, were a fire to happen in Briſ- 


tol it would be attended with as dreadful conſequences, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants, as it was in London. 
Their method uſed in carrying goods through the city, although 
ſuited to the inconveniencies of the place, is the moſt clumſey 
that can be thought of; for inſtead of carts, which they alledge 
would break down the pavement over the cellars, they uſe ſledges 
or ſleds, which rubbing continually againſt the pavement ren- 
ders it ſmooth, and in froſty weather ſlippery and dangerous. 
Another inſtance of their unaccountable prejudice is with re— 
ſpe& to their Exchange, which the merchants will not tranſact 
their buſineſs in, although an act to build it was procured with 
much labour and expence, and although by their meeting in the 
open ſtreet they are conſtantly expoſed to the inclemency of the 
weather. The whole expence of this building, erected at the 
public coſt, and in fact of no benefit whatſoever, amounted to 


50,0001. The public nuſance of their glaſs-houſes is likewiſe 


another inſtance of their intolerable obſtinacy : the city, from 
the continual ſmoke ariſing from them, being conſtantly darkened 
and in dirt, while the inhabitants are almoſt ſuffocated with 
noxious effluvia. Briſtol ſuffered conſiderably from an earth- 
quake in 1574. 


On the north of the Avon, and ifluing from St. Vincent's 
Rock, is the celebrated ſpring of mineral water. The proper- 
ties of this water are very different from thoſe of Bath. They 
are generally ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a cooling and a healing quality, 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote an appetite, and aſſiſt di- 

geſtion. 
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geſtion. They are not, however, recommended in all caſes, 
neither are they to be played with, any more than the more 
violent mineral waters that are to be met with in this kingdom. 
On a riſing ground on the back of the wells is the beautiful 
village of Clifton, where there are lodgings provided for the 
reception of company, and where we took up our abode. 
The proſpect from this hill is romantic and delightful to a de- 
gree, inſomuch that from the purity of its air and its ſituation, 
it has frequently been called the Montpelher of England. 
Clifton has at all times the preference of any place of reſidence 
in or about Briſtol ; for it not only is convenient for the wells; i 
15 but it is ſo happily ſituated with reſpect to Durdham Downs, | 
a that, without hill or trouble, valetudinarians are in a few mi— 

+ nutes conveyed to them, and thereby enjoy an advantage equal, 

if not ſuperior in effect, to that of the waters. Indeed this the £ 
phyſicians themſelves acknowledge; for as one of them ſaid to 

me, * It is of no conſequence whether the benefit accruing 

eto invalids proceeds from the water or from the downs, they 

* both of them are undoubtedly great reſtoratives ; and it is 

“ more thau probable, that the downs may be entitled to the 

© merit of a moiety of the cure at leaſt.” This being the 

caſe, therefore, the downs are conſtantly crouded with people 

of every denomination. The ſick drive thither for health, and 

the unailing for amuſement. . 
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At the extremity of Durdham Downs is a prepoſterous build- 
ing of a gentleman called Cook, and properly denominated his 
folly. It ſeems to have been erected in the extravagance of 

caprice. Its form is that of a tower, and its uſe nothing but 
as 4 monument of the imbecility of human nature. From 
5 Durdham 
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Durdham Downs a very pleaſant road leads directly to King's 
Weſton Downs, which command a fine proſpect over the Severn, 
and have adjoining to them Blaze Caſtle, and a ſeat of lord 
Clifford. Blaze Caſtle has nothing remarkable about it, ſave a 
ſimilar, though in ſome reſpects rather a better view than that 
from the downs. Lord Clifford's, however, has many advan- 
tages. The grounds are well ſwelled in lawn, and the trees, 
excepting here and there, are not inelegantly planted. The 
houſe itſelf 1s indifferent ; and, like eyery one of Vanbrugh's, 
heavy. In it are the following pictures: 


Fn the hall, 
Many of the Southwell family, and their friends, par- 
ticularly one of Dr. Harvey, who firſt diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood. 


In lord Clifford's drefling-room, 
A whole length, by Sir Peter Lely. 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, by Hans Holbein. 
An old man's head and its companion, by maſters un- 
known. 
Charles II. by Sir Peter Leley. And 
Lewis Watſon, earl of Rockingham, by Sir Peter Lely. 


In the drawing-room, 
Joſeph and our Saviour, by Guido.. 
St. Cecilia, by Dominicini. 
St. John, by Raphael. 
Suſanna and the elders, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens. 
St. Jerom, by Aug. Caracci. 
: St. John, 
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St. John, by Giorgione—A head, by Titian. 
Two painters, by Baracci. And 
The portrait of an old prelate, by a hand unknown. 


In the antichamber, 
A hermit, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. And 
An old pilgrim, by Seman. 


In the dining-room, _ 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Efſex, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


And Lady Elizabeth Cromwell, by the ſame maſter. 


In the lady Clifford's dreſſing- room, 
Two hermits, by Pollinberg. 


Evening and morning, by Claude le Lorain. 


Our Saviour entombed, by Michael Angelo. And 
Our Saviour and the ſhepherds, by Lucca Giordano. 


Beſides theſe there is nothing elſe worth attending to at lord 
Clifford's, but the proſpe& down and acroſs the Severn into 
Wales, which is rich and pictureſque. 


LETTER 
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LETTER NE 


July 1778. 

AVING, as I have already told you, vifited all ſuch 

places in the neighbourhood of Clifton as were worthy 
of obſervation, we next proceeded down the Avon from the 
Hot-wells at Briſtol to King's Road at the entrance of that river 
from the Severn. Nothing can be conceived more highly ro- 
mantic, than ſome of the views from the winding of the Avon. 
At one moment ſtupendous rocks ſeem tottering o'er your head, 
at anotber a wild valley opens to your view. Sometimes the eye 
becomes charmed with a highly cultivated country; and at others 
delighted with ſhipping and the appearances of traffic and in- 
induſtry. On our arrival, however, at King Road, we found 
ourſelves too late to ſave our tide to Wales, and were therefore 
under the neceſſity of dropping with the ſtream to a ſmall neck 
of land in Somerſetſhire, where in the hoſpitable boſom of a 
cavern, and in charming ſpirits, we regaled ourſelves till the 
tide of flood told us it was time to proſecute our voyage; hurry- 
ing, therefore, into the boat with all the expedition that a 
rocky ſhore, over which we were obliged to clamber, would ad- 
mit of, we cheerily plied the oars, and in the ſpace of about. 
four hours reached Chepſtow in South Wales. 


Chepſtow, 133 miles from London, 1s fituated near the mouth 
of the Wye, over which it has a bridge, and was formerly a 
place 
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place of great note. Part of the walls and caſtle ſtill remain, 
the latter in tolerable good repair. The name is of Saxon ori- 
ginal, and denotes it to have been a town of trade and com- 
merce. The Old Venta Silurum is about four miles from it, 
and ſome affirm it roſe out of the ruins of that ancient city. It 
is the port for all the towns that ſtand on the rivers Wye and 
Lug ; ſhips of good burthen may come up to it, and the tide 
flows here in a violent manner, riſing commonly ſix fathom or 
11x fathom and an halt at the bridge. As half of it is in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and the other half in Monmouthſhire, it is main- 
#1] tained at the expence of both counties. A beautiful Roman | 
F pavement was diſcovered here in 1689. Chepſtow, if ever it 17 
was a populous and beautiful town, has now very little the re- Kt 
mains of either ; the houſes are poor and dirty, the ſtreets nar- 
row, and the Inns ſo wretchedly bad, that travellers would do 
right to continue there no longer than merely to procure a 


change of horſes. 
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Two miles diſtant from Chepſtow is Pierceficld, the ſeat of 
Mr. Morris. On the entrance of this gentleman's ground, the 
eye is hurt by a long ſtrait walk, which has neither clumps of 
trees nor avenues to confine or variegate the ſcene. The houſe 
too is but indifferent, and ſo whimſically placed, as not to ad- 
mit of a determination with reſpect to its front until it is exa- 
mined nearly. The lawn, however, which reaches towards the 
river, is beautiful, and ſo carefully ſwelled and planted as to afford 
a moſt delightful field of paſture. On one ſide of this lawn, 
and to the back of the houſe, is the ſhrubbery, at the entrance 
of which you have a fine view of the old caſtle of Chepſtow. 
Here, however, you get involved in the ſerpentine windings of 
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the wood, and continue ſo until you come to a grotto in an 
artificial hill, from whence you have a moſt romantic view of 
Land-caught Clift, the rivers Severn and the Wye. Still pro- 
ceeding in the ſhrubbery you next aſcend a ſmall eminence, 
which opens an enchanting proſpect of the town of Land- 
caught. This town, or rather village, as it conſiſts but of a 
few cottages, is famous for producing the fine Stire cyder, and 
for forming a whole pariſh by two farms. Next you come to a 
ſpot which affords a wild and moſt extenſive view. On the one 
ſide Land-caught village, with a beautiful aſcent from the river 
Wye, rearing its little head with the cliff of the ſame name, 
ſerving as the back ground to the picture. On the other-Chep- 
ſtow, with its ivy-mantled towers, the lordly Severn receiving 
its tributary rivulets, and the diſtant but fertile regions of 
Glouceſter and of Somerſetſhire. Still continuing in the ſhrub- 
bery, which by the way has too much regularity and ſameneſs 
to be pleaſing, you at length come to a cave excavated in a 
rock, from the mouth of which the report of a gun, or any 
other violent percuſſion of the air, is heard to reverberate 
around the neighbouring hills and cliffs, and thereby to form a 
continued echo, until at length it gradually loſes itſelf in the 
diſtant woods. I will not pretend to determine how far this 
ſhrubbery may anſwer the expectations of other viſitants—as for 
my part, I muſt confeſs, I was diſappointed. If extent alone; 
with a number of trees, can render a place worthy of admiration; 
it certainly poſſeſſes thoſe advantages, with the additional ones of 
good proſpects here and there. Nature has indiſputably thrown 
together all thoſe points, which, taken either ſeparate or to— 
gether, form pleaſing views : and yet the whole has fuch a ſame- 
neſs that the imagination wearied, as well as the ſight, pants 

| for 
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for a ſcene more variegated and enlivened. Moſt people are 
pleaſed with the effe& of wood and water properly diverſified, and 
they are certainly warranted by the true criterion of taſte ; a 
plain meadow, however, has to me beauties, which I have 
never been able to diſcover in the fineſt artificial improvements 
that I have ſeen. And never did this unfaſhionable predilection 
ſo feelingly impreſs itſelf as on our quitting the ſhrubbery and 
entering an extenſive field ready for the ſcythe, and wildly in- 
terſperſed with trees. This meadow adjoining to the ſhrubbery 
extends itſelf to the high road, and from the top of it, where 
a turret has happily been erected, yields one of the fineſt pro- 
ſpects diſcernible from Piercefield. From the meadow you again 
enter into a ſmall ſhrubbery, which leads you to a ſpot railed in, 
called from its frightful eminence the Lover's Leap; the per— 
pendicular height of which, and perpendicular 1t may juſtly be 
ſtiled, is computed at zoo feet. At the bottom is a beautiful 
wood, ſpreading itſelf along the ſides of the adjacent hills, with 
the Wye waſhing its banks in an elegantly formed curvature. 


After viewing Piercefield we returned to Chepſtow, where 
we diverted ourſelves till ſupper with walking about, aud in com- 
pany with a mob of all denominations in admiring fome active 
feats of a rope- dancer in the market-place. The accommodations 
in this town, as I have already obſerved, are very indifferent, 
We were, however, obliged to take up our abode there for that 
night ; but early the next morning, mounting our carriages, 


we ſet out for the abbey of Tfntern, a molt beautiful ruin, ſitu- 
ated in the bottom of a vale, about fix miles from Chepſtow. 


Never did the eye behold a more venerable object than this abbey 
preſents on the entrance of the great door. The ruthleſs hand 
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of Time has effeQtually diſmantled it of ſuch decaying ma- 
terials as originally compoſed a part of its beauty and its 
ſtrength. Nothing remains now but the walls, ſome of the 
arches, and the ftone caſements of the windows: but yet 
ſuch is the charming ſimplicity of the whole, ſpread with a 
verdant turf, while feſtoons of ever- green tendrils, climbing 
through the interſtices of the Gothic pillars, throw an awful 
ſolemnity round its head, that I eaſily could conceive the 
fervor of enthuſiaſm which frequently pervades the mind 
in dwelling on a ſubject of this nature. This abbey, dedi- 
cated to God and St. Mary of Tintern (as an inſcription in- 
formed us) was founded by Walter Fitz Richard de Clare, 
lord of Cerwent and Monmouthſhire, in the year 1131. 
Willam earl of Pembroke and marthall of England, who 
married the daughter and heir of Richard de Clare, ſurnamed 
Strongbow, gave divers lands and privileges to the abbot and 
monks, who were of the Ciſtertian order, obliging them to 
pray for his and his wife's ſouls, and for thoſe of his wife's an- 
ceſtors. Roger Debigot, duke of Norfolk, added to theſe 
benefactions. It has been famous for the tombs and monu- 
ments of ſeveral great perſonages; principally the above- 
named Richard de Clare earl of Pembroke, called Strongbow, and 
Walter earl of Pembroke, who in the diſpute between the houſes 


of York and Lancaſter was taken priſoner in Banbury fight, and 


beheaded. The length of the abbey from eaſt to weſt 1s 
two hundred and thirty-one feet, and the breadth from north 
to ſouth one hundred and fifty-nine feet—pillars twenty-four, 
windows eighty-four. 


The 
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The road from Chepſtow to Tintern, or at leaſt from the 
commencement of the croſs road, 1s very narrow, rugged, and 
ſteep : it ſtill however is rendered pleaſing by the romantic 
hills, covered with trees, which imm<diately run up from the 
road to a conſiderable height on either ſide. In all events, a tra- 
veller of curioſity would amply be repaid for a fifty miles tire- 
ſome journey, by the views of ſo much fimplicity and ele- 
gance. 


Returning from Tintern we ſtruck into the high Newport 


road, and in the pariſh of Kerwent, about five miles from 
Chepſtow, ſtopped to obſerve an ancient relique, which we 
were given to underſtand was Roman. We accordingly repaired 
to the garden where this curioſity was to be ſeen, and were there 
conducted to the door of a ſmall room, erected by itſelf, with 
neither tables, chairs, nor any thing elſe for us to repoſe our- 


ſelves: neither could our conductreſs, who was an illiterate 
Welch girl, ſay to us much more in Engliſh, than to deſire us 
to walk in. On our entrance, however, we ſoon perceived the 


object of our enquiry. It was a teſſellated Roman pavement in 
the higheſt preſervation, round which the room had recently 
been built. Though poſſibly upwards of ſixteen hundred years ago 
from its firſt being laid, the colours were yet incomparably bril- 
liant. The borders, together with the ornamental compartments 
of the center and the ſides, were perfect, and aſtonithingly clear; 


and an umformity ran through the whole (but at one end, 


where there were a few rows of plain Roman brick) which in- 


dicated. it to have been either the flooring of a very long and 


narrow room, or of one of the ſame ſize of that which is now 
built around it. The general opinion is, that this beautiful piece 
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of Moſaic was the entrance to a bath. However this be, it is 
certainly a valuable relique, and well worthy of the care which 
Mr. Lewis, on whoſe eſtate it is, pays to it. One thing, how- 
cver, is to be regretted, and that is, that Mr. Lewis did not 
erect the room a little larger, and within it run a rail, which 
ſhould prevent idle people from picking up little bits of the pave- 
ment as matters of curioſity. Being but ſmall, if this is con- 
tinued, the whole will vaniſh by degrees, and in a few years the 
name, and nothing elſe remain of ſo precious a remnant of 
antiquity. 


After having amuſed ourſelves with this teſſellated carpet, not 


ſo much for its ſingularity, as for its being the production of 
that wonderful people the Romans, we next proceeded through 
a dehghtful and highly cultivated country to Newport, a ſmall 
town, ſituated on the river Uſk, between the mouth of that ri- 
ver and the Czrleon, ſixteen miles from Chepſtow. The road 
from Chepſtow to this place is excellent, and the proſpects on 
either ſide moſt beautiful and pictureſque. Newport contains 
nothing worthy of remark, except its bridge, every plank of 
which 1s ſo looſely laid, that a traveller has the unpleaſant appre- 
henſion of falling at every ſtep into a ſtream, ſixty or ſeventy 


feet beneath him. The inns too are very indifferent. From 
Newport we {till continued our route through Monmouth, and 


from thence into Glamorganſhire, where we again halted. 


Cardiff, the town at which we put up, 1s tolerably well built, 
on the river Taff, and is eſteemed one of the moſt conſiderable 
in South Wales. Both the aſſizes and county courts are held 
in it, and the river 1s navigable for veſlels of burthen. This 


place, 
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place, however, has nothing in it worthy the attention of a travel- 
ler. The caſtle, it is true, carries the appearance of having 
been in former times a large and ſtately edifice. It was built 
by Robert Fitz-Haimon, a powerful Norman baron, about the 
year 1100, and has been famous for the captivity of Robert duke 
of Normandy, ſon of William the Conqueror, by order of his 
brother Henry I. and for the death of Robert earl of Glouceſter, 
natural ſon of Henry I. who died there 1147. But the ſituation 
of the caſtle itſelf is ſo low, and the whole country around it ſo 
devoid of proſpect, that a worſe ſpot for either health or plea- 
ſure could not have been picked out. By what tenure this caſtle 
is now held by lord Cardiff, we could not diſcover. It muſt, 
however, be ſomewhat ſingular, elſe his lordſhip would not, one 
would ſuppoſe, laviſh ſuch conſiderable ſums, as he now does in 
repairs and alterations: neither are thoſe alterations ſuch as 
will bear the teſt of judgment; for however antiquated the has 
bitable part of the ſtructure might have been, an uniformity of 
parts would certainly have continued much more pleaſing than 
modern doors: and windows, patched into Gothic fides. The 
largeſt apartment of this caſtle ſeems to have been the magazine 
raiſed in the centre of the ground, on an artificial eminence : 
it is an exact polygon of twelve fides, of a diameter of ſeventy- 
four feet. The Inn at Cardiff, called the Red Houſe, was by 
much the beſt we met with in our tour through. Wales. 


From Cardiff we next proceeded to Landaff, a place of great 
antiquity, as appears from its having been the ſeat of a biſhop 
about the time the Romans left the iſland. At preſent, however, 


it is but a ſmall decayed place, without any thing worthy of 
notice, 
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notice, excepting the cathedral. Diſtant from Cardiff about two 
miles. e 


Paſſing through Landaff, we next proceeded along the beauti- 
ful borders of the Taff to an old ruin on the ſide of a romantic 
hill, called Red Caſtle. The proſpects from this caſtle, diſtant 
but ſeven miles from Cardiff, are wonderfully fine and pictureſque, 
eſpecially from the windows of an arched room in the center of 
it. Much of it however has already tumbled down, and the re- 
mainder ſcems to totter. The path-way to the caſtle is carried 
in ſerpentine windings, through a ſhrubbery, charmingly wild 
in its preſent appearance, but probably in its younger days 
the effect of art and cultivation. Still continuing our journey 
along the verdant confines of the Taff, we next arrived at the 
celebrated bridge of Pontipriethe, commonly called New Bridge. 
This bridge, erected at the expence of two brothers, has but one 
arch, the ſpan of which 1s one hundred and forty feet, and the 
height thirty-ſix feet perpendicular. - 'The Taff runs through 
it, and ſometimes with ſuch rapidity, that it has been twice or 
thrice completely waſhed away. Small as this object itſelf may 
be, in compariſon with other bridges, both in England and on 
the continent, it ſtill, however, has the advantage in the exten- 
ſiveneſs of its arch. The river too that winds on either fide of 
it, tranſparent as a mirror, and hung with variety of trees, to- 
gether with the multiplicity of hills which ſurround it, covered 
with green, and bearing marks of cultivation, are aſſemblages of 
ſuch wild and varicgated beauties, that we could ſcarcely tear 
ourſelves from a ſcene ſo charmingly romantic, 
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The next place of obſervation, according to our plan, was 
Caerphilly, From Pontipriethe, we therefore ſet out, and after 
meaſuring ſome part of the road, which we had already tra- 


velled, we next turned off into a croſs road, ſo rugged, ſteep, 


and difficult of aſcent, that we were under the neceſſity of diſ- 
mounting from our carriages, and of walking to the ſummit. 
Our deſcent, however, on the other fide rewarded us amply for 
our fatigue, being delightfully pleaſant the whole way to the 
village of Caerphilly, This town is ſituated among the hills, on 


the banks of the river Rimney, where there are ſtill the remains 


of a caſtle, which for ſtrength and magnificence exceeds not 
only all others in Wales, but alſo in England, except that of 
Windſor. The hall is ſeventy feet in length, thirty- four broad, 
and ſeventeen high. The aſcent to it is on the ſouth ſide, by a 
large ſtair- caſe eight feet broad, with a vaulted roof ſupported 
by twenty arches, riſing gradually, and the entrance is near the 


weſt end, oppoſite to which on the north is a chimney ten 


feet broad, with two windows on each fide, built in the ſame 
manner as thoſe in Gothic churches, only that they are con- 
tinued in length from the floor to the roof of the building. 
Many curious figures are carved on the fides of theſe windows, 
and there are ſeven triangular pillars, placed at equal diſtances on 
the ſide of the walls, each of them being ſupported by three 
buſtos. Some have imagined that this was a Roman work, but 


nothing can be more extravagant, as the whole of the architgc- ® 


ture is Gothic, and it was, no doubt, the principal reſidence of one 
of the kings of South Wales, although hiſtory is ſilent as to. the 
time when it was built. The ſituation of this ſtupendous edi- 
fice, the ſtrength of the walls, and the lofty rooms give us 
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ſome notion of the cuſtoms of the inhabitants, and the ſump- 
tuous manner in which thoſe princes lived, in what is termed 
their barbarous ſtate of ſociety. Some coins have been found 
here, but none of them of any great antiquity, being either 
Britiſh, or ſuch as ſeem to have been ſtruck about the time the 
Romans left the iſland. The circumference of ſuch parts of 
this caſtle as can be traced, is computed at two miles and three 
quarters. Many of the walls, however, and ſome of the roofs 
even, are ſtill remaining, eſpecially one half of a high tower, 
which has declined about eleven or twelve feet from its original 
ſituation, and now goes by the name of the Hanging Tower, 
from its extraordinary poſition. The ſtairs in this caſtle 
likewiſe, as well as in moſt of the other Gothic ſtructures 
that are in England, are nearly geometrical. The cement 


is infinitely ſtronger than any of modern compoſition ; and 
the whole erected with ſtone, inſtead of brick, as was the 
cuſtom with our forefathers. The old name of this caſtle 
was Sanghennith, diſtant from Landaff five miles. Thus 
having got to the end of our excurſion into South Wales, 
we returned by a different road, through Glamorganſhire to 
Newport, where we embarked in our boat, and after a five 
hours row acroſs the Severn, at length arrived at King 
Road, and from thence proceeding up the Avon, landed 
at Briſtol Hot-Wells, highly delighted with our jour 
ney. 


One or two remarks, however, eſcaped me in their proper 
place. The firſt was, that the teſſellated pavement was diſ- 
covered in the planting of a fruit- tree. The ſecond, that 

33 the 
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the people in Glamorganſhire, particularly the women, dreſs 
themſelves in a ſtuff, reſembling in every reſpe& the High- 
land plaid. And, laſtly, that the very loweſt of the pea- 
ſants are affable and courteous, 
Adieu, 
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LETTER XII 


Auguſt 1778. 
ITTLE did I imagine, that, at the back of pleaſure, 


miſery was coming with giant ſtrides to overtake us on 
our journey. Alas! how tranſitory is all human happineſs !— 
Thou kneweſt, my friend, the kind Eliza —, gentle creature !— 
Misfortune had reared her in her ſchool; the bittereſt cup of keen 
affliction had been adminiſtered to her from her birth ;—ſhe was 
indeed the child of ſorrow! Wretchedneſs, however, could not 
warp the texture of her mind; in every trial ſhe roſe ſuperior 
to her ſex. But the time, alas! was nigh, when all theſe 
ſtruggles could avail her nothing. Sickneſs, that bitter fiend, 
accumulated on her head each complicated ill; nature ſupported 
it awhile: ſhe at length, however, ſunk ; and, in the arms of 
her friends, winged her flight into thoſe regions where peace 
eternal will reward her for her ſufferings: ſhe died yeſterday. 
The following extempore on her death you will read with every 


allowance. It was preſented to —, an amiable creature, who 
ſtays but for the laſt act, and then ſhe leaves us: 


Ceaſe, lovely Choriſters, your playful notes, 
No more in rapture warble thro' the dale; 

Let plaints and ſadneſs ſwell your little throats, 
And dying murmurs pant along the gale. 


For 


„ 1 
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For now, alas! the hour is come, 
When joy and happineſs are fled ; 
When comfort flies each village home, 
And peace repoſeth with the dead. 


The morn was fair, the meads were gay, 
Each ſpring-tide flow'r its bloſſom rear'd, 
When firſt Chleoris came this way, 

And with ſweet ſmiles our boſoms cheer'd. 


Each infant babe ſhe'd fondly kiſs, 

On each ſhe'd lay her kind command ; 
On all ſhe'd pour the cup of bliſs, 
And ſtretch the charitable hand. 


With heart like this, with ſoul ſincere, 
This Fair-one ſickened in her bloom; 
Her fate, ah ! ſtop, thou filent tear, 
Remorſeleſs, ſnatched her to the tomb. 


What then avails this boaſt of man! 
This meteor beauty of an hour ? 
Since all alike have fixt their ſpan, 
And none elude the tyrant's pow'r. 


The ſcene at length is cloſed. This morning we interred her 
in the cathedral of the city. And now, my friend, adieu. I 
too will leave this deſolated ſpot. Where you will hear from 
me next, is more than I can tell you. In all events, it will be 
in the proſecution of my tour the moſt likely way of diſſipating 
melancholy. | 
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LETTER XIII. 


Auguſt 1778. 


N conſequence of what I told you in my laſt, here I am, my 

friend, in company with ———, arrived at Thornbury in 
Glouceſterſhire, a town ſituated on the eaſtern banks of the 
Severn on a rivulet which runs into it, and diſtant 120 miles 
from London. This place is ſuppoſed to be of great antiquity, 
and was formerly endowed with many privileges. That, how- 
ever, which alone is worthy of obſervation, 1s the remnant of 
an old caſtle, or rather palace, began by the great Duke of 
Buckingham in the reign of Henry VIII. but left unfiniſhed, 
that nobleman having fallen a victim to the enmity of Cardinal 
Wolſey. Great part of this elegant ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, 
and in high preſervation. It has moſtly been built with ſquare 
ſtones, and parts of it in a more elegant and airy form than in 
general is to be met with in our modern buildings. The whole 
has a beautiful appearance of nicety and preciſion ; the walls 
and windows are wonderfully ſlight, though durable, and the 
rooms are of a juſt proportion. One part of this ruin 1s {till 
inhabited; and, on one fide, an echo rebounds from the oppo- 
ſite wall, which has a ſurpriſing, and, at the ſame time, a curious 
effect. In ſhort, this caſtle is well worthy of obſervation, not 
only for the elegance of the building itſelf, but likewiſe for the 
proſpect of the Severn and South Wales, which it commands in 
an eminent degree. 


Leaving 
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Leaving this place, we next proceeded to Berkley, another 
borough in Glouceſterſhire, diſtant 113 miles from London. 
This in every reſpect is inferior to Thornbury ; nor is the eaſtle, 
though ſo much talked of, and ſo much admired for being kept 
in repair, in any wiſe comparable. The caſtle was erected in 
the reign of Henry II. and is ſtill, in general, perfect. It was 
not, however, in its firſt deſign either elegant or grand; but 
whatever it might have then been, it is now deſtitute of even 
the commoneſt pretenſion to magnificence. Neither are the 


grounds or the proſpects to be ſpoken of; the whole, indeed, 


is as indifferent as a place can be. How travellers can be ſo 
infatuated themſelves, or how they can venture to impoſe upon 
the credulity of the world, in loading objects with praiſe that 
are in every reſpect unworthy of them, is to me aſtoniſhing. 
Some people, indeed, are delighted with mouldering chairs and 
a faded tapeſtry; and, perhaps, in ſo doing, they ſhew the ex- 
quiſite perfection of their guſto. But, in the name of common 
ſenſe, what is there to be admired in an old oaken, japanned bed, 
daubed with gold, the work of ſome needy ulpholſterer in 1330? 
or of one of a ſimilar complexion, honoured: by the very mortal 
limbs of Charles I.? or of that on which Sir Francis Drake 
compoſed himſelf in a crazy old ſhip, or Lord Berkeley ſlum- 
bered on in his cruizes in the channel ? Theſe are venerable re- 
liques to be ſure, and ought to be preſerved, together with the 
archives, in the muſeum of the family; but, truly, they are 
unworthy the obſervation of a common perſon. Two things, 
I confeſs, are good in the caſtle ; the firſt is, 


An animated portrait of Mary, wife of James I. 
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And the ſecond, 


A drawing-room, furniſhed with the handy works of 
the celebrated L —- B——. 


„% Why, before I was of your age, I had finiſhed, with my 
“ own fingers, a complete ſet of chairs, and a fine ſcreen in 
& tent ſtitch ; four counterpanes in Marſeilles quilting, and the 
Creed and the Ten Commandments in the hair of our family. 
It was framed and glazed, and hung over the parlour chimney- 
piece; and your poor dear grandfather was prouder of it, 
* than of cer a picture in his houſe.” 


* 


640 


cc 


LovE IN A VILLAGE. 


Adjoining to the caſtle almoſt, is the pariſh church, a reſpec- 
table looking building. Unfortunately, however (at leaſt fo I 
conceived it to have been) the pariſhioners found a church was 
not the thing without a ſteeple. A ſteeple was, therefore, agi- 
tated in a veſtry, and it was ſolemnly reſolved it ſhould be 
ereted. How vain are all the determinations of us mortals ! 
the church could not bear the ſteeple; what was then to be 
done? Oh! who could bear to pray without a ſteeple !—Well 
then, the ſteeple was at length determined on; but where do 
you think? Why, at the diſtance of about 20 yards only from 


the edifice it was intended for. Whimſical as this may ſeem to 
you, the fact is indiſputably true. 


From Berkley we proceeded on towards Tetbury, ſtopping 
within two miles of it to take a view of the ruins of Beverſton 


caſtle. This caſtle is reputed old, and poſſibly may have been 
| ſtrong ; 
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ſtrong; a moat ſurrounds it, Some Roman antiquities have 
been dug up here, but they have not been deemed a ſufficient 
proof of its having been a Roman ſtation. Tetbury is ſituate 
between Sodbury-Chipping and Cirenceſter, at the diſtance of 
99 miles from London. It is a populous town and healthy, but, 
in dry ſummers is very deficient in the article of water. The 
Avon has its ſource in the vicinity of Tetbury. Continuing at 
this place all night, we next morning early viſited Magdalen 
meadow, the place whence this river is ſuppoſed to iſſue; and, 
to our great ſurprize, found that the ſtream was dried up, as it in 
general is in the ſummer ſeaſon. How far this, therefore, can 
be called the ſource of the Avon, I will not pretend to determine: 
the idea, however, is laughable enough, that it ſhould be fo 
called. without there being a ſufficiency of water in the channel 
even to wet one's finger. The ſpring, indeed, 1s always at work; 
but then it does not overflow its own little bafon, until the rainy 
months of the year. It has, however, acquired the name under 
the ſanction of hoary-headed authority, and that is enough. 


Leaving this ſpot, we next entered upon the high road; at 


the third mile-ftone of which from Tetbury, mounting our 


horſes, and directing our carriage to Cirenceſter, we turned to 
the left, and, after a ſhort progreſs, found ourſelves in the ex- 
tenſive and really beautiful wood of Lord Bathurſt, through 
which there are elegant lawns for ſeven or eight miles together. 
If, at any time, ſtrait walks can be pleaſing or agreeable, it is. 
at the moment a man finds himſelf in the midſt of an unknown 
place, and that he is thereby preſented with a clue to extricate 
himſelf from the difficulties by which he is ſurrounded. This, 
we found to be the caſe in the wood and park, of which I am 
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now ſpeaking ; for having undertaken the journey without a 
guide, we moſt probably ſhould have been entangled, had we 
not followed the exact directions that were thus afforded us. 
'There are, however, too many avenues in the wood of Ciren- 


ceſter, according to modern taſte: had there been fewer, and 


ſome of them diverſified with a more liberal diſtribution of 
clumps, it would have been rendered a moſt charming place. 
As it is, indeed, it poſſeſſes a vaſt degree of beauty; nor do I 
ever remember to have enjoyed a more pleaſant ride, in any of 
the countries I have traverſed over. The houſe in which Lord 
Bathurſt refides, is immediately adjoining to Cirenceſter ; nor is 
it remarkable for any thing more, than that of having been the 


abode of the old lord, who was juſtly eſteemed the favorite of 
the Muſes. 


c 


* 


The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 

T' enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 

Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu'd, 

Not ſunk by ſloth, nor rais'd by ſervitude; 

To balance fortune by a juſt expence; 

& Join with economy, magnificence; 

With ſplendor, charity; with plenty, health. 
Oh! teach us, Bathurſt! yet unſpoil'd by wealth, 
That ſecret rare, between th' extremes to move 
Of mad good- nature, and of mean ſelf- love.“ 
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Cirenceſter, or what is commonly called Ciceſter, is an an- 
cient and well inhabited town. When the Romans were in this 
iſland, they ſettled a colony at this place, and fortified the town 
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with ſtrong lofty walls and a caſtle, the remains of which are ſtill 
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to be ſeen; and many antiquities, ſuch as medals, chequered pave- 
ments, and implements of war, have been dug up at different : 
times. On fearching after ſome of theſe, we found that all of { 
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them, excepting a ſmall piece of Moſaic work, had fallen into 
decay, or had been entirely loſt, from the ignorance of the 3 
people. We viſited, however, the Moſaic work ; where, in- . 
ſtead of any thing in perfection, we found a fragment of it moſt | 
unaccountably placed, as a threſhold to a door leading from the 
hall of an indifferent houſe to the kitchen. The injury which 
it muſt have received, in ſuch a ſituation, is evident; but that | 
which on enquiry we found to be {till worſe, was the obſtinate os 
booriſhneſs of the proprietor of the ſpot where it was diſcovered, 77 
who, diveſted of every principle of taſte or conſideration, moſt 1 
unpardonably demoliſhed a whole pavement of it, together with "oY 
the remains of an elegant Roman bath, although earneſtly en- 
treated to keep them in preſervation. 
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From hence we took our departure for Fairford, ſtopping in 
our way to take a view of the old Foſſe, or Roman highway, 
which, at an immenſity of trouble, has been continued from: 5 
Cirenceſter to Broad-Campden, on the borders of Oxfordſhire. 114 
Fairford 1s fituated on the river Coln, 81 miles from London, | 
and is noted chiefly for its church, which is poſſeſſed of a re- 
markable fine collection of painted glaſs. The figures and coun- 
tenances of ſome of theſe paintings are admirably executed, and 
the drapery in general is flowing and well ſoftened. The per- 
ſpective, likewiſe, is tolerably good, eſpecially in the repreſen- 0 
tation of an old caſtle in one of the back grounds. Hell, with 
its appendages, is, however, the beſt performance. The devil 
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really cuts an awful figure ; large eyes, gaping mouth, and all 
the other infernal marks by which he 1s repreſented ; while 
the animated characters around him ſhew the plenitude of his 
power, and the different ſpecies of puniſhment with which our 
mortal imperfections are puniſhable. In one quarter, ſhrews 
hurdled away in wheelbarrows ; in another, a party driven 
away in a cart, Here a harlequin monkey, branched about the 
head, juſt emblem of a petit maitre; and there, a Dives gnaw- 
ing his own exiſtence, and panting after wealth. The whole 
group, in ſhort, is exquiſitely ludicrous, and the colouring, 
glowing and full of richneſs, 


Quitting this company, we proceeded to a ſeat adjoining to 
the town, belonging to a widow-lady of the name of Lamb. 
Modern compilers have loaded this place with praiſe for its im- 
provements ; but we found none of them. The zra of ill taſte 
is diſcernible throughout. On the one fide, a row of metho- 
diſtical yews, ſtarched and prim as the enlightened Whitfield- 
lites z and on the other, a ſluggiſh ſtream tortured into the re- 
ſemblance of an inverted I. Much, however, might be done 
at this place; Nature has not been deficient, and in reality the 
wants but the aſſiſtance of a little art to make her appear in all 
the pride of beauty and perfection. 


From Fairford we again returned to Cirenceſter, and from thence 
proceeded towards Gloceſter. Nothing remarkable occurred to us 
in the route, excepting a proſpect which moſt delightfully opened 
itſelf on Hampden Common, about the 101 mile-ſtone from 
London. Nothing, indeed, could ſurpaſs it in richneſs, or 
beautiful imagery. On the right a deep vale highly diverſified 

and 
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and pictureſque, and on the left another valley of a more con- 
ſiderable extent, with a grand romantic winding of the Severn, 
and a range of lofty mountains ſerving as a back ground. The 
village of Stroud too, which in a ſhort time preſents itſelf, has 
all the appearance of a happy ſituation, while a river of the ſame 
name runs along its ſkirts, and for the extent of upwards of 
twenty miles affords the moſt ample conveniencies to the manu- 
facturers ſettled along its banks. | 


The diſtance from Stroud to Gloceſter is about eight mules, 
hilly moſt of the way. Not having, however, arrived at this 
place till late at night, and the next day being Sunday, when 
it was impoſſible to ſee any of the manufactories, we reſolved 
upon ſetting out for Cheltenham, diſtant from it about 10 
miles, and famous for its ſcorbutic mineral waters. The road 
to this inconſiderable town is as bad on the ſide of Gloceſter as it 
1s poſſible to conceive. Rugged for the firſt ſeven or eight miles, 
and a complete heap of ſand for the remainder, inſomuch that it 
inevitably muſt be the bed of a river in the rainy reaſon. Chel- 
tenham is ſituated on a flat, marſhy ſoil, and ſurrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills. The ſprings have the reputation of 
being ſalubrious, and the air of being healthful. Altogether, 
however, it 1s but a poor place. No rides, no amuſements, nor 


any walks, excepting about the Spa, where there are one or two 
ſtrait malls terminated through a viſto of elms by the ſteeple of 
the church. Here, however, having met with ſome of our friends 
we paſſed the day, and in the evening returned to Gloceſter, 


Gloceſter 1s a large and populous city, ſituated on the banks 
of the Severn, and diſtant from London about 102 miles. 
it 
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It was formerly remarkable. for being dirty: it is now, how- 
ever, quite the contrary, The ſtreets are new-paved, and the 
ſigns, which hung over paſſengers heads, are entirely taken 
down or placed againſt the houſes, in like manner with thoſe in 
London. This kind of improvement is highly commendable in 
the inhabitants : it ſhews a care likewiſe in the magiſtrates, 
which it is to be lamented is not more generally prevalent. The 
cathedral, although greatly ſpoken of, is but an inelegant, heavy 
pile of building. The outſide is handſomely ornamented, but 
the inſide is clumſy to a degree. The roof, which is generally 
handſome in Gothic ſtructures, is here very indifferent, and the 
ſupporters of it are ſo far from being elegant or light, that the 
pillars meaſure at leaſt, one with another, eight feet in dia- 
meter. In the time of the Romans Gloceſter was a Roman 
ſtation, and governed by a pro-conful. And Camden ſays, that 
the famous Roman way, called Ermin-ſtreet, which begins at 
St. David's in Pembrokeſhire and reaches to Southampton, 
paſſes through this city. Formerly it had many manufactories; 
but Briſtol hath ſince ſupplanted it, and there is now nothing 
remaining of that kind worthy of obſervation, excepting that 
of pins. In this ſmall branch it 1s aſtoniſhing the number of 
people who are employed : for,. independent of the digging the 
ore out of the earth, the ſmelting it, and afterwards the form- 
ing it into wire, in which ſtate it arrives with the pin-makers,, 
there are at leaſt fourteen or fifteen other different proceſſes. 
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Tewkſbury, the next town we viſited, is ſituated at the con- 
flux of the rivers Severn and Avon, and 1s diſtant from London 
102 miles. It is a large, clean, and well-inhabited town, and 
has a church erected in the year 715, which is in high preſer- 

vation 
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vation and is the largeſt in England, that is not cathedral or 
collegiate. The pavement of it, however, like that of many 
other churches that we have met with, is very indifferent. 
Strange ! that people, who pride themſelves upon the beauty of 
their places of worſhip, ſhould be ſo very inattentive as to neg- 
le& that which as a firſt object muſt neceſſarily ſtrike the eye 
of every beholder. The only manufactory now carried on at 


Tewkſbury is ſtocking-weaving. 


From 'Tewkſbury, proceeding on our journey, we arrived at a 
ſeat of lord Coventry in Worceſterſhire, called Crome Court. 
The entrance of this place at preſent beſpeaks nothing extraor- 
dinary. It has powers, however, of being rendered as much the 
contrary as one would deſire. On getting to the park-gate, the 
firſt object you are ſtruck with is a part of a ſheet of water, 
which at a great expence 1s carried on for the diſtance of a mule 
and a half, apparently with too much regularity. The rule and 
compaſs ſhould never be diſcernible where that element is con- 
cerned. It afterwards, however, winds and ſpreads itſelf with 
elegance along the park, and in ſome views is really charm- 
ing. The houſe, which though heavy, has the look of a mo- 
dern building, is large, but ſituated too low. The rooms are 
handſome and convenient; eſpecially a drawing-room hung and 
furniſhed with Gobelin tapeſtry, the fineſt perhaps in England. 
Excepting which, and a moſt expreſſive picture, 

Of a Mr. Coventry, the maſter unknown, 
there 1s nothing elſe worthy of remark in the houſe. The 
grounds are elegant, and kept in the niceſt order. On leaving 
the houſe, you continue through a ſhrubbery filled with a 
choice aſſemblage of plants to a ſmall building on an eminence, 
| called 
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called the Rotunda, from whence you have a proſpect of hill, 
wood, and dale, and of every beauty that can give richneſs to 
a ſcene. Nature, indeed, has in this view poured a profuſion of 
her bounties. You next enter into a continuance of the ſhrub- 
bery, which {till affords a pleaſant variety, until you arrive at a 
neat modern-built church, in the Gothic ſtile. Here it diverſifies 
again, and opens a ſomewhat more extenſive proſpect. A church, 
however, was not the building which ſhould have been erected 
here : this was the place for the houſe. No fituation could 
have afforded more conveniency, nor could the eye have wiſhed 
for a more commanding view. The expence, however, was per- 
haps too great. His lordſhip found the manſion where it now 
ſtands, and therefore contented himſelf with altering a few of 
the rooms, and in general with giving it a faſhionable exterior. 
Leaving the church, you again enter a ſhrubbery, which is 
much inferior to the preceding; but at the end is adorned 
with green-houſes, amply ſtocked with a variety of exotics. 
From the green houſes, where a botaniſt would find field ſufft- 
cient for amuſement, you paſs through a nurſery of young trees 
of all denominations, and come at length to a machine, which, 
by the labour of one horſe, ſupplies the river with water in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. Leaving this, you deſcend on one fide of the 
church into another ſhrubbery in the ſame degree of order, but 
fuperior in beauty to that which commences at the houſe ; and 
about the center of it come to another green-houſe, conſiderably 
larger than the former, and ſerving the purpoſe of a portico upon 
the removal of the plants into the open air. Thence proceeding 
you paſs under the high road, and enter upon a. highly delight- 
ful and pictureſque walk along the borders of the river. Here 


indeed Mr. Brown has exerted his taſte aud judgment with the 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt ſucceſs ; for inſtead of a marſhy diſagreeable piece of 
ground, as he found it, he has now worked it into a beautiful 
ſheet of water, with ſeveral iſlands irregularly interſperſed. To 
one of theſe iſlands, where a ſmall pavillion is erecting, there 
are two bridges, over both of which we paſſed. And thence 
for a conſiderable way wandering on the confines of the river, 
and encountering freſh beauties at every ſtep we advanced, we at 
length arrived at a ſmall boat, which, worked by the aid of pul- 
lies, carried us acroſs the water, aud lodged us within a few 


paces of our carriage. Altogether, this ſeat of lord Coventry's 


is well worthy of obſervation. Much pains have evidently been 
taken in the laying out of the grounds, and the care and atten- 
tion which is paid to the keeping of them in order is not ſuffici- 


ently to be admired, 


Quitting this place we next proceeded to Upton, a ſmall town 


ſituated on the banks of the Severn, 109 miles from London, 
and from thence continued our route to the Malvern Hills. 


Here, as at- Cheltenham, we found a party of valetudinary 
friends. The ſpring at Malvern is perfectly tranſparent and cool. 
The chemical faculty reckon it good in many caſes, eſpecially 
where a diſeaſe has made no greater lodgment than to be merely 
cutaneous. One houſe accommodates the whole of the company; 
they, however, paſs their time agreeably enough : the terrace 
along the hills affords them a delightſul walk: the ſpa is whole- 


ſome, and the air is exquiſitely pure. 


On the approach to the Malvern Hills, they appear of a 


much more conſiderable height than they really are: ſtill, 


however, they are lofty ; and, being ſituated in the midſt of a 


2 level 
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level country, ſtrike one with a degree of grandeur, which in any 

other ſituation they would be diveſted of. Every thing is judged 

of by compariſon. Shenſtone, if I miſtake not, had a view of 

Malvern from the Leaſowes. Tender hearted being! — had he 

| but approached them in the manner we did, he certainly would 

. have realized the beauty of his own imagery, in © my hills are 

1 „white over with ſheep : : the ſummit was wholly covered 

with them. The evening itſelf too was ſtill, and in ſhort r 
thing breathed the air of harmony and of love. 


Ve caverns, with moſs cover'd o'er! 
Ye meadows of Spring's vernal hue ! | 
Ye birds, who fond ſkip on the ſhore ! as 


My plaints I muſt murmur to you. 


4 Blithe Damon, the gay and the fair, 
7 Once woo'd and obtain'd my young heart, 
And, in rapture, would often declare, 


y That my virtues firſt pointed the dart. 
: With pleaſure ſome moons fleeted by, 
| | Which faw neither ſorrow nor care, 

4 Our hives with each other did vie, 

5 And the conteſt was equally dear. 


Ah! had we thus charmingly liv'd, 
In reciprocal change of regards, 

Still might we *gainſt Fortune have ſtriv'd, 
Content with our frugal awards, 
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But, alas! my young ſhepherd is fled, 
Is fled from my Iove-ſtraining arms, 
And chaunts to young Daphne, tis ſaid, 
And tunes his lov'd pipe to her charmg. 


Ah ! what have I then but to wail ! 
Ah! what have I then but to moan ! : 
Fond plaints won't with Damon avail, 


He heeds not the heart that's his own, 


Theſe lines you may remember; they were a juvenile effort, 
in humble imitation of one of the ſweeteſt bards that ever 
ſung. Take them then with all their imperfections on their 
head. To alter them would but be to rob an old piece of lumber: 
of its value - the ineſtimable ruſt and verdigreaſe of age. 
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Augult 1778. 


OETICALLY inſpired when I laſt wrote to you, I 

now feel myſelf a little fallen off, and therefore in the 
poor hanging-ſtrings of proſe muſt tell you that we are ſafe and 
ſound lodged in the old and venerable city of Worceſter. , This 
town has been long famous in the annals of this country; Ro- 
mans and Saxons have ſucceſſively flouriſhed in it, and of later 
days it has been ſignalized by the briſk engagement of Oliver 
Cromwell with his royal opponent ſupported by the Scots. The 
number of the inhabitants at this time is conſiderable. The 
ſtreets are large and well built, and the cathedral is in high pre- 
ſervation and of great antiquity, Like many others, however, 
of the firſt centuries, it is in the heavy Gothic ſtile of archi- 
tecture, ſuperior though, IJ muſt confeſs, to that of Gloceſter, 
The whole nave is paved with large ſquare ſtones, and an un- 
common degree of neatneſs is obſervable through every part of 
it. The monuments in this church are few in compariſon 
with thoſe in other churches. One there is, however, well 
worthy of obſervation, erected to the memory of biſhop Hough, 
by Roubilliac. Beſides this there is nothing elſe worthy atten- 
tention in Worceſter, excepting the manufactures of China and 
of carpeting. On viſiting the firſt we found a degree of ſuſ- 
picion to run through the overſeers. The materials of which 


the 
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the ware is compoſed they tenaciouſly keep to themſelves, even 
from the workmen who are employed in the forming of the 
utenſils. We however could pick out, that ſoap-ſtone:and glaſs 
make two of the principal ingredients. Neither could we pre- 
ciſely learn the different proceſſes that it undergoes. The 
following were all that we could come to the knowledge of, 
poſſibly the whole ; but I will not pretend to ſay. 

The grinding the materials; the ſifting them when formed 
into a liquid ; the drying that liquid by a furnace into a con- 
ſiſtency like dough ; the treading ot it and turning it, a laborious 
operation ; the rough forming it into utenſils by means of a 
wheel; this appeared the moſt curious. It was thus; a man 
with a round piece of ebony before him, which turned horizon- 
tally by means of a fmall hand-wheel which was kept in motion 
by a boy, fixed a lump of clay upon the wood, and then with 
his fingers moulded it into form almoſt as quick as thought : 
theſe lumps were, however, firſt compreſſed and ſqueezed into 
proper ſizes for his uſe. The chipping, pairing, and giving theſe 
utenſils their firſt poliſh ; the forming and putting on of handles, 
ſpouts, and ornaments ; the moulding of cream-ewers, and ſuch 
like veſſels ; the baking, which is done twice; the painting or 
printing, the latter of which is kept a ſecret ; the dipping or 
gloſſing it in a whitiſh liquid; and the burning in the colours. 
Beyond this, if any thing elſe. was to have been learnt, - we 
were neceflarily compelled to remain ignorant, Every part is, 
however, curious, and merits the niceſt attention. One hun- 
dred and fixty men are employed 1n this manufactory 1 in the city 


of Worceſter, 
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Leaving this houſe we next went to the carpeting manufac- 
tory. This, though probably ſimple, was much more com- 
plicated to our ideas than any that we had yet ſeen, The firſt 
operations were eaſy enough; ſuch as the ſpinning from the 
wool; the twiſting of ſilk and worſted together by a mill; 
the dying of it in colours; the winding it round bobbins in fingle 
threads ; the winding three or four threads together ; the put- 
ting the threads into the looms ; and laſtly, the weaving of it. 
But how the threads were formed into patterns, or how thoſe 
patterns could be wrought, was more than we could compre- 
hend, although the people ſhewed us, and to the beſt of their 
ability endeavoured to diſſipate the ftupidity of our ſenſes. Se- 
riouſly ſpeaking, there is ſomething wonderfully curious in this 
buſineſs. Uſe, however, makes the greateft blockheads com- 
plete at an art which would puzzle the cleareſt heads, much leſs 
one of the conſiſtency of mine. 


Quitting then thoſe places, where the pooreſt animal out- 
witted us in every thing, we next proceeded to Whitley, a feat 
of lord Foley's. This place diſappointed our expeRations. From 
the elegance of this nobleman's town reſidence, and from Whit- 
ley's having been the conſtant reſidence of his forefathers, we 
expected to have found ſomething ſuperb. But the houſe is in- 
different: it is large, but far from being magnificent. The rooms 
are low, and ſcme of them fo bedaubed with gold, that they 
immediately tell you they are not the taſte of the preſent times: 
in one of them are two good pictures. 


One of John Lacy, in the characters of Parſon Souple, 
Sandy, and Monſ. Device. And in another. 
L | A. well 
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A well executed painting of Flora. 
Nymphs and Shepherds. And 
A father Dominic. 


The church, which is annexed to the houſe, is really an ele- 
gant building ; the whole of it is beautified at a great expence ; 
the ſides, white and gold; the cieling divided into handſome com- 
partments, with good ſcripture pieces, and the glaſs windows 
exquiſitely painted by an artiſt of the name of Price, who exe- 
cuted them in the year 1719. Uncommonly handſome as this 
edifice may be, it ſtill, however, carries a diſadvantage which 
thoſe who are not uncommonly orthodox would diſlike. It un- 
fortunately is the pariſh church, ſo that the graves and tomb- 
ſtones, are abſolutely in the area of the houſe. This I men- 
tioned to the old lady who conducted us through the apartments, 
but ſhe ſhaking her head and ſtaring at me with ſurprize, very 
camly replied If people are ſhocked at the fight of mortality, 
ce it is very eaſy for them to ſhut the windows.” 


The grounds belonging to this place are evidently negleQeds 
From the firſt indeed, they ſeem to have been laid out with an 
indifferent taſte, Much, however, might be done, though it is 
more than probable, it will not be in this lord's time, as he 
has never reſided here ſince his acceſſion to the eſtate. 


From this place we next proceeded to the Severn, which we 
crofled in a ferry-boat, and thence paſting through Omberſley, 
and along the borders of ſome improvements at Weſtwood, we 
next arrived at Droitwich, a town remarkable for ſalt ſprings, diſ- 
tant one hundred and fifteen miles from London. On viſiting 

theſe 
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theſe ſprings, we found that the brine was snd up from pits, 
ſome of which were one hundred and ſixty feet deep. To tranſ- 
port this article with facility, a canal has been cut from Droit- 
wich to within one mile and an half of Worceſter, where it 
joins the Severn, The pay of the poor creatures who work at 
theſe ſprings, and whoſe perſons and families bear evident marks 
of poverty and diſtreſs, is no more than a ſhilling a day one with 
another, although for this they are almoſt conſtantly debarred 


of reſt, working inceffantly both day and night. 


Leaving this place, we continued our route to Bromſgrove, a 
fair and populous town, diſtant from London about one hundred 
and twenty-three miles. The next day paſſing by Hagley, we 
proceeded on to Enville, a feat of lord Stamford's in Stafford- 
ſhire. This houſe is unfortunately ſituated too low, it has nei- 
ther proſpect nor airineſs, and is, in fact, buried at the fide of a 
hill. Had the preſent poſſeſſor razed it entirely to the ground, 
and erected another on ſome more choſen ſpot, inſtead of the ad- 
ditions and improvements, which at a conſiderable expence he is 
making, it would have perhaps been as little extravagant to his 
pocket in the end, and would moſt affuredly have rendered his 


reſidence more pleaſing. He, however, knew beſt what he was 


about. It is only hard, that the fins of the fathers ſhould thus 


viſit the children unto the third and fourth generation. In the 


front of the houſe, in the true old ſtyle, ſpreads a large triangular 
piece of water, which inſtead of a beauty, is in every reſpect the 
reverſe. From a pavilion, called the Boat-Honſe, on one fide of 


this pond, there 1s a good view of a caſcade tumbling down a 
valley, well planted with a variety of trees. Paſſing from this 
along the banks of the water, which in almoſt any other thape, 


might 
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might have been made delightful, yon are conducted into a ſhrub- 
bery, which winding along the ſtream, formed by t the caſcade, 
and afterwards by the caſcade itſelf, affords a wild and romantic 
-aflemblage. Still continuing in the ſhrubbery, you a little after 
come to another fall devoid of every of the eſſential beauties of 
the firſt, and forming a pool (for I can give it no other name) 
which is really diſguſtful, Behind this, however, the grounds 
begin to ſwell in a moſt pleaſing manner; the woods carefully 
to ſpread, and the whole to form an agreeable variety. But ſtill 
you are without proſpect; nor are you at firſt better rewarded on 
aſcending the hill, for though extenſive, the ſcene is far from 
being diverſified. The next object however you meet with, after 
leaving the caſcade, is an indifferent building in the wood, called 
the Chapel, from whence you ſee the glimmering of the water, 
which has been already deſcribed, through the foliage of the 
trees. At length you get to what is denominated the High Mea- 
dow, from every ſide of which the eye may wander through the 


moſt variegated and commanding proſpects. This view indeed be, 
is charming. It is only to be wondered at that ſome. kind of tur- 0 
ret has not been erected on it, to draw, as it were, the objects 4 
55 into a centrical point of ſight. Leaving this meadow, we next Iv 
5 deſcended into another part of the wood, to a rotunda which 19 


has neither proſpect nor elegance to pleaſe. Here, however, the EE i 1 
walks begin to widen, and to carry the appearance of ſome kind i # 
of attention (which by-the-bye the other walks do not) and ſtill 1 
1 encreaſing, as you approach towards the bottom, conduct you 
| at length to a billiard room, built in the Gothic ſtyle, and af- 
terwards to a lawn, interſperſed with trees, and a variety of 

ſhrubs. On the whole,  Enville has certainly ſome beauties, 


but it is ſtill capable of a variety of improvement, 
R 5 Having 
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Having thus viſited Enville a little, I will confeſs, from the 
accounts I had heard of it, to my diſappointment ; we next 
returned to Hagley, where every thing appeared in ſo different a 
ſtyle, that you muſt exert your patience, while I attempt to con- 
duct you through the beauties of that terreſtrial paradiſe. The 
manſion at Hagley was newly built by the late lord Littleton, 
whoſe memory muſt ever be revered. It is large and com- 
modious, and moſt exquiſitely fitted up. Nothing tawdry, no- 
thing expenſive, but all conceived with the happieſt taſte, and 
moſt admirably executed. In paſſing through theſe rooms, 1 
could not but feel a glow of veneration at every ſtep we took. 
Here, thought I, that great man fat and contemplated ; there he 
ſtudied the hiſtory of men and manners. In ſhort, every corner 
painted him to my imagination, and I could not but bleſs the 
fate of him, who with all theſe obje&s in his mind, could exult- 
ingly ſay, This was my father. On entering the hall, the firſt 
thing which ſtrikes you is an artleſs fimplicity and neatneſs. 
Preſumption ſeems to have been entirely baniſhed from the houſe. 
On two pedeſtals in the hall are the marble buſtos of 


Rubens and Vandyke. And 
On one fide, the buſtos of Heliogabalus and Maxi- 


min. 

In the ſaloon, from whence you have a beautiful view of the 
park, is the original picture 

Of Charles T's family, by Vandyke. 


And in the drawing-room, which is exceedingly elegant, 11 
furniſhed with Engliſh tapeſtry, are the portraits 
Of 
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Of his friends and co-patriots, lord Bath, lord Cheſ- 
terfield, lord Cobham, lord Hardwicke, and Mr. 
Henry Pelham. 


From this room you next enter into the long gallery, which of 
all the rooms I have ſeen in England is the moſt to my fancy. 1 
It is completely furniſhed with chairs, tables, and brackets of $4 
carved work, done by an artiſt in the neighbourhood of Hagley. il 
It is really elegant, breathing at the ſame time rural ſimplicity | | 
and ornament. The following are ſome of the pictures with | 
which it is adorned. | ; = 


Oliver Cromwell and the duke of Monmouth. FI 
A virgin and child, by Vandyke. | 2 
Lord Brounker, by Sir Peter Lely. Ml 
Counteſs of Exeter, by Vandyke. | 'Þ 
Sir Charles Lyttelton, by Sir Peter Lely. 
Sir William Fairfax, by Old Stone, And 
John Lyttelton, by Zuccaro. 


bs In an adjoining parlour. 
| Lord keeper Lyttelton, by Wright. 

Judge Lyttelton, a copy, by Paine, from a picture in 
the Middle Temple Hall. 

Miſs Hefter Lyttekon. And 


Sir Richard Lyttelton, by Pompeia Baptiſta. 


F: rom this room we next entered the library, the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, ſitted up, as you may ſuppoſe, with the choiceſt col- 4 
lection of books, and ornamented with the marble buſtos of ' 1 N 
Spencer, Shakeſpeare, Milton, and Dryden, left to the late a 

R 2 lord 
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lordin a legacy by Mr. Tepe * with * ur executed 
pictures 


Of Pope himſelf and his dog Bounce. z x 
Of Mr. Thomſon and Mr. r 


Paſſing from this room, we ſcarcely fancied any other worth 
looking at, although they are all admirably proportioned, and 


well fitted up. The anne are the beſt pictures in the col- 


lection. 

In the ſcarlet Gt 12245 21.00 Aide 

A portrait of lord George nn well executed, by 
Reynolds. | | 


In the Indian drefling-room, 
Lot and his two daughters, by Giardano. 


In the drefling-room next the faloon, 
Guido. 


David with Goliah's head, copied from 
A Madona and child, by Rubens. - And 
A dead Chriſt, by Ms ll . 021 


i 


Leaving the lower floors we next . to thabed-clidlabers, 


which we found elegantly arranged and furniſhed; but what was 
our aſtoniſhment, when all of a ſudden, and in one of the hum- 
bleſt apartments of the range, our old conductreſs told us that 
here her good lord had died. Awe and reverence immediately 
ſeized hold of us. We contemplated in ſilence the _— in? 
which ſo good a man had winged his foul to immortality, . 
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The flous FO hallowed as we trod. Speech became abſorbed 
in thought; we ſoftly withdrew, and felt what it is not poſſible 
to deſcribe. After this, nothing more could poſlibly be ſeen. 
We therefore deſcended ; but as we paſſed along, a certain ſome- 
thing enticed us into an apartment incruſted with ſpar, and ſhells, 
and a variety of minerals and foſſils. It ſeemed the ſecret cell 
of ſome miniſter of goodneſs. It ſtopped us for the moment, but 
onward we continued. 


Charmed thus with the houſe, we next had the park. to ramble 
through and admire. But here indeed I muſt beg your indul- 
gence, My pen is inadequate to the taſk. It foils the very life 


and faculty of deſcription. Conceive, however, to yourſelf, a 
beautiful enamelled lawn, ſwelled in all the elegancy of art and 
nature, for a diſtance of about four miles; while hill, dale, and 
grove, delightfully interſperſed, render it as perfect an elyſium 
as poſſibly can be conceived. The tender fawn here finds a brow 
for play, and the little lambkin ſkips about with joy. The 
church, which is the neareſt object to the houſe, is totally con- 
cealed from it ; a cloſe embowering wood ſhades it entirely from 
the ſight. In this, however, are the ſimple monuments of 


George lord Lyttelton himſelf, and of his beloyed Lucy. The 
firſt a plain ſtone, with this inſcription : | 


„This unadorned ſtone is placed here at the particular 
e defire and at the expreſs direction of the "ee 1 hono- 
* rable George ** Feen, who mo 1 77 3. 


— 


dase the ſecond is a ſimple monument in marble, with a Lathe 
hos and theſe lines written by his a By on his Lucy's 


deceaſe. 
% Made 
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Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Tho' meek, magnanimous ; tho' witty, wiſe ; 
Polite as all her life in courts had been, 

Vet good as ſhe the world had never ſeen ; 
„The noble fire of an exalted mind, 


With gentleſt female tenderneſs combin'd. 
Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of love ; 
Her ſong the warbling of the vernal grove; 
Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong ; 
Her form each beauty of her mind expreſſed, 
Her mind was virtue by the Graces dreſſed.” 


* 


* 


* 


0 


L 


N 


Leaving the church, you next aſcend a finely ſloping hill, with 
trees on each ſide, forming a beautiful amphitheatre, at the top 
of which is a monumental pillar, with an inſcription to the me- 
mory of the late prince of Wales. No place could ſurely be 
adapted better; the form of the woods, and the age of the trees, 
give it a vaſt appearance of ſolemnity. All is ſtillneſs and quiet 


around; while a few mournful cypreſs ſpread their modeſt 


branches immediately beneath it. F rom this ſpot, ſacred to gra- 


titude, you next proceed through various ways, each diſplay- 


ing ſome new beauty, till you arrive at the ſeat of Thomſon. 
This is a ſpot dedicated to the poet; the inſcription on it be- 


ſpeaks an approbation of the man and of his works. Thom- 


ſon was dear ta the old lord; in his life-time he experienced ity 
and at his death his lordſhip manifeſted it to his family. Hence 
you aſcend a ſummit that brings you to a tower erected on 
the brow of a hill, carrying the mouldering appearance of anti- 


2 quity 5 
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quity, and commanding a molt extenſive proſpect. The whole 


indeed of the heights in this park afford a vaſt aſſemblage 


of objects; a fertile and highly cultivated country in every 
quarter, interſperſed with woods, and bounded by the Clent 
hills, the Malvern hills, the Black mountains in Wales, the 
Wrekin, and the Radnor Tump. Nothing in ſhort can exceed 


the extent, or the variety of the landſcapes which are exhibited. 
From the tower you ſoon arrive at the root houſe or hermitage, 


in which are the following lines from Il Penſoroſo of Milton. 


And may at laſt my weary age, 
“ Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
„ The hairy gown and moſſy cell, 
«© Where I may ſit and rightly ſpell 
<« Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
% And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew, 
« Till old experience doth attain 
a To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain ; 
*© Theſe pleaſures melancholy give, 
„And J with thee will chooſe to live,” 


” 


And on a ſeat a little below it, the following. 


LA 


Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair! thyſelf how wondrous then, 
Unſpeakable ! who fit above theſe heavens, 

«© 'To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 

In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine.” 
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Winding the pleaſurable way along, you then come to a ſeat 
inſcribed to quiet and the muſes. The walk on which it is 
placed is ſtill and ſhady. Nothing breathes, ſaving echo to the 
tinkling rills. Here Pope was wont to paſs his hours. It bears 
his name, and immediately conducts you to an urn inſcribed to 
his memory. Beneath, however, and at the other ſide of the 
lawn, 1s a truly charming ſpot. A lovely ivy twines its tendrils 
round the body of an antient oak, the oldeſt of the place. The 
woods ſurround it, water in murmurs, wanders at its fide, and 
carefully formed viſtos preſent a happy diſpoſition of pavilions. 
Here the poet could fit him down and think. Wildneſs predo- 
minates every where ; but behind it another ſcene appears to the 
full as lovely; a ruſtic glen, in all the ſimplicity of nature, re- 
ceives the bubbling of three lucid ſtreams. Theſe wandering 
through the dale, at length loſe themſelves for a while, but again 
burſting from the thicket, they form themſelves in a caſcade, 
and foam down a precipice, immediately in front of a building, 
dedicated to Mr. Pitt. This glen indeed has charms beyond 
deſcription. Allin all, Hagley has the advantage of every thing 


I have yet met with. It is poſſible it may be excelled; I doubt it; 
time will however ſhew. 


LETTER 
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. 


Auguſt 1778. 


HE evening being far ſpent when we quitted Hagley, we 
reſolved upon deferring our viſit to the Leaſowes until 

the next morning ; and accordingly proceeding to Birmingham, 
we there ſlept, and early the next day ſet off for Shenſtone's 
Walks, as they are there called, in a temper of mind more eafily 
felt than can be deſcribed. Never did itinerants approach a ſpot 
with a greater degree of veneration, than we did this of that 
amiable bard. The firſt entrance ſtrikes you with delight. It 
is almoſt- at the bottom of a deep glen well planted with trees, 
and laved by a little ſtream which murmurs as it flows. The 
priory gate is the firſt admittance you receive. This, by a nar- 
row walk, conducts you along the ſides of a tranſlucent wave, 
which 1s formed by a ſmall fall of water from a rude eminence, 
until you come to a pond, which, it muſt be confeſſed, is rather 
too formal, both in its ſhape and termination. It poſſibly might 
be an improvement were the pond filled up, or, at leaſt, were it 
in ſome manner altered, for the ſtream which feeds it naturally 
widens in its progreſs ; ſo that, with a very little trouble, it 
might be continued in a winding form until it ſhould loſe itſelf 
in the oppoſite valley. Proceeding, from this place, you paſs by 
another ſtream, which, like the former, might be turned into 
8 a better 
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a better ſhape. It leads you, however, to the wood-houſe, 
ruſtically formed, and preſenting you with a proſpect of a caſcade 
in its back ground, which has the fineſt effect, I think, I ever 
ſaw. This caſcade is not forced from an eminence in one large 
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„ column; it foams in a continued declenſion from a great diſtance, 
1 and is broken here and there with a vaſt degree of artleſs ſimpli- 
4 city. From hence you proceed to a ſtatue, erected to Faunus, 
ö q with theſe lines inſcribed : 

q 


Come then, my friend, thy ſylvan taſte diſplay ; 
* Come, hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay. 


r. Rc Oe AY 7 FRI 


_ ay 1 ao — — ö 
— 


7 « Ah! rather come, and in theſe dells diſown 
1 © The care of others' ſtrains, and tune thine own.“ 
we | 

* Leaving this, you continue till you open a view of the priory, 21 

and thence proceed along the brow of a corn field, which yields : 

þ you a proſpect of Briefly caſtle, and an extenfive fertile country, ; 
i til you come to the top of the hill, where you have a fine view | 
. of Hagley, the Wrekin, and a highly pictureſque and vari- 5 
4 egated country. The clump, however, in which the feat is 4 
7 placed, from whence you ſee this, 1s too formally diſpoſed ; and 3 
NF the ſheet of ſeemingly ſtagnated water at the bottom, is far from J 
5 being either elegant or pleafing. Paſſing from this along a mea- E 
Mt \ dow, in which is a reſting place under a beech-tree, which 7 
. commands a good proſpect, you enter into the lover's walk, which * 
3 is nothing more than a path-way through a wood that is far 4 
3 from handſome. This walk leads you to a piece of water that 9 
'F bas the ſame imperfections with thoſe I have already mentioned, ; 
— and then conducts you, in a winding form, to a long ftrait 

1 avenue, at the end of which is the temple of Pan. Here 

| ( deſcending, 
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defcending, you ſoon come to a ſeat, inſcribed to the late lord 


Lyttleton, which affords a pleaſing view. The grounds ſwell 


about it well, and the murmuring of the water that falls in ſight 
gives it a vaſt degree of natural perfection. And here you bid 
adieu to proſpect; for ſuddenly deſcending into a glen, you ar- 
rive at Virgil's obeliſk, ſurrounded with trees, and ſo delight- 
fully ſituated with reſpe& to a tranſparent ſtream, which runs 
rapidly beneath, that you cannot but fancy yourſelf in the 
abodes of the Sylvan deities. Near to Virgil's is the feat of 
his brother poet, Thomſon, if poſſible, better placed than the 
former. The caſcade here tumbles in artlefs majeſty ; the 
ſtream from it ruſhes impetuouſly along, and the obeliſk, peering 
through the trees, gives it a folemnity and melancholy grandeur, 
which is exquiſite to the imagination. Happily too, the Naiad 
is delicately placed at the bottom of the caſcade, which is at 
ſome diſtance, and looks as if an inhabitant of the place, and 
that ſhe was fearfully advancing to plunge into the water. Here, 
however, as in other parts, there is room for ſome improvement. 
The little bridge ſhould be demoliſhed that croſſes the ſtream ; 
no art ſhould appear in the haunts of beauty and of love. Quit- 
ting this, we ſhortly came to the end of our progreſs. 


In contemplating the whole of this ſpot, the favorite of the 
favorite of the Muſes, we could not but lament that his means 
were too ſmall to enable him to carry the improving bent of his 
genius into execution. Two hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
to do all, was too little. Few can live upon that ſum ; much 
- leſs maintain themſelves and family, bring a place from barren- 
neſs to be generally admired, and at the fame time keep up a 


noble independence in ſociety.— Peace be to thy aſhes, thou 
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gentleſt of all human beings !—Thou didſt this. Heaven ne'er 
ſmiled upon thee ; but thou didſt ſmile upon the wretched. The 
tear of pity was ready at their ſufferings. What thou hadiſt, 
thou gaveſt.—Charity herſelf could not have yielded more. 


The name that this place goes by throughout the country is 
Shenſtone's Walks: talk to them of the Leaſowes, and they 
do not underſtand you ; their hearts, however, remember the 
goodneſs of him who gave them permiſſion to amuſe themſelves 
in his little farm. Since the death of this good man, this place 
has fallen into many hands. It now belongs to a gentleman of 
the name of Horne, who has made ſome purchaſes around it 
which Shenſtone's circumſtances could not reach to, and who. 
intends, as we were given to underſtand, to continue the im- 
provements. 


From the Leaſowes we again returned toward Birmingham, 
and in our way ſtopped to aſcend a whimſical tower which 
has been erected within about two miles of that town. The 
proſpect from it is undoubtedly fine; but then it is fo high, 
ſo flight, and the ſtairs ſo incapable of ſtopping one in caſe of a. 
ſtumble, that, I own, I ſhould not like to be an inhabitant of 
it in bluſtering weather. 


Arrived again at Birmingham, we ſet to work, and paced it 
nearly from one end to the other. This place is really wonder- 
ful; it ſtrikes one with inchantment. A few years ago it was. 
but an inconſiderable dirty village; and now, although it ſends 
no members to parliament, and is without a magiſtracy, it is 
ene of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in the kingdom. Its. 
ſituation 
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ſituation in Warwickſhire, and on the borders of Staffordſhire, 
gives it conſiderable advantages. The houſes are well-built ; 
the ſtreets are broad and well-paved z and the ſpirit of induſtry 
is ſo univerſally predominant, that not a perſon is ſeen, no not 
even children, without being employed in ſome kind of buſi- 
neſs or other. Meſſieurs Bolton and Fothergill carry on the 
greateſt manufactory at this place. Their houſe and works are 
about two miles diſtant from the town: we went to fee them. 
To attempt an account of the various articles which are made 
there, would be madneſs in the extreme: the progreſs of a 
ſingle branch, may, in moſt caſes, be conceived ; but when a 
multiplicity of them is brought before you, it requires a quicker 
degree of comprehenſion, and a much greater ductility of brain, 
than 1 am poſſeſſed of, to bring away any thing more than a ge- 
neral idea; nor, indeed, do I ſuppoſe, that you would with for more: 
buckles and buttons can be made without our interference. Be- 
fore you leave Mr. Bolton's, however, if you ever go that way, 
be attentive to his garden; you will find it laid out with ſome 
degree of taſte; he himſelf has the character of a polite man. 
The attention of his partner, Mr. Fothergill, we can anſwer 
for; being much indebted to his civility. In all events. fee the 
manufactory. 


From this place we again returned to Birmingham, thence ſet 
off for Litchfield. In our way to this town, and at the diſtance 
of a very few miles from Birmingham, we were ſurprized with 
the fight of an elegant manſion, ſituate on the confines of Sut+ 
ton Wood. On ſending our compliments to know whether we 
might have permiſſion to ſee it, we received the moſt pohite 
anſwer, in the affirmative, from doctor B-—y,, the gentleman 


unto 
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unto whom it belongs. We accordingly drove up to the door, 
and on our arrival found that gentleman in readineſs to receive 
us. Nothing could exceed the civility with which he con- 
ducted us through every apartment of the houſe, nor the earneſt- 
neſs with which he prefled us to take ſome refreſhment. In 
this reſpectable pillar of the church, indeed, we experienced 
hoſpitality in its genuine form; no ſtudy, no affectation, all the 
pure effuſion of the good man's heart. 


Hail! gentle courteſy ; thou faireſt born of ſweet benevo- 
lence ! How kindly doſt thou cheer the weary traveller on his 
way ! Thy dimpled ſmile doſt beckon us as we journey it along ! 
'Thou ſcattereſt roſes to the ſhorn lamb, and warmeſt the heart 
that's chilled with ſorrow ! 


Leaving this hoſpitable manſion, we proceeded on to Litch- 
field, a large and well-looking town in Staffordſhire, 119 miles 
from London; and from thence to Burton, ſituate on the river 
Trent, and famous for its ale. Here, as at Birmingham, and, 
indeed, as in all the principal towns in theſe parts, we were 
perfectly aſtoniſhed with the accounts we received of the bene- 
fits accruing from the navigable canals, which, at an immenſe 
expence, are carried ſo as to open communications with Lon- 
don, Briſtol, Liverpool, and Hull. How ſuch ſtupendous works 
could be accompliſhed in the ſhort time they have been in hand, 
is almoſt inconceivable ; but the ſpirit of induſtry will do any 
thing. The duke of Bridgwater gave the great example. By 
perſeverance, he ſhewed them what was to be done ; and by 
ſteadineſs in their plans, they have fortunately ſucceded in what 
their forefathers ventured not to think of. 985 

Quitting 
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| Quitting Burton, we next continued our route to Derby, the 
principal town in the county of that name. Derby 1s pleaſantly 
ſituate on the river Derwent; it is a well-built town, and boaſts 
of a perfection in many manufactures. The Cicerone we found 
to conduct us to the places worthy of our curioſity, was a briſk 
old man of 85 years of age. His remarks, in general, were 
ſhrewd, and always applicable to his ſubjects; ſimple, however, 
in the extreme. Firſt of all, he would conduct us to an old 
houſe of a late lord Exeter, where the Pretender's ſon had taken 
up his reſidence in 1745, and where he remembered him; and 
then he infiſted upon our ſeeing the ſpot where he had heard 
the proclamation of James Stuart, as king of England. In 
ſhort, the garrulous old creature drove us to the neceſſity of en- 
treating him to lead us to the ſilk, china, or ſome one manu- 
factory or other. Lombe's manufactory for filk is erected on 
the banks of a rapid branch of the river I have already men- 
tioned. It is famous for its machinery; and no leſs ſo for the 
manner in which that machinery was taken by ſtealth from 
Sardinia, The whole, however, I found conducted in the ſame 
manner with that at Overton, which I have already noticed, 
and differing in nothing but the number of the wheels employed 
in the ſame branches. From this we walked to the houſes 
where marbles and petrefactions are wrought into ornamental 
figures, and thence would have continued to the china ſhops, 
but that our old Cicerone, ſtopping and looking at the ſun, cried, 
% Come, come, gentlemen, if you have a mind to ſee lord 
„ Scarſdale's, you muſt go directly; it is now noon, and tra- 
4e vellers have no admittance but from ten till two.“ Off to 
rd Scarſdale's we accordingly ſet; nor were we at all diſ- 
pleaſed with our old friend for hurrying us in the manner he 


1 did. 
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did. The approach to this palace, for palace it certainly is, if 
there 1s ſuch a thing in England, is through an avenue of old 
lofty oaks, which leading you to a bridge, over which you croſs, 
brings you immediately in front of the manſion. Here you 
firſt pauſe—The exact dimenſions of the building I cannot pre- 
tend to remember; it is, however, ſufficiently large to admit of 
every idea of grandeur and of magnificence. It is ſituated on a 
gently declining hill, with woods and lawns happily diverſified, 
and a winding rivulet running in its front. On your firſt en- 
trance into the houſe, you get into a moſt ſuperb hall, the fides 
and cielings of which are moſt beautifully ornamented, and the 
whole ſupported by four and twenty maſſive pillars of variegated 
alabaſter finely fluted. Here, indeed, the ſenſes become aſto- 
niſhed. The alabaſter pillars have a wonderful appearance ; 


the other ornaments, likewiſe, carry their intrinſic proportion 
of elegance. In one word, the whole ſtrikes you as if it were 


deſigned for a more than mortal reſidence; nor are the other 


rooms inferior to this. Of them, however, in their place. 


In lord Scarſdale's bed-chamber, there is 


A ſleeping Venus, a celebrated cartoon, by Carlo Moratti, 


In the muſic- room, 


David's triumph, by Guercino. 
Bacchus and Ariadne, by Guido. 


Triumph of Bacchus, by Lucius Giordano. 
An old man's head, by Rembrandt. And 
Roman charity, by Signora Pozzi. 5 
a> Ia 
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In the drawing-room, which has the moſt magnificent ap- 
pearance of any apartment I have yet ſeen, the pillars and pedi- 


ments to the doors and windows being 'of the moſt beautiful 
kind of alabaſter, are 


Chriſt with the woman, and the box of ointmerit, by 
Benedetto Lutti. And 

A Cain and Abel, by the ſame maſter, moſt inimitable 
pictures. 

Two pieces of Scripture hiſtory, by Bernardo Strowzi. 

A holy family, by Raphael. 

A morning, by Claude le Lorain. 

A holy family, by Nicholas Bereteni. 

A holy family, by Guido. And 

Thiefs gaming, by Mich. Angelo Bamboccia. 


In the library, which is a well proportioned room, and filled 
with a choice collection of books, are 

Diogenes, by Lucco Giordano. 

Daniel interpreting to Nebuchadnezzar his dream, by 
Rembrandt; a moſt highly finiſhed picture, eſpeci- 
ally the drapery, though Daniel's hair, and the ap- 
parel in general, is prepoſterous. f 

Lot and his daughters, by Carlo Lotti. 

An old man's head, by Salvato Roza. 

The figure of Winter, by And. Sacchi. And 

An old man's head, by Guercino. 


In the ſtate bed-chamber, - 


Tae II. when duke of Vork, and his ducheſs, by 
Vandyke. 
T In 
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In the dreſſing- room to the ſame, 


Charles I. by Vandyke. And 
The duke of Ormond, by Sir Peter Lely. 


And in the wardrobe, 


Prince Henry, ſon to James I. by Cornelius Janſon. 


In the dining- room, which is ornamented with ſeveral uten- 
fils and flabs, in granate and Egyptian marble, are 


Hawks and ducks, by Snyder. And 
Dead game, by the ſame maſter. 
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Game and dogs, by Fyte. 

to Two pictures of Haram and Iſhmael, by Cerri Ferri. 

x Herodias and St. John, by Romanelli. 

1 Evening, by Claude le Lorain, And 

4 : The cieling, well executed, by ſome of the beſt maſters. 
Ki Ir 

v i The mufic ſaloon is as yet unfiniſhed, but, from the little that 
4 has been done, it promiſes to be an elegant apartment. Altoge- 
. ther this houſe is really magnificent: the hand of taſte is evident 
4 i in every part of it (nor can it be otherwiſe, when known. to be 
1 the work of Meſſieurs Adam); nor does any coſt ſeem to have 


been ſpared in rendering it complete. Unfortunately, a gravel 
walk is carried round the park ſhaded by a thin and a too regu- 
larly planted ODEs 


A ſmall building, or cottage, may admit of prettineſſes in: 
the diſplay of grounds; a ſuperb. manſion ſhould have nothing. = 
2 elſe 1 
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| elſe but wood, lawn, and water to ſurround it. This criticifm 
may appear unkind, after the ſatis faction I have acknowledged to 
| have received in reviewing the houſe; but to you I write in the 
- openneſs of my heart. My lord Scarſdale's houſe I acknowledge 
elegant and beautiful; but his grounds, as they are indifferent, fo 
I muſt lament that they are ſo. 


Leaving this place, which no traveller in this country ſhould 
omit viſiting, we returned to Derby, and joined our little old 
man. Pleaſed at ſeeing us, and at the approbation we expreſſed, 
he merrily conducted us to the china-ware manufactory. In our 
way, however, we could not but remark the briſkneſs with 
which he trod, and the degree of eaſe with which he kept pace 
with us. This led us to enquire in what manner he contrived to 
keep himſelf ſo hale and firm.—** Ah! my young gentlemen,” 
ſaid he, if you would but follow my courſe, I could almoſt 
« promiſe you an equal ſucceſs to that which I have met with. 
„Three ſcore and ten years have I regularly drank tea, and 
* ſcarcely any thing elſe. Wine and ſpirituous liquors have had 
„ no charms for me; tea has been my conſtant beverage : Na- 
“% ture, from uſe, has preferred it to any other liquid, and I 
© never forced her. Some people indeed ſay, tea is unwhole- 
„ ſome: it may be ſo, and it may be a poiſon ; but this I know, 
and from experience I can pronounce it, that if it be a poiſon, 
bit is a very ſlow one, for it takes a long time in killing me.” 
Here we could not refrain from laughter ; the thought was wag- 
giſhly turned, and the old man ſeemed to enjoy it as much as we 
did. Happy old creature! humble as thou wert, thy age war- 
ranted our veneration.— Peace be unto thee Here we parted. 
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T6 LETTER XVI. 


Auguſt 1778. 


SHB URN, our next ſtage, is ſituated: on the borders- 
A of Stafford and of Derbyſhire. Here we halted for a 
night, and the next morning proceeded to Akover, a ſeat be- 
longing to a gentleman of that name, where we had nothing. 
elſe to ſee beſides a few pictures; viz. 

The Roman ſaints, by Titian. 

Our Saviour bearing the croſs, by the ſame maſter. 

The unjuſt ſteward, by Rubens. 

An old man's head and its companion, by the ſame 
maſter. | 

Three children, by an artiſt unknown. The carpet of 
which piece 1s fine. And 

A holy family, by Raphael, that is exquiſite indeed. 


From Akover, quitting the pleaſant road on which we had 
travelled to get to it, we proceeded to Ilam, a ſeat of Mr. 
Porte. On entering into this gentleman's grounds (for the 
houſe has nothing in it worthy: of obſervation) you get into a 
deep glen, on either ſide well covered with trees, and with the 
river Manifold rolling. with rapidity at the. bottom. From hence, 
continuing your progreſs, you come to a rude ſeat in a rock, 
famous for being the ſpot where Congreve wrote his Old 
Batchelor. Thence deſcending by a number of ſteps, which 


affords; 
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affords you a grand view of the oppoſite hill, you continue 
along the path-way, at the fide of which are many trees grow- 
ing from the interſtices of the rocks, which as they increaſe in 
bulk they gradually extend. And from this ſpot you next get 
upon a flat in the bottom, where you are encircled by a range 
of beautiful and lofty wood, ſaving one end where the Thorp- 
Cloud, at the entrance of Dove Dale, peeps above the trees. 
Hence, continuing along the borders of a canal, you come to 
the ſpot where the rivers Hemps and Manifold iſſue from two 
apertures in a rock at the diſtance of 15 yards from each other. 
Even as the ſources of ſuch bodies of water, theſe ſprings would 
be worthy the obſervation of a traveller ; but when you find 
that they are merely the continuance of the ſame rivers, which 
loſe themſelves in a different part of the country, the Hemps four 
miles diſtant and Manifold fix, and five miles at leaſt afunder from 
each other, the matter becomes a curioſity. Many people might be 
led to ſuppoſe, that by ſhewing themſelves ſo very cloſe to each 
other at Ilam, it was probable they joined in their ſubterranean 
paſſage ; but this is put beyond a doubt by experiment. The 
gardener about this time laſt year, being a man of a more ex- 
tenſive way of thinking than generally falls to the lot of people 
of his claſs, threw ſomewhat above two grofs of corks into the 
Manifold where it loſes itſelf, and watching for the next two 
days unremittingly in his maſter's grounds, he at length found 
about two dozen of them flue from the chafm of the Manifold. 
the others being ſtopped in their progreſs, or probably ground 
to pieces by the ſharpnefs of the rocks. And further to afs 
certain this, he told us, a fimilar trial had been made with the 
Hemps, and that it anſwered in the ſame manner. Theſe expe- 
riments, therefore, prove to demonſtration, that they continue 
aſunder 
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aſunder during the whole courſe of their progreſs. At Ilam, 
however, they join their ſtreams to that of the Dove, and there 
form a river. 


From this place we proceeded to Dove Dale, ſo named from the 
river of that name running through it. The approach to this 
place along the fide of Thorp-Cloud (Cloud, by the way, being 
the common name of all mountains in this country) 1s, though 
much admired, very unworthy of it in my opinion ; the Cloud 
having neither height nor beauty to recommend it. On enter- 
ing the Dale you walk along the banks of the river, which winds 
beautifully and is clear and tranſparent as a brook. The rocks too, 
on either ſide miſhapen and groteſque in their appearance, with 
a profuſion of wood {ſcattered up and down, give a wild and ro- 
mantic variety to the ſcene. Not far within the Dale your guide. 
ſhews you the ſpot, where a clergyman of dignity and a young 
lady were thrown from a horſe, and where he, poor man! was 
bruiſed in ſo horrid a degree that he died in two hours after- 
wards ; while, to the great ſurprize of every one, neither the 
lady nor horſe were in any-wiſe injured by the fall. 


The Staffordſhire fide of the Dale, the pretty little river 
Dove dividing it from Derbyſhire, is well clothed with trees, 
while the other ſide, which is totally bereft of wood, is ſo bar- 
ren and rugged; that their diſſimilarity is highly entertaining. 
A chaſm to the right ſoon opens itſelf. From here you have a 
delightful view of the traverſings of the river, and of an aſſem- 
blage of rocks, which, almoſt buried within the trees, gives: 
you an idea of a mouldering monaſtery. Hence the rocks ſtill 
[3310 54fts 195 Continue; 
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continue; ſome ſtupendous and others fo rent aſunder, that they 
form the oddeſt appearances that can be conceived. Still proceed- 
ing on you come to a grand arch in a rock called Reynard's 
Hole, from whence you have a wild diverſified ſcene before you, 
and paſſing through this you next aſcend into Reynard's Hall and 
Reynard's Kitchen, How this arch was formed, and whether 
by art or nature, there does not ſeem to be any tradition : the 
chaſms are certainly the effect of ſome convulſion. A ſpeculative 
idea, indeed, might lead one to ſuppoſe that a quantity of water, 
being thrown up from the bowels of the earth, and forming 
themſelves into one body after iſſuing from the caverns, might 
drive out the arch that-I am ſpeaking of : but this appears to me 
chimerical. The rock itſelf too, in which the arch is formed, 
is too flender to have withſtood the force of ſuch a body. Art 
has certainly had ſomething to do with it — how or when 
I will not pretend to ſay; but it evidently has that ap- 
pearance. Leaving this you ſtill continue along the river for the 
diſtance of about two miles, and then return by the ſame path. 
Before I quit the Dale, however, J muſt not forget a cold foun- 
tain, which, iſſuing immediately into the river from a ſpring on 
the ſame level, renders it difficult ſometimes to be found out. 
The water, however, is tranſparent and ſweet, and reſembles in 
a great meaſure, in its taſte, that of Malvern. vil 
From Dove Dale we returned to Aſhbourn, where our enter- 
tainment at the Green Man was highly fatisfatory'; and thence, 
taking freſh horſes, we proceeded on to Buxton, through a 
country as barren and defolate as one can weil be conceived. 
Bounded in on every fide with ſtone-fences, which at the beſt 
give but a wild appearance, and freed from every veſtige of cul- 
tivation. 
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tivation. Strange! that ſuch a waſte of land ſhould be in 


a country remarkable for the induſtry of its inhabitants. 
Churchill's ſatirical lines might well, indeed, be applied to it: 


Far as the eye could reach no trees were ſeen, 
Earth clad in ruſſet ſcorn'd the lively green. 


Buxton is a ſmall inconſiderable town, ſurrounded on all ſides 
by barren unpromiſing-looking hills. Of late years it has been 
rendered of ſome degree of conſequence by its mineral ſprings, 
one of which is cold and the other hot; and, as chemical 
people ſay, poſſeſſing the efficacious qualities of both the Bath 
and Briſtol waters. The reſort of company to Buxton is con- 
ſiderable: for at three or four houſes, which are entirely fitted 
up for the accommodation of ſtrangers, they reckoned to us at 
leaſt three hundred inſide paſſengers. Here, as at Malvern, the 
lodgers in each houſe board together. This has certainly its in- 
conveniencies ; but in ſo ſmall a place neceſſity muſt give way 
to every other conſideration. 

About a mile from Buxton is the firſt wonder of the Peak, 
called Poole's Hole; of which Cotton ſays, ſpeaking of the 


wonders : 


The firſt of theſe I met with in my way, 
is a vaſt cave, which the old people ſay, 

One Poole, an out-law, made his reſidence ; 
* But why he did ſo, or for what offence, 
The beagles of the law ſhould preſs ſo near, 
In ſpite of horrors ſelf to earth him there, 


U 


* 


. 
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Is in our times a riddle, and in this 
Tradition moſt unkindly ſilent is: 
% But whatfoe'er his crime, than ſuch a cave, 


« A worſe impriſonment he could not have.” 


The hole at which you enter into this cavern is very ſmall, and 
promiſes but little; however, after advancing a few paces, and 
creeping as cloſe to the ground as you poſſibly can, you come to a 
chaſm, where you are ſhewn Poole's ſaddle and his turtle, both 
of them good incruſtations. Paſſing along from here, you come 
to ſome other fine pieces of ſpar variouſly twiſted round the 
rocks, called Poole's Tripe and his Woolſack, both of which are 
moſt inimitably honeycombed in the fineſt kind of white petri- 
faction, whilſt a ſpring of clear tranſparent water iſſues from one 
ſide, and an exact reſemblance of an elephant, with his proboſ- 
cis hanging, ſtrikes you at the other. From here, throwing 
aſide your manhood, you creep upon all-fours, and then aſcend- 
ing a moſt ſlippery path, open a prodigious dome 60 or 5o feet 
high, where you perceive an extraordinary large piece of ſpar 
pendent from the roof, called the Flitch of bacon ; and, ſtar- 
mg in the fide, the exact reſemblance of old Poole himſelf. 
Hence you come to the hon and the lady's toilet; the former 
ſpreading itſelf upwards, and the latter hanging down in all the 
careleſſneſs of eaſe and elegance. Theſe, however, conduct you 
but to greater beauties ; the dark lanthorn, as it is called, which 
more exactly reſembles the figure of the Egyptian ſphynx, a 
vaſt quantity of fine incruſtation falling down in folds, and the 
roof ſparkling with tranfparent pieces of petrifaction reſembling 
icicles. Admiring this for ſome time, you next come to an 
apartment, at leaſt 50 feet high, in which you have a ſmall black 


figure 
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figure in ſpar, reſembling a mouſe, and a grand range of or- 
gans, as it were, immediately abave it. And leaving this, you 
get to the queen of Scots pillar, fo called by the unfortunate 
Mary when ſhe viſited this, place, and moſt beautifully ſur- 
rounded with curtains of fine incruſtation, airily diſplayed in the 
Gothic taſte. Here moſt people chooſe to ſtop ; but we, urged 
by the ſpirit of curioſity, dared venture to the end. Cotton, 
indeed, throws a damp upon the mind when he ſpeaks of this 
attempt ; for, in his words, 


« Over the brook you're now obliged to ſtride, 

«© And on the left hand by this pillar's ſide, 

To ſeek new wonders, tho' beyond this ſtone, 
Unleſs you ſafe return, you'll meet with none, 
And that, indeed, will be a kind of one.” 


** 


** 


0 


C 


* 


64 


On however we went; the place was certainly very ſteep 
and craggy, and ſo ſlippery, that had it not been for faſt graſps, 
we ſhould never have been able to have got ourſelves to the top. 
Here we ſtopped ſome time in ſilent admiration. A candle judi- 
ciouſly placed, without our knowledge, at the very extremity, 
peeped like a ſtar in a fine cloudy night, while another, as pro- 
perly ſet at the bottom, whence we had aſcended, had as ſin- 
gular and as awful an effect. Cotton ſpeaking of this ſays, 


Here, thro' a hole, your kind conduQors ſhew 

& A candle, left on purpoſe at the brook, 

«© On which, with trembling horror whilſt you look, 
& You'll fancy 't, from that dreadful precipice, 

& A ſpark aſcending from the black abyſs.” 


U 2 Hence, 
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Hence, ſtill adventuring upwards, you paſs by the lady's 
pillion and a curtain, both of them exceeding beautiful incruſta- 
tions; and thence paſſing through the eye of St. Andrew's 
needle, and keeping his throne, or pavilion, to the right, which 
is a remarkable petri faction, both from its fize and reſemblance, 
you paſs over a heap of irregular rocks to a paſſage moſt empha- 
tically and juſtly ſtiled, Break-back paſſage. Here, crawling 
again, you at length come to the apparent end of this extenſive 
cavern (a ſmall aperture making it probable that it ſtill continues, 
although inacceſſible) at the diſtance of 2007 feet. Trifling 
as a diſtance of this kind may ſeem, it is yet wonderfully fa- 
tiguing to clamber over; for in many places the poet's words 
are far from hyperbolic : 


«© For, in ſeveral places among theſe, you meet 
With nothing worth obſerving but your feet, 

«© Which with great caution you muſt {till diſpoſe, 
+ Leſt, by miſchance, ſhould you once footing loſe, 
* Your own true ſtory only ſerve to grace 


The lying fables of the uncouth place.” 


Returning, therefore, with as much, or rather with a greater 
degree of caution than we had advanced, we at length got to the 
day-light; in our way having paid a vifit to Poole's chamber 
and parlour, in the latter of which there is ſuch a hollow and 
reverberating ſound, that it is beyond a doubt there is ſome hideous 
cavern beneath. 


Quitting Poole's Hole then, and returning to Buxton, we fent 
our carriage on before, and rode to the fourth wonder of the 


Peak, 
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Peak, ſome of the others not being worthy of attention, called 
Elden's Hole, Here we indeed had matter for affright; a 
tremendous yawning gulph, bottomleſs as it is ſuppoſed, opens 
its wide mouth on the fide of a hill. The noiſe of ſtones, or any 
other body thrown into it, gradually, and as at a diſtance, dies 
away. Nothing has ever been heard of, that has fallen into it; 
all is inſcrutable to man. Trials upon trials have been made 
with reſpect to its depth, but all without effect. Cotton him- bo 
ſelf tried a line and plummet 2652 feet, but could not touch 
the ground ; neither could he at that time hear the water. We, 
however, fancied the contrary ; for two ſtones out of a prodigious 
number that we plunged into it, moſt certainly immerſed them- 
{elves in that element; but what indeed brings it to a poſitive de- 
monſtration, was an account, given us by our guide, of a man 
who, within theſe few years, was let down 210 feet, and who 
declared, that, at the depth of about 240 feet more, there was 
water. In Cotton's time the lines were wet, which eſtabliſhed 
the certainty of that element; but the abyſs was not then ſo iN 
exceedingly filled with it as it is at preſent. | i 
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Many ſtories are told of the accidents which have happened ; 
at this place; cattle frequently tumble into it. But nothing * a 
can be more dreadful than the acknowledgment of a villain, 72% 
who, when dying, for the perpetration of ſome other horrid , 4 
deed, confeſſed the having thrown an unfortunate traveller into | 


it whom he had robbed, and who had entruſted himſelf to 5h 
his guidance. Another inſtance, likewiſe, happened of a poor 9 
hind, who, eager for money, engaged for a ſum to go to the | 5 


bottom. His errand, however, was fruitleſs; vapour, or fright, 
diſordered his ſenſes. He was drawn to the top, and expired in 


madneſs in a few days. 
I Satisfied 
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Satisfied with the dreadful appearance of this place, we again 
mounted our horſes, and climbing over the hill, deſcended on 
the other ſide into the high road, leading from Mancheſter to 
Shefficld, and paſſing by Mam-Torr, or the Shivered Mountain, 
(fo called from its conſtantly crumbling on one ſide) we came to a 
moſt romantic turn at the foot of ſome ſtupendous hills, which 
ſeemed tottering o'er our heads, Here proceeding along, we 
perceived a ſmall oval aperture in a rock, which our fancy lead- 
ing us to conceive a cavern, up we mounted upon all-fours, roll- 
ing backwards at every effort as much almoſt as we had gained. 
By unwearied induſtry, however, we at length accompliſhed our 
taſk ; but, to our great diſappointment, found it to contain no- 
thing but the reliques of ſome * fleeting inhabitants of the air.” 
Downwards we therefore again proceeded in a truly retrograde 
motion, and at length got to the bottom, where we languidly 
mounted our carriage, that had by this time joined us, and con- 
tinued on to a lead-mine, called the Staffordſhire Speedwell. 


On enquiring of the ſteward of the place how it was proper 
to ſee the proceſs of this work, he told us that it had not yet 
begun; but that if we would follow him, he would conduct us 
to the ſpot where the preparations were making for it. We 
accordingly put ourſelves under his guidance, and immediately 
perceived an opening on the declivity of the mountain, which, 
by 107 ſteps, almoſt perpendicular, brought us to a river, where 
a boat was ready, with a perſon in it, and ſome candles that he 
begged we would take charge of. Holding our candles, there- 
fore, and entruſting ourſelves to this ſecond Charon, off puſhed 
the boat, when, by ſticks placed on either fide in the rocks, at 


the diſtance of about 6 feet from each other, he ſhoved us along 
for 
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for a conſiderable diſtance. Tremendous as this ſubterranean 
navigation was, the whole was exceedingly awful and ſublime. 
The air ruſtled along in dreadful majeſty ; the place was dark, 
ſaving the lights of our tapers; all was quietneſs in the boat, 
and the imagination at work, fancied every thing that was 
grand. In this way, coaſting it with a degree of pleaſure that we 
had not in any of our excurſions taſted, we were ſuddenly called 
off by a melodious noiſe, which, reverberating along the con- 
cavity of the roof, loſt itſelf with us in the ſweeteſt notes. On, 
however, we proceeded ; the ſound ſtill continued, but its force 
became perceptibly ſtronger. At length we came to the ſpot 
whence it iflued; and here indeed our wonder encreaſed. A 
little boy of about 10 or 12 years of age, placed in a niche where 
he had juſt room to move, and from whence he could not ſtir 
without being firſt reheved, was driving, with a bellows, a ſup- 
ply of freſh air to the further extremity of the river: in this 
place the little chanter was warbling forth his notes. Nature 
had bleſſed him with a charming voice, and, regardleſs of his 
ſituation, he worked and ſung his eight long hours, the period 
allotted him for labor. Paſſing this inhabitant of theſe nether 
regions, we onward continued our way, and at length, having 
traverſed between 16 and 1800 feet, came to the end, where we 
found three hale and cheerful men buſied at their occupations. 


On the other fide of the hill, from whence we at firſt ſet out, 
a monſtrous cavern continues itſelf, as it is ſaid, for upwards of 
three miles. Running 1n the rocks of this are ſeveral veins of 
lead : the expence, however, was too great to work it in its 
natural ſtate z the idea of a water conveyance, therefore, pre- 
ſented itſelf. This channel was accordingly contrived; and 


here, 
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here, as in the canals, the world became indebted to the public 
ſpirit of the duke of Bridgewater. The whole of this paſſage 
excavated in the ſolid rock, being carried on with his aſſiſtance. 
The miners blow it up, and clear the ſpace by contract. It has 
now been ſeven years in hand; but a little while more will pro- 
bably end their labor; for, at the diſtance of two hundred 
yards, they expect to get into the cavern. At the place I am 
{peaking of, they were upwards of 600 feet from the ſurface 
of the earth; the water, however, did not encreaſe upon them, 
but only ſprang out juſt ſufficient to feed the river. Seven feet 
high, ſix feet wide, and fix feet forward, were worked by theſe 


people for five guineas. 


It was not until we joined the miners, that we found the vaſt 
conſequence of the air conveyed to them by the bellows which 
I have juſt mentioned. The atmoſphere, as they proceed along 
in theſe ſubterraneous works, becomes dank and thick, and ſo 
pernicious, that without a conſtant rarefaction it would certainly 
deſtroy them; as I have ſaid before, however, theſe people are 
exceedingly healthy, and full of good-humour. It was now 
time for us to return; we accordingly proceeded back in the 
manner we had come, and from thence to Caſtleton, a town 
ſituated immediately under the Peak of Derby, where we took 
ſome refreſhment, and then walked to another wonder, called 


the Peak's Hole. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Auguſt 1778. 


H E approach to this cavern is grand and tremendous ; a 
river iſſuing from the mouth runs to your left, and a range 
of rocks rearing their lofty heads to the ſkies ſurround you. One 
of theſe is meaſured two hundred and fifty-one feet. Being arrived 
at the entrance, which 1s forty-two feet high, and one hundred and 
twenty feet wide, the attention 1s caught with a moſt uncommon 
ſight. Cottages ſcattered up and down in this dark abode, and a 
multitude of women and children ſpinning at their wheels ; in 
every reſpect it carries the appearance of another world: nor 
does the proſpect confine itſelf; for the merry creatures who are 
thus employed, extend themſelves ſo far, as to form a perſpective 
which the imagination quickly paints to have no end. The firſt 
thing you are ſhewn at your entrance by your ruſtic conductor, 
who is the naturaliſt and philoſopher of 'the place, is the man- 
ner in which water congeals itſelf to ſpar. At firſt it is, ſays he, 
but a tranſparent drop ; by the air it afterwards becomes a clay, 
and then gradually forms itſelf into the petrefaction. The next 
thing is the flitch of bacon, a large incruſtation hanging on one 
fide, which you quickly paſs by, and then come to a ſmall door, 
the proſpect from which gives you the moſt ſtupendous view of a 
concave you can conceive. On, however, you go, ſtooping till 
4 X | you 
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you get into the bell-houſe, and thence paſſing along, you are 
ſhewn a line about five feet from the path on which you tread, at 
which the water arrives, in the time of heavy rains. Hence 
ſtooping conſiderably, you come to the river, on which there is 
a boat, into which you get, and Tying at full length to fave your 
head from the impending rocks, you are thus ferried over, or ra- 
ther carried up a winding ſtream, till landing, you fancy your- 
ſelf arrived in the firſt apartment of the infernal deities. No- 
thing can be more ſtupendous than the appearance of this dreary 
abode. The length of it, as meaſured, is two hundred and ſe- 
venty feet ; the width two hundred and ten feet, and the height 
one hundred and twenty feet. Stopping here, that you may enjoy 
the gloomy horrors of the ſcene, a number of candles are diſperſed 
around, which twinkling like ſtars, afford a moſt awful aſſemblage. 
The return of the boat, however, with other paſſengers immedi - 
ately beneath, lying! in the manner you did, and coming to a hole, 
ſcarcely large enough for a man to creep in at, is whimſical and 
amuſing. Leaving this you come to another winding of the- 
river, which you paſs upon the ſhoulders of your guides, and 
thence arrive at Roger Raine's Houſe, ſo called from the inceſ- 
fant drops of water which are falling in every part of it. From 
this place you continue to the chancel, where calmly proceeding 
on your way, you are ſuddenly arouſed by a choir of men chaunt- 
ing in a niche above you, and elevated above fifty-ſeven feet. No, 
art could produce ſo. wonderful an effect. The vaulted roof rent 
into a thouſand. ſhapes ; the height of the cavern itſelf ; the 
ſtillneſs of the ſcene, faving the gentle patterings of the water. 
in the rainy cel; altogether, the uncommon admixture of the 
fublime and beautiful. Here then we ſtopped. The airs were 
flow and ſolemn, which were ſung :. every thing turned the 
mind 
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mind to meditation. Nature appeared in awful majeſty before 
us; in ſhort we could not but fancy ourſelves tranſported to ſome 
other world. From the chancel, however, you continue to the 
Devil's Cellar. Hence. you proceed along a ſandy hillock, de- 
ſcending one hundred and fifty feet, and at length come to the 
Half-way Houle, as it is called, where there is a fine tranſparent 
run of water, and where you are ſhewn how the rain and ſnow, 
penetrating through the earth, force themſelves into the cavern, 
and in that manner occaſion the ſwelling of the torrent of the 
river. Paſſing ſtill on, you proceed through three molt regularly 
formed arches along the borders of the river, whence you hear 
the tumbling of a caſcade. And then ug the river, you 
come to another range of equally as beautiful arches, which 
conducts you, with the river on your right, to the hanging rock, 
and to a.petrified ſnake, in high preſervation. Hence you come 
to the place where the current rolls rapidly along, and where the 
water diſtills in abundance down the ſides. Here we perceived 
the mud which was left upon the rocks, when the cave was 
filled with water. Still continuing, and paſſing through ano- 
ther range of arches, and Tom of Lipcoln, fo called from its 
reſemblance to a bell, we at length got to ,the extremity of 
this wonderful place, two thouſand two hundred and fifty 
feet from the firſt entrance; and fix hundred and twenty-one 
feet beneath the ſurface of the hill. This, however, is not 
ſuppoſed the end of the cavern; many people think, it con- 
- -tinues further, and experiments are accordingly making, by 
a Wh away the rocks, ſeventeen yards. in length of which 
are already finiſhed, as we aſcertained by wading over our 
knees in water. Should this be the caſe, the expectations 
X 2 of 
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of the miners will be fulfilled, who ſuppoſe the peak Hole to 


have a communication with the tremendous cavern I have al- 
ready mentioned in a former letter. Time will ſhew; they 
are all ſanguine in the idea, and moreover declare that the ſame 
river runs through them both. Before I quit this ſpot, how- 
ever, I muſt not omit mentioning the dreadful effect of a 
| blaſt, as they ſtyled it, occaſioned by a ſmall chamber of 
powder being crammed into a rock, and in that ſituation 
ſet fire to. The exploſion was wonderfully grand ; heaven 
and earth ſeemed coming together. We all, however, kept 
our countenances, excepting one of our ſervants, who pal- 
pably fell to the ground with fright. This trial being 
over, we returned to the door at which we had en- 
tered, where our lights were taken from us, and where 
we were once more bleſſed with a peep of day, burſting in 
upon the cavern, and preſenting to us objects in a much 
more ſublime appearance than any we had. hitherto experi- 
enced. 


Tired not a little, as you will readily conceive, we 
anxiouſly defired to return to our inn; but no time was to- 
be loſt. We accordingly mounted to the ſummit of the 
Peak, and viewed the old caſtle, ſome parts of which are in 
good preſervation: and here ſetting down to reſt ourſelves, 
firſt having given a glance at the cavern beneath, we were 
unexpectedly and moſt charmingly ſerenaded with a band of 
muſic from the oppoſite hill. Nothing furely could have 
been more happily timed; neither could there ever have 
been people more ready to be ſoothed than we were. The 

day 
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day had been a day of labor; quiet was neceſſary. So that 
enjoying the welcome ſounds, and admiring the ſerenity of 
the evening, we peacefully laid ourſelves on the graſs, and 
in that ſweeteſt of all indulgencies baniſhed the languor of 
fatigue. K Utd 
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LETTER XVII. 


Auguſt 1778. 


HE laſt place I parted with you from was Peake's Hole, 
and there you will naturally have concluded that our 
underground workings had been at an end. But, alas! my 


friend, fate had otherwiſe ordained it; the ſpirit of curioſity 
had warped our rational faculties ; danger had become familiar 
to us, and we therefore determined upon a plan that wiſer men 
would have ſhuddered at the idea of. This was no leſs than the 
exploring the three-mile cavern which I have already mentioned. 
Summoning therefore a poſſe-comitatus of all the miners of 
the place, we in brief told them our intention. Aſtoniſnment 
at firſt prevented them from anſwering us; none but two or three 
had ever ventured upon a trial; cuſtom even had not reconciled 
the others to ſo hazardous an enterprize. A promiſe of reward, 
however, prevailed upon the whole, and they accordingly agreed 
to attend us in the morning. In the mean time a meſſenger being 
diſpatched to Sheffield for torches, we began ſeriouſly to prepare 
for our deſcent ; this was ſoon accompliſhed. A paper of me- 
morandums was left in our eſcrutores, and a card, in caſe of an 
accident, telling who our friends were, and where they were to 
be found, was left upon our table in the inn. Thus guarding 


againſt the worlt that could befal us, at leaſt fo far as it reſpected 


2 matters 
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matters which we might leave behind, we early the next morn- 
ing, accompanied by a choſen ſet of our new guides, repaired to 
the top of the mountain, where the ſciſſure opened itſelf about 
three feet in diameter. Provided by the miners with proper 
dreſſes, we then ſtripped ourſelves of our own outward apparel, 


and putting on each a pair of canvas trowſers, a flannel jacket, 


and over that a canvas frock, with a handkerchief round our 
heads, and a miner's cap, we all proceeded one by one down 
this dread abyſs, for the diſtance of about four hundred and 
twenty feet perpendicular. Imagination can ſcarcely form a 
deſeent more perilous than this was. The only ſteps to tread on, 
or things to hold by, were bits of oak ſtuck into the ſides, in- 
habitants of that place ſince it was firſt diſcovered, and which, 
from want of uſe, it was natural to ſuppoſe might have either 
rotted or looſened themſelves in the earth; moreaver, a falſe ſtep 
hurled one inevitably to deſtruction: fortunately all was firm, 
and we arrived at the bottom unhurt. From hence, ranging. 
ourſelves in order, with a large bundle of candles and torches,, 
independent of the candles we each of us carried, we proceeded: 


on with tolerable facility through two or three lofty and moſt 


beautifully enamelled caverns of ſpar. This we conceived. an 
earneſt of future delight, and the tablets, were accordingly ſet 
at work; but, alas! how great was our miſtake! Here our 
difficulties were to commence. Following the guide, who. 
beſides another who was with us, were the only two: of the party: 
who had ever penetrated before, we forced our way with infi- 


nite ſtruggles, through. a narrow ſpace,. between two rocks, and} 


thence getting on our hands and knees, were, for the full diſ- 
tance of a mile, obliged to.crawl without ever daring, to- lift upp 
eur 
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our heads, the paſſage being too low. Filled with mud, dirt, 
and a multitude of bits of rocks, our progreſs was painful in- 
deed: we ſtill, however, hoped for ſomething better. On we 
accordingly proceeded, till a dreadful noiſe, rumbling along the 
horrible crevices of the cave, gave us to underſtand that we 
were near a river: to this then we accordingly hurried. But 
deſcription is inadequate to any thing like a repreſentation of this 
ſcene. A vaſt ocean ſeemed roaring in upon us; in ſome places 
burſting with inconceivable impetuoſity, and at others falling 
through dreadful chaſms, naturally formed to give it vent : 
through this our journey was to continue. A cry of light, how- 
ever, alarmed us : the confinement of the air, and the narrow- 
neſs of our track, had extinguiſhed all our torches ; the can- 
dles too, all but one ſmall end, were totally expended. We 
knew not what to do. In vain the miners halloo'd for the ſup- 
ply which was to have come behind; no anſwer was to be heard. 
Our fate feemed now inevitable ; but we who were the princi- 
pals, fortunately expreſſe d no fear. In this extremity a gallant 
fellow, who yet was ignorant of the place, but from experience 
knew the danger we were in, ſuddenly diſappeared, and after 
groping for a conſiderable time in the diſmal horrors of the place, 
at length returned to us with a ſupply of candles, having diſco- 
vered his companions unto whom they were given in charge, al- 
moſt petrified with fear, and unable to continue after us from 
their apprehenſion. Reprieved in this manner from a death 
which ſeemed to await us, in its moſt horrid form, we onward 
proceeded with a freſh recruit of ſpirits; and plunging into the 


river above our waiſts, ſcarce tenable from the impetuoſity of the 
torrent, we cautiouſly picked our ſteps, and, at length, after a 
four- 
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four hours moſt unſpeakable fatigue, arrived at about three hun- 


dred yards beyond the ſpot, where the ſubterranean paſſage we 
had the day before explored, was expected to find an entrance 
into this dreadful place. 


Here then we were obliged to ſtop, a fall into a 
yawning gulph, in which I was providentially ſaved by a cor- 
ner of a rock catching me by the knee, had hitherto given 
me an inconceivable degree of pain; but I had not ſpoke; it 
now became ſcarce bearable ; out however I was to crawl, and 
that too upon this tortured. limb. The retreat accordingly be- 
gan; but no anguiſh could furpaſs the exceſs of torment I was in. 
Often did I with to remain where I was; no ſuccour or aſſiſtance 
could be given me: every man was painfully buſied in the charge 
of his own ſafety. At length, having almoſt worn out the other 
knee, and torn both my fides and back by forcing myſelf in 
thoſe poſitions, I was compelled to call out for help, as we hap- 
pily came to the firſt opening where I could be raiſed, Languor 
and faintneſs from what I had ſuffered, had totally deprived 
me of my ſtrength : I was accordingly ſeated on a rock, but in 
a few minutes, having collected myſelf as much as poſſible, I 
tottered through the reſt of the cavern, helped where afliſtance 
could be given me, and in that manner got to the bleſſed ſunſhine 
of the day. All the reſt, however, were tolerably well, excepting 
two of our guides, one of whom had received a violent contu- 
ſion on his head from a rock; and another ſeveral bruiſes from a 
fall, in his climbing up the laſt aperture. Altogether, the depth 
we had deſcended was about one hundred and forty fathom or 
nine hundred and eighty feet, and the length about three mules, 
according to the miners calculation. Neither at this diſtance were 
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we at the end; a paſſage ſtill continued, but fo filled with water, 
and ſo full of peril, that the miners themſelves were averſe to 
further trial. And here, my friend, I will take my leave of 
you for the preſent. The pains in my limbs are ſtill excruciating, 
but a little time will ſet all to rights again; all I have to fay is, 
that I never with even the greateſt enemy I have in the world to 
be ſo unpardonably led by curioſity as to tempt deſtruction, where, 5 
independent of the dangers of the place, the falling of a ſingle . 
ſtone mig ht bury him in eternity for ever. Z 
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LETTER XIX. 


Auguſt 1778, 


T length, recruited from my fatigue, I am able to continue 

to you a narrative of our progreſs on terra firma. Leaving 
Caſtleton, and paſſing Maunſel Dale, and Haddon Caſtle, an 
old ſeat of the Rutland family, we came to Chatſworth, a place 
belonging to the duke of Devonſhire. The approach to this 
houſe through his grace's park 1s pleaſant, and the houſe itſelf, 
with the river Derwent running in front, and a fine hill covered 
with wood, ſpreading itſelf at the back and ſides, is happily 
ſituated, and cuts a good appearance: it is filled, however, with 
old furniture, even with the beds and chairs which were in the 
apartments of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots, when ſhe 
reſided there as a captive with the earl of Shrewſbury. Com- 
paſſion for the fate of this unhappy fair one made us review this 


part of the manſion with a degree of veneration. The reſt, - 


however, was not- above the common ſtandard of mediocrity ; 
although with a little trouble, I will not ſay as to the expence, it 
might ſoon be rendered not only convenient, but ſuperb. The 
grounds about this houſe are naturally well adapted to the boldefl 
beauties; and attention ſeems to have been paid to them in this 
reſpect. The old duke planted a conſiderable extent of ground, 


and his ſon is now employed in the ſame ſpecies of improvement. 
LK The 
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The ſtrait canal, baſons, terrace, and dead walls muſt, how- 
ever, certainly be deſtroyed ; while they remain, grandeur of 
view can never be expected. The ſpouting horfes, Naiads, and 
other little matters, muſt likewiſe be removed. Nature has done 
a vaſt deal; water is in plenty, and where the temple dedicated 
to that element is placed, a delightful diſtribution of it might 
be made. Unfortunately the preſent poſſeſſor came to the eſtate 
with ſuch a load of incumbrances, that his means have hitherto 
prevented him from altering any thing materially. Time may 
obviate this, and Chatſworth may then riſe to a modern degree 
of reputation, equal to that which it formerly poſſeſſed. Before 
I leave this place, I muſt not omit mentioning one good picture 
in the houſe, 


A flight into Egypt, moſt exquiſitely finiſhed by Anni- 


bal Caraccio. 


Continuing the route from Chatſworth towards the village of 


Matlock, you wind along a beautiful valley, highly romantic 


and pictureſque. Either fide bounded by hills and ftupendous. 
rocks, with cottages here and there interſperſed, and a quantity 
of wood, ſometimes irregularly ſcattered, and at others ſpreading 
in the clofeſt foliage, while the river Derwent rolls itſelf plea- 
ſantly in the centre of the dale. In this beautiful ſpot is Matlock 
ſpa, celebrated for its medicinal qualities, and no leſs fo for its ru- 
ral ſituation. From the houſes where you are lodged, immedi-- 
ately deſcending, you arrive at the margin of the river, cloſely 
embowered by the branches of the trees, irregularly planted in a 
ſhrubbery, and thence proceeding through a winding path, 
for love and contemplation made,” you paſs by a caſcade roll- 
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ing from the right, and then come to a water-work, erected for 
the purpoſe of draining a lead mine on the oppoſite ſhore, by 
which you are ſtopped from any further progreſs. Over the 
flimſy fabric of this machine, however, we truſted ourſelves, 
the whole ſhaking at every ſtep we took, and the river rapidly 
foaming beneath. Neither did our late difaſters prevent us from 
another attempt into the bowels of the earth. Our way however 


was ſhort, ſo that we quickly returned; and then again on the 


oppoſite fide to Matlock continued up another ſhady walk, till 
we came to a flight of ſteps which led us to the top of the hill, 
where we had a fine proſpect. The pleaſant way of getting to 


this ſide, however, is by a barge which is conſtantly in readineſs 


to ferry you acroſs the river. Altogether, Matlock has aſſuredly 
the preference to moſt of the other water-drinking places, which 
are ſo aſtoniſhingly crouded in the ſuramer. 


Quitting Matlock, our next ſtage was Cheſterfield, a large 
well-built town, and remarkable for a canal that is now. making, 


and which, when finiſhed, will run. for upwards of forty- 


five miles. Sheffield in Yorkſhire was our next place; but this 
was ſo abominably dirty, and poverty-ſtricken in its appearance, 
that after viewing its manufactories, which, by-the-bye, were 
infinitely inferior to thoſe of Birmingham, we proceeded on our 


way to Doncaſter ; paſſing by Coningſborough caſtle, an old Ro- 


man pile, with many parts of it in good preſervation, and admi- 
rably well fituated. Doncaſter is a neat and apparently a popu- 
lous town: the houſes in general are good, and the ſtreets are 
well paved. In the cathedral, which is an old Gothic building, 
there is a monument of an earl of Doncaſter, with this Whim- 
fical inſcription : 

L Howe, 
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Howe, Howe, who is here ? 
I Robin, of Doncaſtere, | 
And Margaret, my feare. 3 
That I ſpent, that I had. 

That I gave, that I have. 


'That I left, that I loſt, 
A. D. 1597. 


Quoad Robertus Byrks, who in this world did reign 
Threeſcore yeares and ſeven, but liv'd not one. 


Hitherto Yorkſhire has appeared a well cultivated and fine 


country; but any thing, you may poſſibly ſay, will do after Der- 
byſhire. But that is not the caſe ; the harveſt is however con- 


ſiderably later than in the more ſouthern parts; about Bath and 
Briſtol it was gathering in two months ago; here it is only 


reaping. 


Before I quitted Caſtleton, I believe I forgot to tell you of an 


extraordinary old woman we met with, and who from her in- 


fancy had drank ſcarcely any other liquid than butter- milk. 
She was, when we ſaw her, ninety-eight ; and till within ten 
years of that period, ſhe ſaid ſhe had worked as hard as any girl 
in the town. What do you ſay to this, my friend? Will you 
tread in the ſteps of the old lady? Seriouſly ſpeaking, theſe ex- 
traordinary means of prolonging our exiſtence are certainly more 
than can be accounted for by the whole college of phyſicians. 
Cornaro tells you to avoid repletion, to eat proper quantities of 
bread, and to drink wine in a moderate degree. Cadogan again 
tells you to avoid bread, to eat raw meat, and to abſtain from 

; every 
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every kind of ſpirit. Fothergill orders you to refrain from but- 
ter. Falconer tells you it is neceflary to keep the ſinews and 


bones properly oiled, as it were, for their different vocations. 


Others again forbid tea, Our little Cicerone at Derby lived upon 
it. In ſhort, ſay what we will, this ſame buſineſs of longevity 


is beyond our comprehenſion, Great wigs may dogmatize, for 


they are privileged ſo to do; but ſimple practice baffles all: 


their noſtrums. 


„Experience proves, where precept fails, 
And ſermons are leſs read than tales.“ 
PRIOR;- 


Leaving Doncaſter, we next came to Ferry-bridge, thence to 
Tadcaſter, and from Tadcaſter to York. The extent of this town 
is very conſiderable; being an Archiepiſcopal ſee, and always giv- 
ing a title to one of the royal family, it has ever been peculiarly 
attended to. The ſtreets are tolerably broad and well- built. 


The river Ouſe runs thro' the centre of it, covered with veſſels, 


ſome of them of two hundred and fifty tons burthen, which trade 


with different ports, but generally with that of London. Along 


the borders of this river, a public walk, well planted with trees, 
for the ſpace of about a mile, has been carried for the amuſement 


of the inhabitants. Notwithſtanding the ſize and antiquity of 


York, there is certainly nothing in it that is worthy the obſerva- 


tion of a traveller, excepting the cathedral or minſter, as it 
is called, and the caſtle. The minſter is Gothie, and very 
large; the extent 525 feet; the breadth 110 feet, and the 


height 99 feet. That which, however, renders it celebra- 
ted, is the nave, reckoned the largeſt in Europe, excepting 


St. Peter's at Rome, being four feet and an half wider than-that 
oth of. 
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Saint Paul's, and eleven feet higher. The chapter- "90" too 


belonging to it is a monument of good taſte and workmanſhip ; 
it is ſixty-three feet in diameter, of an octagonal form, arched, 
and without a ſingle pillar in the centre to ſupport it. The aſſem- 
bly-room, though much admired, is poor: the architecture 
exceedingly heavy, and the whole ſurrounded with a range of pil- 
lars ſhoving each other from their places. At the time it was 
erected, it was probably an elegant ſtructure: it is now, how- 
ever, much eclipſed, not only by the rooms in London, but 
by thoſe of Bath, Southampton, aud many other places not near 
ſo wealthy. 


In rambling through this town, and attentively obſerving 
every thing that paſſed, we were {truck with a bill at the entrance 
of a public houſe, denoting that a remarkable little woman was 
to be ſeen for fix-pence. In we accordingly went, and on enter- 
ing the parlour, ſeeing nothing but a ſervant, and a child ſeated 
on a high chair, at breakfaſt, we begged to ſee the dwarf that 
was mentioned in the advertiſement. Theſe words were ſcarce 
uttered, when down the creature jumped from the chair that we 
conceived. a child, and after making us a curtſey, ſtrutted about 
the room, with not a ſmall degree of conſequence. Aſtoniſhed 
at this, we aſked the attendant if that was not the dwarf? and 
on her replying in the affirmative, we began more narrowly to 
examine the ſize and features of this little prodigy ; ſcarcely thirty- 
ſix inches high, and tolerably well proportioned as to limbs. 
This creature was now one or two and twenty years of age. 
Her face, however, was hideous; the noſe and cheek-bones pro- 


jected conſiderably; the mouth fell in, and the eyes, which 


were large, and of the ferrit kind, ſeemed as if ſtarting from 


her 
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her head. Altogether the ſight was unpleaGnk Her weight, 
however, was no more than eighteen pounds; nor is this to be 
wondered at, when her whole length was but ſeven inches when 


ſhe was born. The father and mother ſupport themſelves by 


ſhewing her. Nine other children are the produce of this pair, 
but all of them remarkably handſome and well ſized. 


Objects of this kind are generally deformed in ſome reſpect 
or other, One, however, that I ſaw abroad, was quite the con- 
trary. This little creature was in height, not ſuperior to the 
one I have juſt mentioned ; but then his whole frame was ſo ex- 
quiſitely formed, that he was in fact an clegant miniature of man; 
when I ſaw him he was paſt ſixty years of age; his ſtrength 
and appetite good, and his intellects quite clear, inſomuch that 
he travelled ſeven hundred miles to ſettle a matter in diſpute rela- 
tive to a village which he poſſeſſed, and which he finally adjuſted 
with ſome degree of difficulty : he was a prieſt. 


One ſtory, they ſay, generally brings forth another ; take a few 
therefore out of the budget while it 1s open for you. In the year 
1775, two objects were brought to me to look at, whoſe reſpec- 
tive ſituations were remarkable indeed. The firſt was a man of 
about forty years of age, with body and head of a common ſize, 
but with fins for hands and arms, and with elephant's feet for 
thighs and legs, with which he could run moſt aſtoniſhingly 
faſt; and the other was a child of about nine years of age, 
with the lower parts of another child hanging from his middle 
by a ſlender film, and in which he had as much ſenſation as in 
any part of his own frame. At firſt I could not belieye this, 
but on trial, by pinching the feet, the legs, and thighs of the 

2 impending 
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impending form, I found that the child himſelf winced, and 


ſeemed conſcious of pain. Happily for him, the limbs were 
much ſmaller than his own, not being larger than thoſe of an in- 
fant of two or three years old: they would, however, it is pro- 
bable, encreaſe in bulk as he did; but it is to be hoped, with- 
out any greater inconvenience than he experienced at the time I 
am ſpeaking of, and which was indeed nothing at all: nay, 
on the contrary, for his health was good, his ſpirits cheerful, 
and he eat and ſlept as if nothing were the matter. And as for 
the other object that I have mentioned, he was ſo full of fun, 
that he would ſkip about for an hour together, and was then, 
by his own confeſſion, in the high road to matrimony, Adieu, 
my friend; think of this. 


158 
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LETTER XX. 


Auguſt 1778. 

ENDING our courſe ſtill northward from York, we pro- 
ceeded through a pleaſant country to Caſtle Howard, the 
ſeat of the earl of Carliſle. On the opening of the manſion it 
cuts a grand appearance: the road, however, is too ſtrait and 
formally planted. At the entrance of the park, which is through 
an arched gateway lined and flanked with towers, you come to an 
eminence, and thence turn to an obeliſk, on one fide of which 
is this inſcription : 


« If to perfection theſe plantations riſe, 

If they agreeably my heirs ſurprize, 

This faithful pillar will their age declare, 

As long as time theſe characters ſhall ſpare. 
„Here then, with kind remembrance, read his name, 
Who for poſterity perform'd the ſame. 


* 


* Charles the 3d earl of Carliſle, 
„GOf the family of the Howards, 
fErected a building whereon the old caſtle of 
« Henderſkelf ſtood, and call'd it Caſtle Howard. 
He likewiſe made the plantations in this park, 
And all the out-works, monuments, and other 
„ Plantations, belonging to the ſaid ſeat. 


+ oy He 
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He began theſe works 
In the year 1702, 
& And ſet up this inſcription 
In the year 1731.” 


And on the other fide 1s a Latin inſcription to John duke 
of Marlborough. 


On the approach to the houſe, the firſt object that ſtrikes is a 
diſſimilarity in the wings: this, however, on enquiry is 
ſatisfactorily explained. The old lord, who built the body, had 
intended that the wings ſhould be alike; but before they were 
| finiſhed he died. His ſucceſſor then changed the plan; and 
although one of them was already covered in, he began upon a 
new deſign, and completed the other wing upon a different con- 
ſtruction; ſo that they both ſtand ſtaring at each other, as much 
as to ſay, What buſineſs have you here? Probably the preſent 
lord, if releaſed from his incumbrances, may effect the altera- 
tion: if ſo, I hope it may be agreeably to the old ſcale, as 
the modern one is ſo exceedingly out of proportion that I am 
not clear if it is not as large or larger than the body. A palpa- 
ble ſoleciſm ſurely in architecture. The hall is a grand and un- 
common room; in it are full lengths in marble 

Of Auguſtus Cæſar, and Aurelius, Ceres, Commodus, 
Scipio Africanus, Marc Anthony, and two females 
ſuppoſed to be wives of two Roman emperors. 


Aſcending the grand ſtair-caſe, which is heavy and ill-placed, 
like all others deſigned by Sir John Vanbrugh, and the ſides disfigur- 
ed with coarſe paintings, you come to the little dreſſing- room in 
which is, 
Henry 
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Henry Percy, 9th earl of Northumberland. And 
The prodigal ſon, by Spagnoletto, 


In the yellow bed-chamber, 
A fine collection of different views of Venice, by Cano- 
letto. And 
George Monk, duke of Albemarle, by Sir Peter Lely. 


In the ſaloon, 
Buſtos of Marcus Aurelius, Cicero, Vitellius, in porphyry. 
Otho, Commodus, one unknown, Antoninus Galba, 


in porphyry. Fauſtina, Silenus, and Hercules. The 
tables, Egyptian granate. 


In a paſſage- room, 


The dutcheſs of Albemarle, in the character of Cleo- 
patra, the colours ſoft and glowing. 


In the gallery, 
Pope Gregory, by Titian. And 
A gentleman ſtudying muſic, by Dominico Fetti. 


In a room and its anti-chamber, 


Algernon Percy, 1oth earl of Northumberland, by 
Vandyke. And 


A crucifixion in ivory, exquiſitely fo with foray good 
bronzes, antique, 


In the breakfaſt-room, 
James II. by Sir Peter Lely. 


dr | Jocelyn 
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Jocelyne Percy, rrth earl of N orthamberland, when 
young, by Sir Peter Lely. And | 
A handſome Moſaic table. 


In the dining-room, 
Two paintings of cattle, by Rozalo de Tivoli. 
A dog and cats, by Titian. 
A green porphyry urn, antique. And 
A horſe and groom, by Stubbs. 


In the Gian: 1 
St. John, by Salvato Roza. \ 
Pope Julian II. by Titian. 
An Ecce Homo, by Vandyke. 
A holy family, a copy from Raphael. 
Hunting the ſtag, and ſtill life, by Rubens and Snyder. 
Buſtos of Apollo, Didius Julian, Enobarbus, Druſus Cæſar, 
Pallas in touchſtone, two Apis's, Commodus, Julia, 
and Poppeia. 


In the tapeſtry drawing- room, 
Cardinal Howard, exquiſitely fine, by Carlo Moratti. 
Several antique bronzes. And the following buſtos, 
Severus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucella, ſiſter to Commodus, 
and a Sylvan deity, Brutus and Caſſius. 
With ſome exceeding beautiful green porphyry — porphyry, and 
granate tables. 


In the blue dining-room, 


An earl of Arundel, by Rubens. 
The 
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The preſent lady Carliſle, by a pupil of Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds. 

Three verd antique tables; and the buſtos of 

Jeta, Agrippina, and Minerva, in oriental alabaſter. 


In the ſtate bed-chamber, 
The tapeſtry elegant. | 
Two antique Sippolina tables, with two urns of oriental. 
alabaſter, 


In the green drawing- room, 

Two tables of bloody jaſper. 

A Venetian nobleman, by Rembrandt. 

A nativity, by Annibal Caraccio. 

John the Baptiſt's head in a charger, by Rubens. 

Tancred and Ermina, by Guercino. 

A holy family, and an angel appearing to our Saviour, 
by Annibal Caraccio. 

Abraham and Iſaac, by Rembrandt. And 

Charles I. taking leave of his ſon the duke of Vork, 
by Vandyke. 


The muſeum likewiſe is filled with antique buſtos, urus, 
bronzes, ſarcophagus's, tables, and many other articles curious 
and. well worthy of obſervation. Beſides which there is a gal- 
lery of 160 feet in length, as yet unfiniſhed ;. in which is a con- 
ſiderable collection of pictures, medals, ſpars, &c.. 


Anxious for eſtabliſhing conveniencies for the dead as well as 
for the living, the provident old lord, whom we have juſt men- 


tioned, 
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tioned, erected, in a conſpicuous fituation in the park, a mauſo- 
leum, with a chapel upon its top, conſecrated by a right reve- 
rend father of the church. This repoſitory of the dead has 
ſomething awful and magnificent in its appearance. Here the 
young lords may retire, and muſe with their progenitors ; 
dwell upon thoſe actions which rendered their forefathers wor- 
thy of their nobility ; or if tired of life, and ſick of imitation, 
pick out a niche, in which to reſt the remnants of their mortality. 
The path to this building leads through the park, the whole is 
ſurrounded with maſſive pillars and covered with a dome of good 
workmanſhip. From the mauſoleum you proceed to Diana's 
temple, and thence, continuing along a handſome terrace, come 
to the front of the houſe, which is elegant and ſuperb, with a 
wild boar of fine ſculpture, in one block of marble, and as large 
as life, in a walk immediately adjoining. In ſhort, Caſtle How- 
ard altogether is happily ſituated. Hitherto the preſent poſſeſſor 
has found it inconvenient to attempt improvements of any kind; 
it is now, however, ſaid, that when the eſtate is freed of its 
incumbrance he means to effect ſome alterations, which will 
render it inferior to few places in the kingdom. 


Leaving this place we next proceeded to Scarborough. Filled, 
like all other watering places at this ſeaſon of the year, we found 
at firſt ſome difficulty in procuring a lodging. This, however, 
being at length acquired by the force of bribery, the time we. 
ſtaid glided pleaſantly along. 'The waters, of which by-the-bye 
I do not think there were any great quantities drank, are in 
many caſes reckoned ſalutary; the bathing, however, is the 
chief inducement for company to reſort thither : that, together 


with the freſhneſs of the ſea breezes, the regular airings on the 
beech, 
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beech, is, I may ſay, a marine atmoſphere, and the cheerful 
evening recreations at the rooms are ſuch powerful afliſtors, that 


few people go there valetudinary, who do not experience their | 
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tion, excepting i caſtle, which is ſituate upon a ror 
point of land to the northward of the town, and muſt have been 
in former days of much conſideration, we' proceeded in an ir- 
regular route over the woulds of Yo orkſhire, hich are as wild 
as can be conceived, to Driffield, and thence to Beverley. This 
town, in the eaſt riding of Vorkſhire, is 179 miles from Lon- 
don, and is remarkable both for the cleanlineſs of its ſtreets and 
houſes, and for its minſter, which, though greatly inferior in 
ſize to many in the kingdom, is in point of beauty and ſym- 
metry, perhaps, ſuperior to any that can be named. That 
which, however, renders it ſingularly curious is one of its ſides, 
which having declined after it as built upwards of four feet, 
has ſince, by the ingenuity « of a Joiner, been ſet upright ; the 
apertures occaſioned thereby . being Hlled ; with , a quantity of 
molten lead, which gives the walls a degree of ſtability that 
they evidently wanted 1 in the beginning. | CITIES; 

Leaving Beverley, ve nest ns 8 TON to Hull, a 
large and populous ſea- port town in the fame county. This place, 
ſituate conveniently on the German ocean, drives on a conſiderable 
trade with the Baltic, the United Provinces, and all the northern 


nations : for this purpoſe. 2 Tinity-havſe has been eſtabliſhed 


on the moſt laudable foundation. No town can boaſt of a greater 


appearance of induſtry than Hull; the whole maſs of the inha- 
A a . bitants 
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f a bitants 1s pervaded by ſome one principle of commerce or an- 
4 other, From Hull, paſſing through Ferrby, Cave, and How- 
. don, we next arrived at Thorne, the roads all the way being 
Ur tolerably good, but very indifferently ſupplied with horſes. 
4 Here nothing was to be ſeen ; the town 1s ſituate on the confines of 
the marſhes, which have nothing in them but what is dreary and 
1 unpleaſant, faving the trunks of trees, the reliques of former 
ages; our ſole refuge was in the church- yard: in that holy 


| place we met with variety of amuſement. Epitaphs innume- 
[i rable, ſome good, others common ; take the following, how- 
1} ever, as a ſpecimen : | e 

a , * 

. 
A In memory of a woman aged 36, and two children 


« whodied in their infancy, 


. 
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« Only a few years in 

« A married ſtate, 

4 | When I was changed 

. The « And left my mate; 
Into a filent bed I iam brought, 
And am much better do not doubt; | 

« Oh! my dear friend, don't weep for me, 
3 can't return to comfort thee,” 


In this vain world there's many a crooked ſtreet, 
| +. Death's the market-place where all muſt meet; 


« If life was a merchandize that rich men could buy, 
* Rich men would for ever live, poor men would die.“ 


— 


_ 


From 
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From this place we next proceeded through Courick, Snaith 
Carlton, Cammelſworth, and Selby, croſſed the Ouſe in a 
ferry-boat; then to Eſcirk, Fulford, Vork, and Scarborough 
again, in the ſame manner as before. 
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LETTER XXI. 


September 1778. 


AVING at length concluded the time we had allotted for 

our ſtay at Scarborough, we, with a freſh recruit of curio- 
ſity, began our progreſs to the North. Paſſing through Thornton 
and Pickering, two inconſiderable villages, we came to Helmſley, a 
fair-looking town, with the remains of an old caſtle in it, which 
is in tolerable good preſervation; it is evidently, however, of no 
great antiquity, although much of it is fractured and fallen 
into ruin. Adjoining to Helmſley is Duncombe park, a ſeat be- 
longing to Mr. Duncombe, and one that is well worthy the 
attention of a traveller. The approach to it is good; and the 
houſe itſelf, although the wings, like thoſe of Caſtle Howard, 
are upon different conſtructions, is both commodious and con- 
venient. Unfortunately, we arrived at it too late in the even- 
ing; we, however, had time to ſee every thing, though not to 
note them down. The paintings in general are good, as are the 
ſtatues and buſtos; a dog, however, in marble, wrought by 
either Phidias or Praxiteles, is, to connoiſſieurs, the fineſt and 
moſt valuable part of the collection. In a former letter, I 
think, I mentioned to you, with a great degree of eulogium, 
the terrace at Wardour caſtle; it certainly appeared to merit it; 
nor do I mean now to take from it that credit which, I think, 

2 | every 
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every body muſt allow it to poſſeſs; Mr. Duncombe's, how- 
ever, has certainly many advantages. Lord Arundel's, it is 
true, is more extenſive; Mr. Duncombe's I muſt confeſs, I 
think, has more beauties. Surrounding it is a deep vale covered 
with trees, and a river gliding between them, while a rich hang- 
ing wood on the other ſide gives a wildneſs, and at the ſame time 
a richneſs to the landſcape, that is romantic in the extreme; ſtrait 
hedges, however, are ſtill in being at Duncombe park. Faſhions, 
like prejudices, become too firm to be eradicated at once. 
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It being dark when we left Duncombe park, and having a croſs- 
road to encounter, we had ſome reaſon to doubt of the ſucceſs of 1 
our expedition to Thurſk that night; nor were we much relieved 
from our apprehenſion, when the poſt-boys called out upon a 
heath that they had loſt their way : patience, however, and re- 
fignation were ſtill left us, and thoſe we determined to exert.. 
The ſervants were called to explore; but, alas! the ſervants 
were loſt as well as their maſters. No voice was to be heard; 
a pit poſſibly had received them, or they were wandering whi- 
ther we could not tell. In this extremity, and laughing at the 
whimſical ſituation we were in, we were ſuddenly arouſed by 
done of the French ſervants roaring out in broken Engliſh, at a bf 

great diſtance, for ſomebody to tell him the road. Prepared ; | 
for merriment, nothing could exceed the ludicrous effed that 19 
this exclamation had upon our imaginations; we were almoſt ſuf- "0 
focated with laughter: an anſwer was, however, given him ; 
and he at length came up with his companion in his rear, who 
had by this time joined him, both bleſſing themſelves for their 
eſcape, and badinaging each other with not a little pleaſantry 
at the pretty figure they ſhould have cut, had they been both. 


taken 
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taken up in the morning, and, upon examination, not have 
been able either to have replied to the place from whence they 
came, or whither they were going. With ſome difficulty after 
this we regained our road, and thence continuing, ſhook and 
jolted almoſt to pieces, we about eleven o'clock arrived ſafe at 
Thurſk. From Thurſk, by an exceeding good road, and 
through a fertile and well-cultivated country, we. proceeded next 
day to Ripon, a place diſtant from London. about 218 miles. 
This town is large, though not populous. The church, or 
minſter, is large and reſpectable; remarkable, however, for 
nothing, ſaving the charnel-houſe ; in which ſome miſerable 


and grinning remnants of mortality are moſt piouſly and me- 
thodically arranged. 


In the neighbourhood of Ripon, and at the diſtance of about 
three miles, ſtands Studley park, the ſeat of Mr. Aiſlabie. The 
approach to this ſpot through the park, which naturally ſwells 
with much elegance, and 1s well planted with trees, is highly 
agreeable and pictureſque, The houſe itſelf ſeems large and 
commodious ; the proſpects from the lawn before it are exqui- 
ſitely fine. On the one fide, tne town and minſter of Ripon ; 
on the other, Fountaine's-abbey ; while an obeliſk, a pavilion, 
and a temple, ſhew themſelves in different places in the front. 
Deſcending from the houſe by a gradual ſlope, you come to 
the garden, as it 1s called, although in reality it is a part of the 
ſame park through which you had already paſſed, ſomewhat 
indeed more carefully improved. Here you receive a ſhock at 
the formality of a large baſon of water ; nor are you much 
better pleaſed, on a little further progreſs, at the regular em- 
bankation of a pretty little rivulet ; theſe, however, are both of 

them 
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them ſhortly to be altered. At the time they were made, they 
were faſhionable ; now they are reprobated, and therefore Mr. 
Aiſlabie means to give them a more artleſs and rural aſpect. 
The hanging wood that o'erſhadows this river, is beautifully 
fine. Placing yourſelf near the figure of a dying gladiator, the 
proſpect is really charming; the tower, a temple dedicated to 
piety, and a ſmall rotunda, all happily diſperſed in the wood, 
which here forms an amphitheatre. Proceeding on, you next 
open a fine old bridge with a river ruſhing through it, and the 
back ground ſo darkened with trees, as to give the idea of a 
caſcade foaming through a cavern. At the foot of the bridge, 
which 1s venerably covered with ivy and other creepers, you 
next open a beautiful aſſemblage of new objects moſt elegantly 
diverſified; the banquetting-houſe, cold-bath, rotunda, and a 
ſmall pavilion, juſt peering above the trees. Croſſing the bridge, 
you then come to the reſervoir, which is an extenſive ſheet of 4 
water; and on the banks of which, but ſtill in the wood, and | # 
at ſome diſtance from the water, are ſeveral elegant receſſes. 9 
Turning to the left, you next get to the temple of piety, whence | 
you have a pleaſing view of the oppoſite ſhore, well ſwelled in 1 
lawn and planted. From the temple of piety you aſcend the = 
hanging wood, and, paſſing through a ruſtic arched way, come 
to the tower, where you have a prodigious fine aſſemblage of 
objects all around. From this ſpot you next continue to the 
right, at every ſtep almoſt opening through artleſs viſtos ; 
Fountaine's- abbey, the banquetting-houſe, and the other beau- 
ties of the place ;. and, at the end of the walk, bringing Hew- 
hill in front, with its lofty brow, en which a building is erected, 
thickly covered with a variety of wood. Thence paſſing, you 
come. to a ſeat where the reſervoir ſhews itſelf immediately 
3 bencath⸗ 
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beneath, with a beautiful hill on the other fide covered with 
trees, jutting itſelf into its boſom, and binding it in a cit- 
cular form. Leaving this, you next come to a ſpot where you 
open a view of the fineſt ruin that it is poſſible for imagination 
to conceive. On the left, a modeſt river gently glides along its 
ſide, tufted with oak and evergreen ; on the right, rocks and 


woods romantically ſhew themſelves in natural wildneſs; while 


in front, a fine lawn extends itſelf to where the abbey rears its 
awful head in all the pride and dignity of age. Here then, as 
you may ſuppoſe, we continued ſome time. At length deſcend- 
ing, we proceeded along the borders of the reſervoir and river, 
the abbey ſtill appearing with additional beauty as we ap- 
proached it, till coming to the mouldering arches of a bridge, 
which we croſſed, we ſoon found ourſelves at the entrance of 
this moſt beautiful ruin. Never until this moment did I con- 
ceive it poſſible for tottering walls to appear ſo lovely to the 
ſight : unenthuſtaſtically ſpeaking, it faſcinated us for the mo- 
ment; nor am I now able to do juſtice to it in deſcription. 
Extenſive as you may ſuppoſe, and built in the moſt beautiful 
ſtile of Gothic architecture, the tower and all the walls are ſtill 
remaining; the roof alone is gone to ruin. Entering the door, 
inſtead of a chancel, you find yourſelf in a grove: nature has 
ſportively ſcattered through it an enchanting aſſemblage of 
ſhrubbery and trees. The ſod too, through which they ſhoot, 
is exquiſitely green; no depredation has been wantonly com- 
mitted on it; Time, and age alone, have brought it to its 
preſent ſtate; like the reverend remnants of a good old man, it 
has fallen in peace, and without a harſh convulſion. By an 
inſcription over one of the portals it appears to have been finiſhed 
in 1202. The length of the grand iſle is 360 feet; the cloiſter 
garden 
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garden is quite entire; the chapter- room and library beautiful, 
and filled with trees; the refectory in high preſervation; the 
cloiſters in the ſame ſituation, as well as the dormitory; and the 
whole of it, in ſhort, ſuch as beggars every faculty of deſcription. 
One thing, however, I muſt not omit, viz. The height and ſym- N 
metry of ſome of the pillars that are ſtill ſtanding, aud the oak, it 

which growing out of a wall, and ſpreading its trunk for ſeveral feet 
horizontally, at length erects itſelf perpendicularly, and throws 4 
out a profuſion of branches. Leaving this enchanting ſpot, 
you next return by the oppoſite banks of the river, and thence | 
through an elegantly winding walk, till you come to a ſeat | 
which yields a number of ſcenes that are highly pictureſque and 
diverſified ; and thence to a handſome building, called the 
Banquetting-houſe, in which 1s an antique bronze of Venus de ; 
Medicis. From the banquetting-houſe you next deſcend to the 1 
cold-bath, and thence, through ſome delightful walks, to the 4 
gate at which you entered the garden, and which conducts you, i 
by another road through the park, to the firſt entrance, where 
a long avenue, ſimilar to that from Windſor park to the caſtle, 
and terminated by Ripon minſter, leads you to the high road. 
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Not ſatisfied with this ſpot, which contains the united beau- 
ties of Stourton park, Hagley, and Tintern abbey, Mr. Aiſlabie 
has purchaſed another place within ſix miles of it, which poſ- 
ſeſſes all the wildneſs of Matlock and the Leaſowes; this is 
Hackfall. Never was there ſeen ſuch an aſſemblage of wild and 
variegated nature. The vale itſelf, with a beautiful river run- 
ning through it, is ſurrounded with woods, rocks, and cataracts: 
neither is it continued in one regular poſition; it varies moſt 
delightfully. At preſent it is without a houſe, although there 
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is a ſpot charmingly adapted for that purpoſe ; and, indeed, it 
is poſſible it may be better without one : much pains have, 
however, been taken with the walks and terraces from one end 
to the other. Many little buildings have likewiſe been erected 
in it, together with ſome ruins which are admirably well 
placed. Altogether it is one of the moſt romantic, and, with 
a little more expence, might be made one of the moſt charm- 
ing places in the kingdom. | 


From Hackfall we next proceeded to Marſham, a neat and 
improving town, and thence to Richmond, Here, I muſt 
confeſs, I was diſappointed. Accounts had given me reafon to 


ſuppoſe it poſſeſſed many advantages of ſituation ; but the 


contrary I found to be the caſe. The country around it, it is 
true, 1s pleaſant and well cultivated; but the town itſelf 1s 
nothing: neither is the caſtle, although it is large, and was 
erected about the time of our firſt William. 
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LETTER XXII. 


September 1778. 
EAVING Richmond, we next proceeded, through a 


rich and beautiful country, to within a few miles of 


Barnard, where we ſtopped to admire an elegant. bridge, 


about eighty feet in ſpan and forty feet in height, which is at 
that place thrown acroſs the Tees. That river here runs with 
prodigious violence ; bounded on either fide with rocks, and 
declining conſiderably, it forms a grand and natural caſcade for a 
vaſt diſtance. From this bridge we next continued our route to 
Barnard. This is but a poor town, neither is the caſtle, 
though it certainly was extenſive and well placed upon the 
banks of the Tees, in any reſpe& worthy of obſervation, 


From the amazing rapidity of the Tees at the bridge I have 
Juſt mentioned, judging that the celebrated fall of that river 
mult have increaſed, both in velocity and quantity, from the 
late heavy rains, we loſt no time, but haſtily ſnatching a morſel 
of dinner, although it was late in the afternoon, we preſently 
ſet off in hopes of ſeeing it that evening; but night overtook 
us on the way. The roads in many places were almoſt im- 
paſſable; ſo that by the time we got to Middleton, a town 
diſtant about 10 miles from Barnard, we found it both too dreary 
and too diſmal to attempt any further progreſs. At Middleton, 

Bbz therefore, 
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therefore, we halted, and the next morning early, having been 
ſerenaded about four o'clock with a gentleman's roaring for 
cold fowl and ale for his breakfaſt, we proceeded to the cata- 
rat, which in every reſpe& anſwered our expectations. An im- 
menſe column of water tumbling for a conſiderable diſtance 
over huge maſſive rocks, at length precipitates itſelf down a 
frightful precipice of about 60 feet perpendicular height ; roar- 
ing in its fall, and throwing up ſuch a quantity of ſpray, as to 
waſh the rocks all round. Here again 1t takes a quiet courſe ; 
but, after a little progreſs, another break again forms another 
fall as beautiful as the firſt, but in no compariſon equal to it in 
ſublimity. Theſe views, however, cannot be taken together, 
Placing ourſelves on a rock in the very center of the river, and 
at the ſpot where the grand cataract firſt begins its fall, we hap- 
pily brought the whole of this firſt object immediately in ſight. 
Strange as it may ſeem, the effect was much leſs beautiful at the 
bottom ; there, indeed, it {till appeared awful and tremendous : 
the ſummit, however, was the place to ſee it in perfection. 


' Bleak as the morning was, for the country all around was. 
wild and deſolate, and the air pinchingly cold, we continued in 
admiration of this ſport of nature for ſome time, and at length 
returned well ſatisfied with our errand, On our return, however, 
our guide deſired us to ſtep on one fide to obſerve a bridge that 
has been laid acroſs the Tees at about a mile from the fall, and 
which is conſtructed literally to hang in chains. The way is 
this: two thick and ſubſtantial chains are thrown from the one 
ſhore to the other, and on theſe, in equilibrio, is placed a flight 
bridge of the breadth of about two feet. As may be ſup- 
poſed, this machine is ricketty and unpleaſant for a paſſenger : 

| I it 
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it is, however, ſteadied as much as poſſible by ſide-chains, 
which are faſtened to the rocks beneath ; ſtill, however, it 
ſhakes and bends as it is trodden upon. Nor is it long ſince that 
a violent flood, taking away one of the chains, the whole of 
the fabric completely turned over; fortunately without injury 
to either man or beaſt, none being upon it at that moment. 


Returning again to Middleton, from whence, by-the-bye, no 
traveller ſhould go but on horſeback to the fall, we proceeded 


over a large tract of moor-land to Stainthorpe, a neat little. 


town, and thence to Raby Caſtle. This building, however it 
may have been ſpoken of, 1s certainly not magnificent : it takes 
up, it 1s true, a vaſt extent of ground, and is kept in exceed- 
ing good repair; but ſtill it does not anſwer one's expectations. 
The park and other improvements are extenſive ; but nothing 
further. It is altogether, as an old building, worth ſeeing, 
and the preſent poſſeſſor, lord Darlington, ſeems deſirous: of 
making it more ſo by the quantities of wood he has already and 
ſtill means to plant around it. 


From Raby Caſtle we next proceeded to Biſhop Aukland, a 
large and populous town, where the biſhop of Durham has an 
excellent park and palace, in which he generally reſides ; and 
from thence to Durham. This town is charmingly ſituated on 
a hill whoſe ſkirts are waſhed by the windings of the Were, 
and over which there are three good bridges. The cathedral is 
a large edifice, though not ſo grand as might be expected in the 
biſhoprick of Durham. The livings are conſiderable : ſome of 
the inhabitants, however, complain of being prieſt-ridden. 
No tenement, they ſay, however ſmall, that does not pay ſome- 
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thing to their reverencies. Improvements even are aſſeſſed; but, 
the whole being a kind of eccleſiaſtical government, they put up 
with it without open murmuring. Pious creatures! 


The walks about Diittun are rural and romantic : the banks 
of the Were afford ample ſpace, and the good people have not 
been inattentive to their improvement. The biſhop of Durham 
is a temporal prince, being earl of Sadberg, a ſmall town near 
Stockton, which he holds by barony. He is ſheriff, paramount 
of this county, and appoints his deputy, who makes up his audit 
to him without accounting to the exchequer. He is alſo a count 
palatine, lord of this city, and appoints all officers of juſtice and 
other inferior magiſtrates, 


Leaving Durham, we next bent our courſe towards New- 
caſtle, ſtopping in our way at Cocken, a ſeat belonging to Mr. 
Carr, delightfully ſituate on the Were, and abounding with a 
profuſion of natural advantages, which have in general been 
neglected ; and at a little diſtance from it, at Ludlow-Caſtle, a 
large manſion belonging to lord Scarborough ; but containing no- 
thing worthy of obſervation, excepting a good painting of Sir 
Thomas More. Near to Cocken is Finkley-Abbey, an old 
monaſtery, but in no-wiſe remarkable; and in the center of the 
river a chalybeate ſpring, which in dry ſeaſons 1s obſerved to 
iſſue from a rock with a reddiſh tinge. Cheſter-le-Street, our 
next ſtage, was in former days a conſiderable Roman ſtation. 


From thence to Newcaſtle our road was a few miles. 


Newcaſtle, ſituated on the banks of the Tyne, is a large 
and populous city, The town itſelf, though there are ſome 


good 
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good buildings in it, is far from handſome. Conveniency has 
been attended to more than elegancy : a different ſpirit has now, 
however, taken place, and a few years more will perhaps ſee 
it otherwiſe. St. Nicholas's Church, the moſt celebrated, has 
no pretenſions whatever to the praiſes which have been beſtowed 
upon it the ſteeple is whimſical, and ſaying that you ſay every 
thing. The principal riches accruing to Newcaſtle are from its 
coal- works. Vaſt numbers of colliers are conſequently employ- 
ed, and theſe in their ſmall voyages to London, and different 


parts of England, encountering every viciſſitude of ſeaſon and 


of weather, rear up a ſupply of mariners for our navy, who 
muſt be of the utmoſt importance to our national ſtrength. 
North Shields, the Graveſend of Newcaſtle, abſolutely abounds 
with them. At the diſtance of about 10 miles from New- 
caſtle the Tyne diſembogues itſelf into the German Ocean. 
The remains of the caſtle at this place ſtill ſhew it to have been 
a place of conſiderable ſtrength : no part of the ruin is, how- 
ever, in good preſervation, excepting the eaſtern end of the 


aile of the church. 


To have been at Newcaſtle, and men of curioſity too, with- 


out ſeeing a coal-pit, would have been a fin of the moſt unpar- 


donable nature. To a'pit, therefore, we accordingly repaired, and 
that, as good fortune would have it, to the largeſt in the 
county. Arrived at the ſpot where our expedition was to com- 
mence, we found a prodigious large fire-engine at work, drain- 


ing the water from the pit; and adjoining to it a circular hole, 


of a tolerable diameter, filled with ſmoak, and ſeemingly of 
depth ſufficient to ſerve as a chimney to one of Pluto's principal 
apartments. To dreſs ourſelves, however, was the firſt opera- 

tion: 
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tion: that being done in the true faſhion of the place, we next 
prepared for our deſcent down this ſuffocating hole. A piece of 
board of about one foot and a half long, and of about the breadth 
and thickneſs of three inches, was faſtened at each end to a rope 
reeved through it. This fling, or horſe, or ſhaft, or whatever 
you may pleaſe to call it, was, in ſhort, the ſeat on which we 
were to repoſe ourſelves till we got to the bottom : accordingly 
this fling, being hung upon a hook at the end of an iron chain, 
which was itſelf faſtened to a rope, and each of us (for two 
went at a time) with a leg through it, and our arms twiſted 
round the chain, we in that manner were turned off like male- 
factors at Tyburn, and gently lowered by the operation of fix 
horſes conſtantly employed for that purpoſe, till we found our- 
ſelves at the end of about five minutes ſafely landed on ſolid 
ground, and with a huge fire burning on one fide to keep the air 
in proper temperature. All lodged in this manner in theſe 
nether regions, we began to explore the pit: not in the Derbyſhire 
ſtile of crawling, but perfectly erect, and as little incommoded, 
ſaving black faces, as you would be in your drawing-room. 
The quantity of coal in theſe places is really wonderful. A good 
vein of it generally runs ſeven feet high, and in depth ad 
infinitum. They do not, however, cut all down : prodigious 
pillars are left between every apartment that is worked, to ſup- 
port the roof. The apartment itſelf is never above four yards 
wide, and the pillar is always 10 yards in breadth and 20 yards 
in depth. Seeing a dozen of theſe apartments you in fact ſee the 
whole; they are all worked upon the ſame principle. Their ex- 
tent, as you may ſuppoſe, is great: they run into each other, 
and in time will probably undermine the greateſt part of the 


country. That which ſurprized me the moſt were the horſes 1 
found 


found living there, and many of which are worked (as we were 
cold) for ten or fifteen years before they are rendered incapable 
of farther ſervice : all in good health too, and in excellent con- 
dition. Who would have thought to have met with a ſtud of 
blood-horfes feven or eight hundred feet under ground? The 
miners, however, do not continue in the pits above twelve hours 


— 


at a time. 


Well ſatisfied with this far- from unpleaſant trip, we began to 
aſcend in the ſame manner we had gone down, two at a time; 
and in a ſhort ſpace the whole party found ſolid footing in the 
fields again. A whimſical fellow, however, and one who had 
an inclination for ſport, knowing the moment I ſhould begin 
my journey upwards, ſet out at the ſame inſtant downwards, 
and, meeting me half-way, accoſted me in a pleaſant ftrain with 
* How do you do, Sir?” Unable to diſcern any thing what- 
ever, and knowing myſelf ſuſpended, I could not conceive 
where the man could have placed himſelf. My ſooty protector 


in the ling, however, ſoon cleared the matter up, by telling 


me, it was a concerted ſcheme between the miners, and that 
his comrade had juſt come down to furprize me with the ſalu- 
tation. 


The coal that is in ſuch profuſion dug from theſe pits is wound 
up in baſkets, and theſe baſkets again emptied into carts, 
which are placed upon cylindrical wheels; and in that manner 
with very little labour is carried along by ſleepers to the ware-- 
houſe or wharf, where it is again thrown into barges for ex- 
portation, Leaving Newcaſtle, we proceeded to Morpeth, and 


thence to Alnwick, . 
Cc At 
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At the extremity of this town is Alnwick Caſtle, a building 
which at once unites all the magnificence and grandeur of the 
old taſte with all the elegancy of the modern improvement. It 
belongs to the duke of Northumberland, and is kept in the moſt 
beautiful order. The apartments are all happily fitted up; 
moſtly in the Gothic taſte: and the grounds for twenty miles 
together, to the infinite honor of the preſent poſſeſſor, are 
laid out in the beſt and moſt advantageous manner. It being 
ſomewhat late in the afternoon when we arrived here, his grace 


ſent out his gentleman with his compliments, and a requeſt that 


we would favour him with our company in the caſtle. We ac- 
cordingly waited on him, and were moſt courteouſly entertained. 


Had we not been pinched for time we ſhould have continued there 


that night: he preſſed us earneſtly to do ſo ; but we declined it: 

neither did we ſtay with him to ſupper. But returning our ac- 
knowledgments for his politeneſs and hoſpitality, we continued, 
our route to Belfort. 


© From Belfort the next day we travelled through a wild country 
to the river Tweed, over which we croſſed by a ſtrong ſtone 
bridge to Berwick ; thence to Preſs- inn, and from Preſe- inn, by 
a pleaſant winding road, round a capacious bay, to Boxbourne 


and Dunbar. From Dunbar we again continued our journey to 


Haddington, and from Haddington, through a highly culti- 
vated and fertile country, with the Firth of Forth on our right, 
and a range of romantic hills in our front, to Leith and Edin 


burgh. | 1 855 c 
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LETL TER XXII. 


September 1778. 


DINBURGH, the capital of North-Britain is pleaſantly 
ſituated on two hills, and is diſtinguiſhed by the names of 

the Old and the New Town. Over the hollow, which {ſeparates 
the one from the other, a bridge has been thrown, at much 
expence, although the demolition of a few crazy houſes on the 
ſide of the Old Town would .not only have added beauty to the 


place, but would have. ſerved to have filled up that ſpace which 


now only ſerves as a receptacle for filth and naſtineſs. The 
caſtle of Edinburgh is well fituated, and in thoſe days, when 
fire-arms were not uſed, was probably impregnable. Holyrood- 


houſe, or the abbey, as it is vulgarly called, is a large but in- 


elegant building ; famous, however, for having been the place 
of reſidence of the monarchs of Scotland. In the apartments, 
at preſent, poſſeſſed by the duke of Hamilton, the furniture 
and hangings of the rooms are preſerved in which the unhappy 
Mary lived, and in particular of that in which her favorite 
Rizzio was murdered. The room itſelf where he received the 
firſt wound, and where he clung round his royal miſtreſs for 
protection, is aſtoniſhingly ſmall : the dark ſtair-caſe, on which 


the conſpirators planted themſelves, leads into it. F rom hence 


he was dragged, and with innumerable ſtabs expired in an 
Cc 2 adjoining 
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adjoining chamber. 'The blood to this hour remains on the 
floor; nay, ſo deep has it penetrated, that the boards, although 
plained repeatedly, are ſtill the recorders of that bloody deed. Dr. 
Robertſon's account of it, in his elegant Hiſtory of Scotland, 
is as followeth: : 


«© On the gth of March 1566, Morton entered the court of 
«© the palace with an hundred and ſixty men, and without 
„ noiſe, or meeting with any reſiſtance, ſeized all the gates. 
+ While the queen was at ſupper with the counteſs of Argyle, 
„ Rizio, and a few domeſtics, the king ſuddenly entered the 
% apartment by a private paſſage. At his back was Ruthven 
„% clad in complete armour, and with that ghaſtly and horrid 
% look which long ſickneſs had given him: three or four of his 
« moſt truſty accomplices followed. Such an unuſual appear- 
% ance alarmed thoſe who were prefent. Rizio inftantly ap- 
„% prehended that he was the victim at whom the blow was 
% aimed; and, in the utmoſt conſternation, retired behind the 
% queen, of whom he laid hold, hoping that the reverence 
<« due to her perſon might prove ſome protection to him. The 
« conſpirators had proceeded too far to be reſtrained by any 
% conſideration of that kind: numbers of armed men ruſhed 
into the chamber. Ruthven drew his dagger, and, with a 
| ( furious mien and voice, commanded Rizio to leave a place of 
1 „ which he was unworthy, and which he had occupied too 
long. Mary employed tears and entreaties, and threatenings, 
6 to ſave her favorite; but, notwithſtanding all theſe, he was. 
e torn from her by violence; and, before he could be dragged 
„through the next apartment, the rage of his enemies put an 
$ end to his life, piercing his body with fiſty-ſix wounds.” | 
The 
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The univerſity, which is an indifferent pile of building, was 
founded in 1582 by James VI. on the ruins of a Carthuſian mo- 
naſtery, built at the ſole expence of the citizens, who ſtill pay 
the ſalaries of the profeſſors, except a few who have been ſince 
added by government. Beſides the principal and profeſſor of 
divinity, there are profeſſors of all the liberal arts and ſciences z 
ſo that it is at preſent the moſt flouriſhing univerſity in Scot- 
land, and, with reſpect to the ſtudy of the different branches of 
ſcience, equal, if not ſuperior, to any in Europe. The lord 
provoſt and magiſtrates of Edinburgh are its perpetual chan- 
cellors, and by them all profeſſors are nominated, except ſuch 
as are paid by the government. The New Town of Edinburgh 
is indiſputably conſtructed upon an elegant and convenient plan: 
the houſes are large and well built; the ſtreets broad, and the 
whole breathes an air of cleanlineſs and taſte, that in vain one 
ſeeks for in the Old Town. 


Leaving Edinburgh, we croſſed the Firth of Forth at the 
Queen's Ferry, and thence proceeded along a good road to Kin- 
Roſs, ſituate upon the pleaſant banks of Lock Leaven. From 
Kin-Roſs we next proceeded, through a delightful corn country 
moſt induſtriouſly cultivated, to the town of Perth, built on 
the borders of the river Tay; the approach to which is exqui- 
fitely neat and pleaſant. From Perth, our next ſtage was 
Dundee; there we did not remain long, but croſſed the 
country to pay a viſit to an old and valuable acquaintance who 
lived at the diſtance of about fifteen miles. | 


Much as we had heard talk of Scots hoſpitality, we yet 


could not have conceived that it ever could be carried to the 
| | extreme 
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extreme in which we found it to exiſt, Our firſt intent was merely 
to ſtay one night with our friend ; inſtead of which, the neigh- 


bouring gentlemen leaguing themſelves againſt us, kept us, vi et 


armis, amongſt them for a conſiderable number of days: no 
ſooner had we been with one, than another threw in his claim ; 
and thus, loading us with a profuſion of unmerited kindneſs, 
they baffled our firmeſt reſolves, and compelled us to enjoy as 
much ſatisfaction and delight, as enlightened, well-bred, liberal 
ſociety could poſſibly afford: and leſt this ſhould not be 
enough, four of the principal of the gentlemen inſiſted upon ac- 
companying us through the highlands, and actually did fo, as 
you will obſerve in the ſequel. 


— 


The firſt place we viſited was the caſtle of Glamis, diſtant 
from Dundee about eight miles. The appearance of this old 
manſion is much more ſingular and venerable than it is magni- 
ficent; it is built in a hollow, with a multitude of turrets 
around the top. Here it was, as tradition makes it, that 
Macbeth murdered Duncan. Shakeſpeare makes the horror of 


the deed as terrible as words and imagination can paint it: 


Macbeth. I've done the deed ; didſt thou not hear a noiſe ? 


Lady. I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. 
Did not you ſpeak ? 
«© Macbeth, When? 
* Lady. Now. 
Macbeth. As I deſcended? 
„% Lady. Aye. 
« Macteth. 
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* Macbeth. Hark! Who lies ! the ſecond chamber ? 
«6 Lady. Donalbain. 
Macbeth. This is a ſorry ſight—— [ Looks on his hands. 
* Lady. A fooliſh thought to ſay—a ſorry ſight. 


6 


« Macbeth. There's one did laugh in his ſleep; and one 
* cried, murder. They waked each other, and I ſtood and 


e heard them; but they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs 
„ them again to ſleep. . 71 
* Lady. There are two lodged together. | 
Macbeth. One cry'd, God bleſs us! and, Amen the other, 
„As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands. 


« Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay Amen, 
«© When they did ſay, God bleſs us! 


& Lady. Conſider it not ſo deeply. 
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C Macbeth. But wherefore could not I pronounce, Amen? 
« had moſt need of bluſhing, and Amen 


« Stuck in my throat. 


«© Lady. Theſe deeds muſt not be * 
After theſe ways; fo it will make us mad. 


„Macbeth. Methought I heard a voice ery, Sleep no more! 
„Macbeth doth murther fleep ; the innocent ſleep ; 
« Sleep that Knits up the ravelled fleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, ſore labour's bath, 
« Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 
« Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. 


Lady. What do you mean? 
„Macbeth. 


CE ES 
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«© Macteth. Still it ery'd, Sleep no more to all the houſe, 
«« Glamis hath murther'd fleep; and, therefore, Cawdor ſhall 
< ſleep no more; Macbeth ſhall fleep no more!” 


ACT II. Serene III. 


From Glamis, paſſing by the ſpot where the Picts made their 
laſt ſtand, a peninſula in the Tay, and by the celebrated hill of 
Birnam ; | 


<« Macbeth ſhall never vanquifh'd be, until 
+ Great Birnam- wood to Dunſanine's high hill 
“ Shall come againſt him;“ 


on which, by-the-bye, there is not a ſingle ſtick now growing. 


We proceeded to Dunkeld, a handſome village in the very center 


of the highlands, where the duke of Athol has a pleaſant ſeat 
for the winter ſeaſon. The ſituation of this place, ſurrounded 
on all ſides by hills, many of them covered to the ſummit with 
oak growing luxuriant and wild, and with a variety of other 
trees, and waſhed by branches of the Tay and of the Braun, 
is highly pictureſque and diverſified; eſpecially at the ſpot 
called the Hermitage, where the Braun, ruſhing down a preci- 
pice, foams through a glen, wildly- confined! by a wood of the 
moſt exquiſite foliage, and at length joins itfelf to the Tay. 
From Dunkeld about two miles ſtands the. grumbling brieck, or 
bridge. This is a romantic fall of water, which by its velo- 
city has formed an, arch in the center of a rock through which 


it paſſes, and over which,, in former days, the highlanders, at 
the hazard of their lives, were obliged to paſs. At preſent there 
is a bridge erected immediately above it, the perpendicular. height - 


of which, together with the noiſe of the fall, the impetuoſity 
1, 5 e 
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of the torrent, and the roaring of the Brawn for a conſiderable 
diſtance (that river forming an almoſt uninterrupted cataract) 
and the wildneſs of the hills about, are, taken altogether, ſuch 
an aſſemblage of unuſual beauties, that they cannot but afford 


a real delight and ſatisfaction to the mind. 


Leaving Dunkeld we next proceeded to Taymouth, a plea- 


ſantly-ſituated ſeat of lord Breadalbaine in the valley of that 


name; on either ſide bounded by hills covered with wood, and 
in front by Loch-Tay, which extends itſelf for the diſtance of 
16 miles. The pains which have already been taken with this 


place, crowded as it is with natural advantages, are evident; 


much more are ſtill in agitation ; ſo that in the end, it will 


probably be one of the fineſt places in the kingdom. The 


beauties of the Loch, the river Tay running out of it, and 
winding through his lordſhip's pleaſure grounds, the romantic 
girting of the woods, and the roaring of a cataract from the 
ſummit of one of the higheſt of the hills, are beauties fo ſur- 
paſſing moſt things that are to be met with, that Taymouth 
muſt inevitably ſtand high in the eſtimation of all true lovers 
of the ſublime. From Taymouth about one mile lies the 
Hermitage; a deep dell on the fouthern fide of the Loch, down 
which a huge ſtream rolls from a prodigious height in awful 
majeſty, burſting o'er heaps of miſhapen rocks, and ſprinkling 
the oak, the beech, and fir, which profuſely ſprout around it. 


Already IJ have told you of the attention we experienced on 
entering Scotland; here we had a freſh inſtance of it from a 
quarter we did not expect. Hearing of ſome gentlemen being ar- 


rived at Taxmaith, lord Breadalbaine, who is now an elderly man, 
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ſent his compliments by his park-keeper with a preſent of ſome 
game which he had ſent him out on purpoſe to procure, and 
with an apology that the Keeper's ſucceſs had not been greater. 
This politeneſs we acknowledged as it deſerved : the next day, 


however, a freſh ſupply of veniſon, moor-game, and fruit made 


its appearance; and ſhortly after it, a gentleman of conſideration 
in the country, and one intimately acquainted with his lordſhip, 
paid us a viſit, and went round the improvements as our con- 
ductor. This being done, we dined together; and on taking 
our leave in the evening, received an abundance of civility from 
Mr. - „an unaffected apology for not being able to ac» 
company us on the road and to entertain us at his own houſe, 
which was diſtant about 16 mites; but as. that was. out of his 
power, from the intervention of ſome unexpected buſineſs, he 


inſiſted upon a poſitive aſſurance, that in caſe of not being well 
accommodated at the inn, we would paſs over to his ſeat, and 


take poſſeſſion of it for any length of time we might think 
proper to favor it witk our company. This kindneſs we thanked 
him for with all imaginable ſincerity; the inns, however, were 


tolerably goed, ſo that we were not compelled to treſpaſs on his 
friendly intentions. 


Diſintereſtedneſs is not, however, confined to the better ſort ; 
the poor even ſhare it, and, according to their humble means, 
are as anxious to ſhew their hoſpitality and friendſhip, as thoſe 
are of the ampleſt extent of fortune. Many highlanders would 
be offended at the offer of a reward; aceept of their ſervices, 
appear ſatisfied, and they are uſuriouſly repaid for every thing 
they can do for you : nay, what is more ſurprizing, this extends 
itſelf to many of the loweſt ſervants, one of whom, from lord 

Breadalbaine, 
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Breadalbaine, having been preſſed to accept of an inſtance of our 
thanks for bringing us ſome fruit, flew out of the houſe with all 
the trepidation imaginable, reſolutely declining the offer, and 
ſeemingly hurt that he ſhould be ſuppoſed capable of OY a 
pecuniary gratification. 


From Taymouth we next continued along the northern ſide of 
the Loch, in our way paſſing by innumerable falls and cataracts 
which conſtantly feed it with ſupplies, and, thence crofling a river, 
arrived at Killin, at the weſtern extremity of the lake. It being 
late in the evening when we left Taymouth, the night had far 
encroached upon us when we had got half way; the moon, 
however, ſhone with unuſual reſplendency ; the air was perfectly 
calm and unruffled ; the lake was tranſparent as a mirror ; not a 
cloud obtruded on the fight : all wore, in ſhort, the appearance 
of harmony and peace. In this manner, ſurrounded by the moſt 
charming and heart-felt objects of the creation, we ſerenely rode 
along; we ſuddenly, however, were arouſed by a voice chanting 
forth a love-lorn ſong to the bright miſtreſs of the night. Moſt of 
the company being in carriages, another gentleman and myſelf, with 
a whole troop of ſervants, ſtopped immediately before the place 
whence the ſound proceeded : here we found a young damſel of 
about ſeventeen, two little boys reclining themſelves on the 
graſs beſide her, and her harmleſs kine, charmed as it were with 


muſic, liſtening with earneſtneſs behind. The fight was 


bewitching! innocence taught her not to be afraid; the con- 
tinued her ſong, and ſeemed to be inſpired the more ſhe ſaw 
that we were pleaſed with her exertions: native goodneſs is 
wonderfully winning and attractive. We inſtantly accoſted her 
in terms of kindneſs and affeQtion ; ſhe anſwered in the fame 

D d 2 | tone. 
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tone. The labor of the evening at an end (ſhe told us) ſhe 
and her brothers had ſtrayed to this ſpot ; her cows had followed 


her: wearineſs had prompted them to repoſe ; gratitude, how- 
ever, was due, and that gratitude ſhe was paying to the Author 
of her being. But indeed, ſays ſhe, I will not tell you all; 
neither will I continue with my ſong, unleſs you oblige me in 
my deſire, and drink a little milk ; the only refreſhment I have 
to offer. The requeſt was too courteous to be evaded ; the 
heart-ſtrings melted at the touch, We inſtantly complied, and 
emptied the veſſel which ſhe preſented to us. Now then, ſays 
ſhe, I will begin again; my cows too will thank you for your 
goodneſs; we are conſtant friends; they love their miſtreſs ; nor 
will they murmur at contributing to her happineſs. Thus ſay- 
ing, ſhe turned to the one that was neareſt to her, and placing 
herſelf at her fide, began an air that rivetted us to the ſpot : the 
night was, however, ſtealing on a pace; her parents expected 
her home; ſhe therefore aroſe and bleſt us. Our warmeſt 
wiſhes of affection flew in fervency after her; ſhe ſoon was out 
of ſight. All that we had, therefore, was filently to withdraw, 
and from our ſouls to deprecate comfort on the head of ſo harm- 
leſs and ſo benevolent a being. 


Ariſing from Killin the next morning, - firſt having taken a 
retroſpective view of Loch-Tay, we next croſſed a river which 
empties itſelf into the Loch, and paſſing by the antient and 


venerable burying- place of the Macnabs, and through a wild 


and mountainous country, came to Taindrum, where we halted, 
and thence to Daulmally, in the ſhire of Glenorchy. Our 
viſit here was chiefly intended to Mr. Mn, the miniſter of 
the place, a gentleman of erudition, and one from whom we 


were 
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were given to underſtand we ſhould receive convincing proofs of the 
antiquity of the celebrated poems of Oſſian. With reſpect to the 
authenticity of thoſe wonderful flights of genius we had no reaſon 
whatſoever to heſitate in our belief. Mr. Macpherſon the tranſ- 
lator, and one whom we were proud to liſt amongſt our friends, 
had frequently told us they were indiſputably the works of that 
bard ; that for himſelf, he had no other merit than in the tranſ- 
lation, and here and there in keeping up the unity of the piece, 
when a word or ſentence was wanting. From Mr. Mn we 
had a corroborating teſtimony : his language was, „*I believe 
„ thoſe poems to be genuine; many of them from knowledge 
& 1] am convinced to be ſo, nor have I the leaſt doubt with re- 
£ ſpect to the others.” Neither did he confine himſelf to a mere 
ipſe dixit, but in brief gave us an account of the manner in 
which Mr. Macpherſon procured ſome of the manuſcripts. 
Thus fatisfied by this reverend perſonage, we took our leave, firſt 
having received from him in a preſent the following verſion of an 
Erſe poem, the labor of himſelf, or of a friend, 


CG::A+T.M 4&3 A 


— 


« Orran. Thou ſitteſt by thine one grey ſtone ; Son of Arar, 
« thy harp lies ſilent by thy fide, why doſt thou not praiſe the 
« departed? Around thee they hover as clouds, about the place 


of their reſt; but no voice is heard but the whiſtling trees and 


« murmuring brook. Why ſo filent, Son of Arar, when the 
« ſons of fame are around thee ? 


6 Son of Arar. Thou knoweſt the fame of the departed Or- 
ran; the deeds of other times teem on thy ſoul. Take thou 
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« the harp, and let the bard of youth hear the ſong, that he may 


* pour its light on ſuture times, leſt their name be forgot on 
their hills, when thy harp is hung in thy ſilent hall, and thy 
voice of muſic ceaſe, like the murmurs of the evening breeze 
„that die away in the filence of night. 


© Orran. My voice ſhall ceaſe, and my harp, ere long, ſhall 


be ſilent ; but their fame ſhall not be forgotten. Thou mayeſt 
<* liſten to their praiſe, and leave it to the bards that come be- 
© hind thee. 


On theſe hills lived Dumor of Spears, his daughter of 


<« beauty moved graceful on his hills, and her harp was the joy 
of his hall. Lava ſaw the maid and loved her. His arm was 
“ ſtrong in the wars of Dumor. He promiſed him the fair 
* Sulmina; but the maid refuſed his love, and gave her heart 
* to Ronnan, Ronnan, of the fair hair and mildeſt look, 
* whoſe dwelling ſtood: by the ſtream of Struthorman. He 
heard of Sulmina's grief, and ſent his ſcout to bring her to his 
* hills. She went with the ſon of night, but Lava met them 
on the lonely heath. An oak, and a thouſand thongs con- 
© fine the ſcout; a dark-wombed ſhip receives the maid. Loud 
« were her cries as they bounded over the ridgy waves,— 
„ Ronnan, reljeve me; O Ronnan, relieve thy love But he 
&* hears thee not, hapleſs maid ; by the fide of a ſtream he ſits 
„thinking thou doſt come. 


What detajns thee, Sulmina, ſo long? what keeps my love 


from the place of her promiſe ? I liſten, but hear not the ſoft 


4 tread of her foot; 'tis but the breeze ruſtling in the withered 


$6 leaf, 
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* leaf. Long is the night without thee, my love. Why ſtand 
vou ſtill, ye ſtars of heaven? Have you forgot to run your 
« courſe, or are you like me, waiting for your loves? But the 
* night is long, why doſt thou forget to riſe, ſun of the morn- 
ing? Why doſt thou ſleep ſo long in thy ſceret chambers > 
„ Ah, I know it, thou haſt met with thy Sulmina, for I ſee 
her not in the heavens. You are together, fair lights, and 
the night ſeems fhort to you; but it is long, long to me, with- k 
out my own beloved. Lift thy head, ſun of the morning, | 
„ and ſhine on Sulmina; lighten my love to the place of her | 
% promiſe. | 1 


2 


* The morning came at length, but brought not his beloved. 

& He ſaw a cloud riſe before him. It had the form of Sul- | 

% mina. He ran to graſp it, but a blaſt came and paſſed through | 

« its airy limbs. It vaniſhed ; Ronnan feared the ſign, and went | 1 

© to the aged Senar. | 4 
4 Under the awful ſhade of his oak he ſtands, leaning ona 

4 ſtaff; his head of age ſtoops to the ground, his grey locks 11 

* hang down his breaſt, and his dim eyes are fixed on the earth ; FL ; | 

% but his ſoul is mixed with the ſpirits of air, and his converſe 


« is with ghoſts. 


— —— — . —- — 
ba - - - 
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What ſeeſt thou of my love,” ſaid Ronnan, © what feeſt * 
« thou of Sulmina ? I ſee, ſaid the aged, a youth tied to an oak. 


72 

« A veſſel rides the wave; Sulmina pours her voice on the ſea. F 
„ Hercries are loud in mine ear. Sad is thy tale to me,” ſaid $ 
Ronnan. * Thou haſt not heard it all,” ſaid Senar. | kl 
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„ Mournful the chief retired; with his ſpear he ſtruck 
„ the boſs of his ſhield. His youths heard the ſound, 
and we poured from all our hills to the ſtream of our chief. 


„gave its glimmering light. 


We paſſed the night in filence, for great was the grief of 
Ronnan. No harp was heard; no feaſt was ſpread ; no oak 


But cold, drooping, and dark we 


* ſet, 'till day aroſe in the eaſt, With morning we ruſhed to 
the deep, and with night found our hoſt on the ſhore of 
„Lava. Dark and cold was that night, Son of Arar, and un- 
& ſheltered was the place of our reſt in the land of ſtrangers, 
«© The obſcured ſtars were ſeen at times thro' their parted clouds, 
„Some obſerved their colour of blood, and feared the ſign ; 
frequent was the howling of ghoſts, and many heard the ſpi- 


rits of their fathers lamenting the approaching fall of their 
„children. 


„ Ronnan ſat by a moſſy ſtone, leaning on the ſhields of 
c his fathers. I ſang at times the tales of old, and the deeds of 
his father, when he fought on the coaſt of Ullin, with Com- 
mar of many hills. Ceaſe,” ſaid the chief, thy ſong, till the 
„ day ſhall light me to Lava, for my wrath againſt his race is 
& kindled at the mention of the wars of Ullin. It was there 
his father purſued the deer of our hills, and ſought my early 
death, when I could not lift up the ſword to defend me. One 


&« of his men had pity on my youth, and ſaved me; but our 
arms are ſtill in his halls, for my father did not live to demand 
them. The race of Lava has always been our foes. How 


long ſhall we let them go unpuniſhed ? But what low and 
broken voice is that from the heath? Doſt thou not ſee that 


aged warrior drawing near us ? 


A little boy leads that hand 


which was wont to hold the maſſy ſhield, and the ſpear now 


5 


& formed 
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formed into a ſtaff ſupports the other. Every little till tops 
„ his pace, and the lowly heath cauſeth his feeble knees to 
_ «« ſtumble. Who art thou, aged wanderer of the night, and 
« why ſo late on the lonely heath? Haſt thou too loſt the de- 


light of thy ſoul, or haſt thou cauſe of grief like me? 


Old Man. I thought I heard a voice. Thou knoweſt, my 
* child, the voice of thy father; was it not he calling to me to 


follow him to the place of his repoſe ? 


 * Youth. No, my father's voice was ſweet like thine own, and 
66 you know he would come to meet thee, and call me as he 
« was wont, his little hero. No; I will lead you home again, 
« for theſe are ſtrangers, tho' they have arms like my father's. 


« Old Man. And doſt thou ſee their arms? then they are ſent 
& by Lava to ſeek our lives. To mine they are welcome; but 
e canſt thou fly, my child? No, thou canſt not; and if thou 
% couldſt, it were baſe. No, the place is good, my child; are 
« we not at the tomb of thy father? let them open it, and we 


4 gurſelves will lie in it. 


« Ronnan. Peace be to the aged!“ ſaid Ronnan, as he took him 
by the hand. We are not come from Lava, neither are we 
« of his friends. But reſt thou here, and tell the cauſe of thy 
« grief, and our arms ſhall defend thee. 


* Old Man. And here I will reſt ; it is the clay - cold dwelling of 

« my ſon, and I am come with his only child to mourn over it. 
How ſilent under this peaceful ſtone art thou now, my fon, that 
| Ee «+ waſt 
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< waſt wont to roar thro*-the ſtorm of battle! Thy tongue of 
«© muſic, how is it become mute, and thy arm of ſtrength is ſtiff 
and cold as the clods that lie beſide it! But one ſun has run his 
“ courſe, fince thou didſt rejoice like him in thy ſtrength, and 
% gladden the eager eyes of thy father, Like him too, darkneſs, 
thick darkneſs hath now obſcured thy face. Yet his light ſhall 
return, and he will again rejoice. But, when ſhall thy long, long 
night be over? When ſhall the flum berer of the tomb ariſe 
„ from his dark and filent dwelling? You weep, ſtrangers, for 
« my ſon; I know you are not come from Lava. Mourn then 
« with me his untimely fall, for he was brave, and, like your- 
« ſelves, he was kind and generous. 


«& Ronnan. Mourn for him we do,” faid Ronnan, “ but why 
eis he fallen ſo ſoon; was it by the hand of gloomy Lava? 


„ Old Man. It was, and for no fault but friendſhip. But in 
„this my ſon was like his fathers. . It was the mark of our 
race, that we ſtood up tho' alone to defend the friendleſs. 
„When I was ſtrong in my arms of youth, as the tenant of 
* this tomb was late, I attended the father of Lava, when 
he took the ſpoils from the halls of Struthorman. My 
« words were loud againſt him, for the herces were abſent, and 
there were none to oppoſe him. One child indeed there was, 
ho ſcarce could wield a little arrow like a ſpear; yet, what 
could he more? he heaved it againſt the foe; the blunt end. 
* of the harmleſs weapon fell on the foot of Fuarar. The 
„ gloomy chief turned his eye upon the child, and ſaid : Here- 
« after this youth might raiſe a more dangerous. ſpear againſt. 
us, let us carry him away, and leave him on that deſart ifle,. 
| „ where 
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where we wait for the morning. We came to the iſle, but 
my ſoul was grieved for the helpleſs boy; he admired the 
brightneſs of my arms, clung faſt to my knee, ſmiled in my 
face, and called me father. My heart melted for his fate, 
and my ſecret tears fell on his yellow locks. I took him in 
my arms, tho' night, and carried him thro' the waves to his 
weeping mother. She gave me this ſpear, and called the name 
of her child * Ronnan; but ſince I have not heard of Stru- 
thorman, or of the young and lovely Ronnan, till Lava came 
from the wars of Dumor, and told the mournful maid that 
loved him, that he left her Ronnan wounded by the ſtream 
of his land. My ſon knew my friendſhip for Ronnan, and 
wiſhed he were near to lift the ſpear of Struthorman in de- 
fence of the firſt that owned it. His words came to Lava's 
ear, and his people gathered round my ſon at the feaſt, when 


his ſword was hung in the hall, and his ſhield ſecured by him. 


This grave may tell the reſt, Mark it, ſtrangers, and when 
you paſs, ſhed a tear above it, and tell it 1s the tomb of La- 
mor, and of his father, for I ſhall ſoon be laid in it; but if 
ye know the friends of Ronnan, carry my child to them that 
they may defend him, and give them this ſpear, for they 
ſhall know it. 


« The ſigh burſt from the heart of our chief; he fell on the 


cc 


66 


66 


neck of the aged, and told him he was Ronnan. Their 
mingled tears fell in a ſhower on the grave of Lamor, as they 


embraced each other in ſilent joy. But what noiſc is that, like 


* Rothonnan, thro? waves; alluding to the mannei of his deliverance. 
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the ſullen murmurs of a ſtream, when the ſtorm is going to 
burſt on the hills? It is the foe with their numerous hoſt, 
their ſteel faintly glimmers to the dawn of the morning. Ron- 
nan heard the ſong of battle, and the joy of his countenance 
returned, He ſtruck his ſhield, and his heroes at once ga- 
thered behind him. As the ſpirit of night moves with the 
collected blaſt of heaven in his courſe, when he prepares to 
pour his force on the groves of Ardour, ſo Ronnan led; ſo 
followed his heroes. The noiſe of battle ſpread on every ſide, 
and the ſongs of war are heard. Ronnan eſpies the gloomy 
Lava, and Lava ſees the rage of Ronnan. Toward each 
other they bend their courſe with thouſands behind. 


Thou haſt ſeen two black rocks rolling from oppoſite hills 
to meet in the valley below, a cloud of ſmoke riſes behind 
and follows the tract of each. Such was the onſet of battle. 
Swords claſh, and ſhields reſound. Heads and helmets fall; 
blood runs in a thouſand ſtreams, and the ſpirits of fallen he- 
roes afcend on its thin airy ſmoke. But who can tell the ſtrife 
of battle? Ronnan and Lava met. They ſtrove hike two 
eagles of heaven when they contend for the prey on the brow 
of Ardven, From fide to fide they bound and ſpring, and 
pour death in ſtreams from their ſteel. But ſee, Lava ſtoops on 
his knee, his ſhield ſupports the half-fallen chief, and his arm 
can ſcarce uplift the ſword. Yield,” ſaid Ronnan, thy ſword, 
and reſtore Sulmina ; I ſeek not the death of my foes, when 
their arm is weak. Yield, ] muſt,” Lava replied, for my 
blood is ſhed, and I feel my life departing. Sulmina muſt 


be thine. She reſts in her ſecret cave, near the blue courſe of 


a ſtream behind that towering rock. But let her raiſe my 
„ tomb 


66 
<6 


66 
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tomb in this plain, for ſhe was the love of Lava the un- 
happy——He ceaſed ; he ſunk on his ſhield, and his people 
fled. Ronnan bade us ſpare them in their flight, as he ſwift 
aſcended the rock to find the place of Sulmina. The blue 
ſtream he found, and the cave on its winding bank, but no 
Sulmina was there. Where art thou, O Sulmina ! My love, 


it is thy Ronnan calls thee? He called, but only the rocks 
and echoing bank anſwered to his cries. At length the 


mournful howling of his dog was heard among the fallen 


foe. Thither he turned and found Sulmina. She had ruſhed 


to the battle to ſee her Ronnan, but a wandering arrow came 
and pierced her ſnowy breaſt ; the ſparkling light of her eye 
was dim, and the roſe of her cheek was faded. Ronnan, 


pale like her own breathleſs corpſe, fell on her neck, and 
vented in deep mourns his heart-felt anguiſh. Sulmina 


half opened her heavy eyes, but ſpoke not; ſhe cloſed them 
again in peaceful ſilence, well pleaſed to ſee her Ronnan. He 
brought her over the waves in his ſhip, and here we raiſed 
her mournful tomb. Here too reſts the youthful Ronnan, 
whoſe arm was once ſo ſtrong. Mournful and ſad his days. 
were few on the hill. He did not long ſurvive his beloved. 
Under that moſs-clad ſtone he was laid, where grows the ruſt- 
ling graſs, befide his Sulmina. Often when J ſet here to the 


« olimmering light of the moon, I ſee their faint forms on its. 
« beams, and raiſe the ſong in praiſe of their deeds. Why art 


“ thou ſo ſilent, Son of Arar, when the children of fame are 


66 


around thee ?” 
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Thus you ſee a degree of ſublimity runs through the produc- 
tions of all theſe northern bards. Oſſian is not ſuppoſed the 
n gives it to a later muſe; 
one who flouriſhed probably iu the twelfth or thirteenth century. 


Before we left Daulmally, however, we paid our reſpects to the 


church-yard, in order to ſee ſome curious ſculptured ſtones, 
brought from the ifland of Ilcomhill or Iona, <© The ſacred 
« ſtorehouſe and guardian of the royal bones of Scotland,” 
as Shakeſpeare calls it. But the whole was myſtery to us. 
R udely engraved, the characters were in general hieroglyphical : 
ſome indeed were Celtic, but too much defaced for even adepts 
in that language to underſtand. But a little pebble brought from 
the ſame place, and given to me by the miniſter, was a gift of 
ineſtimable value: this ſtone in every reſpect ſimilar to a cat's 
eye, was in the opinion of the Highlanders of wonderful effi- 
cacy, not only in this, but in the life to come. For as it here 
was to work as a charm againſt all evil, ſo was it in the filent 
tomb to keep me free of witchcraft, a power worſe than purga- 
tory itſelf. Guarded then, in this manner, though not ſo in- 
vulnerably as the Grecian hero, off we ſet for Loch-Awe, 
along whoſe beautiful banks (the ſun then ſetting in all its 
glory) with its little iſlots and high ſurrounding hills, reflecting 
their charming images in its purple tinted wave, we delighted 
took our way. Here we did not continue long ; turning to the 
left, we ſtruck off for Inverary ; in our route fortunately ex- 
periencing an inſtance of that curioſity for which the Highland- 
ers are as much celebrated, as for their kindneſs and civility. 


A poor 
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A poor fellow driving along his cart, upon a ſteep bank, .and 
having a news- paper in his hand, probably “ as old as the hills,” 
never once adverting to us, who were paſſing by, nor to the 
ſituation he was in himſelf, greedily kept poring over the paper 
until cart and all, gradually declining, at length lodged their 
contents at the bottom of the ſteep. Neither could this accident 
divert him from his purpoſe ; for no ſooner was he replaced in his 
former poſition, than he fell to again, and as eagerly attended to 
the ſubje& of his contemplation, as if his very exiſtence de- 
pended upon it. 


Inverary, the next place we came to, is ſituated on Loch-Fine, 
or rather on an arm of the ſea, within ſixty miles of the Weſtern 
Ocean, and is the county-town of that name. Adjoining to it 
| ſtands the park and caſtle of the duke of Argyle; the former ex- 
tenſive, well ſtocked with deer, and ſurrounded for thirty miles 
with a wall; and the latter, though very large, both heavy and 
inelegant. Altogether, however, the ſituation is uncommonly 
grand and magnificent. Heretofore the loch was remarkable 
for the great quantity of herrings which were annually caught in 
it, ſometimes not leſs than eight hundred boats being reckoned at 
a time on that ſervice. Now, however, the fiſherman's Oc- 


„ cupation is gone :” the herrings have all deſerted ;. nor has. 


there been a ſingle boat-load. taken. for ſome years paſt. 


Deluged with rain almoſt the whole year round, his grace of 
Argyle is obliged to ſtrew his meadows with tarpaulins to dry 
his hay; and in harveſt time to range his ſheaves of corn upon 
pegs, in granaries erected on purpoſe; and there to let them ripen 
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with air, inſtead of ſun-ſhine. Another thing remarkable at 
Inverary is a prodigious elm-tree, between the two principal 
branches of which, that ſpring out immediately from the trunk 
or body, a ſucker hath found its way of a conſiderable diameter 
and length ſo as to run into both, and at this time to be of that 
equal dimenſion at either end, as to put it almoſt out of the power 
of any one to determine from which it originally proceeded. 
This, however, is not ſo ſingular, for in a garden belonging to 
the lord preſident of the ſeſſions near Edinburgh, two diſtinct 
trees are joined by a branch in a ſimilar manner. 


From Inverary, paſſing through a country as wild as ever na- 
ture formed; rocks piled on rocks, and mountains nodding to a 
fall, and yet ſcattered to their tops with fleecy tribes, we at 5 
length came to Tarbet, ſituate on the eaſtern extremity of Loch- 
Lomond. Before we came to this, however, and on deſcending 
a craggy hill, we obſerved a curious ſeat, moſt charitably hewn 
in the rock; the inſcription on it running thus: 


* 
q 
£ 


Reſt and be thankful. 
Made in 1748, 
And repaired 
By the 23d Regiment 

In 1768. 
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Loch-Lomond, the largeſt in Scotland, and conſequently in 
Great Britain, is beautiful beyond deſcription. From Tarbet, 
proceeding along its banks, nothing can be more charming and 
pictureſque. This very celebrated and extenſive lake contains 
17800 acres of freſh water; its depth being from 20 and 40 fa- 


thoms, 
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thoms, to 120 fathoms. The ſouth end is 22 feet above the le- 
vel of the ſea, and is five miles diſtant from the river Clyde, 
into which the large river Leven, which comes out of the lake, 
diſcharges itſelf. The iflands here and there interſperſed are 
exceedingly beantiful and magnificent; in number about thirty, 
and produce a vaſt variety of trees and ſhrubs, particularly very 
large elms and crabs, with different kinds of grain. Many ani- 
mals and birds are likewiſe found, ſuch as deer, eagles, hawks, 
&c. And in the lake are ſurprizing quantities of fiſh of different 
kinds, ſalmon in particular. It is thirty miles in length, and 
nine miles at its greateſt breadth. The following, however, 
from an itinerary poet, deſcribes theſe things better than I can 


do. 


« Stranger, if o'er this pane of glaſs perchance 
Thy roving eye ſhould caſt a caſual glance; 

If taſte for grandeur and the dread ſublime 

«© Prompt thee Bin Lomond's fearful height to climb, 
« Here give attention z—nor with ſcorn refuſe 

* The friendly rhymings of a tavern muſe ; 

% For thee that muſe this rude inſcription plann'd, 

% Prompted for thee her humble poet's hand. 
„ Heed thou the poet; he thy ſteps ſhall lead 

« Safe o'er yon tow'ring hill's aſpiring head ; 

« Attentive then, to this informing lay, 

„% Read how he dictates as he points the way: 

* Truſt not at firſt, a quick, advent'rous pace 

„ Six miles its top, points gradual from the baſe, 
Up the high riſe, with panting haſte I paſs'd, 
« And gain'd the long laborious ſteep at laſt. 

Ff © More 
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More prudent thou, when once you paſs the deep, 
With meaſur'd pace, and ſlow, aſcend the lengthen'd ſteep; 
“Oft ſtay thy ſteps, oft taſte the cordial drop, 

And reſt, oh! reſt, long reſt upon the top: 

« Here hail the breezes, nor with toilſome haſte, 

«© Down the rough ſlope, thy precious vigor waſte, 

«+ So ſhall thy wand'ring ſight at once ſurvey _ 

„ Vales, lakes, woods, mountains, iſlands, rocks, and ſea ; 

“% Huge hills, that heap'd in crowded order ſtand, 

* Stretch'd o'er the northern and the weſtern land, 

« Vaſt lumpy groups, when Bin, who often ſhrowds 

His loftier ſummit in a veil of clouds, 

« High o'er the reſt diſplays ſuperior ſtate, 

In proud pre-eminence, ſublimely great, 

O One fide all awful to the gazing eye, 

© Preſents a ſteep three hundred fathoms high, 

& 'The ſcene tremendous, ſhocks the ſtartled ſenſe, 

« With all the pomp of dread magnificence. 

« All theſe, and more, ſhalt thou tranſported ſee, 

And own a faithful monitor in me.“ 


a, 


C 


A 
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At the north-eaſt extremity of the loch, and nearly at the 
foot of Bin Lomond, which, by-the bye, 1s one of the higheſt 
mountains in the Highlands, ſtands Robroy's Priſon ; ſo called 
from a rock at the bottom of a tremendous hill, on which the 
Macgreggors in former times uſed to drop thoſe of their clan, 
who were guilty of capital offences, and where the culprits, ei- 
ther periſhed from want of food, or from the lake, in which 
from deſpair they plunged themſelves. And at the ſouth-eaſt 

end 
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end of it is the ſpot where the Macgreggors and Colquhuns 
fought, in which the latter were almoſt totally deſtroyed, and 
which is alſo rendered dreadfully remarkable by the following 
event: Thirty-ſix young men of the college of Dumbarton, 
and of the beſt families in Scotland, planted themſelves on the 
hill to obſerve the combat: apprehenſive for their ſafety, the 
Macgreggors, or rather their chief, went to the young ſtudents, 
and fearful of their ſuffering from their curioſity, put them into 
a barn under the care of a perſon of his own clan, with or- 
ders, it is ſaid, to treat them with. the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
care: but this wretch, however inſtigated, or for whatever pur- 
poſe, inhumanly butchered the whole party ; calling them out 
one by one, and ſtabbing them with his dirk or poniard. To 
wipe off this bloody ſtain from the clan, the miſcreant was 


puniſhed by the Macgreggors themſelves with death. But this 


was not ſufficient : the circumſtances appeared ſo black, that 
they were to a man proſcribed, their eſtates confiſcated, and 
the name blotted out of the records of the kingdom. They have 
ſince, however, been reſtored to their name by act of parliament, 
and releaſed from any further perſecution by the fame autho- 
rity. | 


Scattered on either {ide of this beautiful lake are ſeveral ſeats 


belonging to noblemen and gentlemen of the country, eſpecially 


one, the property of the duke of Montroſe, not far diſtant from 
the Grampian Hills; and on the iſlands likewiſe, fo exquiſitely 
clad in the ſweeteſt foliage of nature, are ſtill the ivy-mantled 
remains of former ſuperſtition. About midway, on the'margent, 
ſtands a neat and pretty village; here we embarked in a boat, and 
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ſending our horſes and carriages round, rowed to the ſouthern- 
moſt end of the loch, where we diſembarked, and proceeded on 
towards Dunbarton, paſſing by a monumental pillar, inſcribed to 
the memory of Smollet, on the banks of the Leven, whoſe beauty 
he celebrates in the following ſtanzas : 
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«© On Leven's banks, while free to rove, 

And tune the rural pipe to love, 

I envied not the happieſt ſwain 

That ever trod the Arcadian plain. 

« Pure ſtream! in whoſe tranſparent wave 

« My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 

No torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource, 

No rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, 

„ That ſweetly warbles o'er its bed, 

„With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread ; 

While lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood 

In myriads cleave thy chryſtal flood; 

The ſpringing trout in ſpeckled pride, 

The ſalmon, monarch of the tide, 

The ruthleſs pike, intent on war, 

„ The ſilver eel, and mottled par, 

« Devolving from thy parent lake, 

« A charming maze, thy waters make, 

« By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 

And hedges flower'd with eglantine. 

Still on thy banks, ſo gaily green, 

„May numerous flocks and herds be ſeen, 
5 « And 
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And laſſes chanting o'er the pail, 

* And ſhepherds piping in the dale; 

* And antient faith that knows no guile, 
And induſtry imbrowned with toil, 
And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar'd 
The bleſſings they enjoy to guard,” 


* 


Lay 


c 


Nothing 1s remarkable at Dunbarton, excepting the caſtle, 
ſituate on the Clyde, upon a lofty and fingular heap of rocks, and 
affording an extenſive and variegated proſpect. From Dunbar- 
ton, ranging through a highly-cultivated country, rendered more 
charming by its contraſt with the Highlands, which we had juſt 
parted with, we continued on to the city of Glaſgow. This 
town, however it may be claſſed with reſpect to Edinburgh 
the metropolis, is certainly ſuperior to it: the ſituation is better, 
the houſes are more elegantly built, and the ſtreets are as broad and 
as clean as almoſt any in Great Britain. The univerſity too is a 
fairer looking building than that of Edinburgh; nor has it 
been leſs famous for the great men whom it has produced. 


A few mules from Glaſgow ſtands the celebrated iron foundry 
called Carron. This place indeed is wonderful to a ſtranger. Howe 
far the powers of mechaniſm can go in the great ſtyle, 1s here 
tremendouſly diſplayed : hell itſelf ſeems open to your view; 
nor do the bellows afford a leſs horrid noiſe than the yelling: 
of all the infernal deities put together. But 1 will not aim 
at a deſcription ; from fight and hearing alone it can be un- 


derſtood. 
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From hence we continued to Edinburgh, where we reſted 
ourſelves, and reflected with no ſmall degree of gratitude and 


ſatisfaction on the pleaſures we had received during our High- 
land journey, 
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LETTER XXIV. 


October 1778. 


UIT TING our, fellow-travellers we left Edinburgh, 
"and proceeded on through Kelſo, a neat and pretty town, 


ſituate on the Tweed; and thence, through a rich corn country, 
part of it, however, mountainous and barren, to Carliſle, leaving 


Leatherby, a ſeat of lord Graham's, on the left. The caſtle of 
Carliſle 1s old and ruinous : it was taken by the rebels in 1745, 


but afterwards retaken by the duke of Cumberland. The cathe- 


dral 1s ſpacious, but inelegant, and built of a red free-ſtone, 
which gives it an indifferent appearance. 

From Carlifle we next proceeded to Penrith, the eminence 
above which affords one of the richeſt proſpects in the king- 
dom. The church of Penrith is a handſome new building, 
well galleried, and ornamented in the modern ſtile. The pil- 
lars ſupporting the gallery are remarkable, being formed of one 
ſingle ſtone each, ten feet four inches high. In the church-yard 
is a remarkable. monument, apparently of great antiquity. 
Two pillars are placed i in a direction eaſt and weſt, diſtant from 
each other fifteen feet; at each ſide of the tomb two ſtones are 
fixed, with an edge upwards, of a ſemicircular form: theſe fide- 
ſtones at preſent do not ſhew any marks of the ſculptor, though 


ſome have conjectured they repreſented boars. The pillars are 
of 
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of one piece, formed like the antient ſpears, and about ten feet 
in height; the ſhafts are round for about ſeven feet, above 
which they run into a ſquare, and appear to have terminated in a 
point ; where the ſquare point commences, there are the re- 
mains of a narrow belt of ornamental frize-work. Antiqua- 
ries have differed much with reſpe& to this curious monument. 
The moſt natural conjecture is, that ſome Britiſh warrior has 
been interred there, the cuſtom of placing pillars at the head and 
foot of ſepulchres, according to ſome hiſtorians, being. of an- 
cient date, Biſhop Lyttleton ſays, it is undoubtedly a ſepulchral 
monument; but whether Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, or Daniſh he 
knows not. About thirteen yards diſtant from this grave is an- 
other monument. It is fix feet high, fourteen inches broad at 
the bottom, contracting to ten inches upwards, and the circle 
of the croſs eighteen inches in diameter. What relation or con- 
nection this pillar has with the other is not determined; al- 
though it is ſignificantly called the Giant's Thumb, as the other 
is his Place of Reſt. Learned people ſay, it is undoubtedly an 
antient croſs, whoſe baſe 1s ſunk into the earth. For my part I 
cannot ſee the propriety of this conjecture; on the contrary it 
ſeems as if deſtined for an inſtrument of puniſhment, a kind 
of pillory or ſtocks, where. the -arms could be run through, or 
what Hudibras would call“ the Bilboes.” Whatever it was 
it is now no matter: it heretofore has afforded an ample field 
for ſpeculation; and if the world does not alter greatly for the 
better, it certainly will continue ſo to do until the end of the 
chapter. Juſt without the town ſtands the caſtle : doubts have 
ariſen about this likewiſe. It is very old that's certain : what 
further it has iu its favor I will not pretend to determine. 


About 
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About half a mile from Penrith ſtands Arthur's Round Table. 
This is ſaid to be of great antiquity ; but there is no tradition 
. when, by whom, or for what purpoſe it was made : it is cut in 
a little plain near the river, of an exact circular figure, fave to 
the eaſtern and weſtern ſides an approach is left to the common 
level of the plain. The trench by which it is formed, is near 
ten paces wide; the foil which has been thrown up on the out- 
ward fide, making a kind of theatre. The whole circle within 
the ditch is one hundred and ſixty paces. Some antiquarians 
have ſuppoſed it was a place where criminals were expoſed, 
others that it was an intrenchment or fortified camp, and others 
a tilting- ground; whichſoever of the accounts is right I know 
not. Suffice it that it would ſerve for either, 


About half a mile diſtant from this again ſtands Maybrough : 
a place evidently of druidical worſhip. It is ſituate on the flat 
ſurface of an inconſiderable hill ; one large ſtone immediately 


in the center, eleven feet high, and near its middle twenty-two 


feet in circumference. Around this plain an uncemented wall 
is continued in an exact circle. Formerly the whole of this 
place was covered with oak, and other trees of confiderable bulk : 
they are now totally deſtroyed, ſaving ſome few ſaplings which 


are ſcattered up and down, 


Leaving this place we proceeded to Lowther-hall, a ſeat be- 
longing to the baronet of that name. Lowther-hall, however, is 
not worth ſeeing. The grounds are entirely unimproved; the 
houſe is indifferent, and the roads in ſo wretched a condition, 
that a carriage ſtands a chance of being ſhattered at every foot it is 
moved. The manufactory, however, of carpeting at this place, 
patronized immediately by Sir James himſelf, and founded for 
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the relief of between twenty and thirty orphans, whom he con- 
ſtantly maintains, is well worthy of attention, and does honor 
to his humanity. The ſtyle of work is in imitation of the Go- 
belin tapeſtry. The colours are fine and glowing, and were it 
more generally encouraged it might poſſibly in time arrive at an 
equal degree of perfection. None of this manufacture is ſold at 
Lowther-hall, where it is made. The overſeer, however, told 
ue, that he had the permiſſion of Sir James to execute any com- 
miſſion which might be given him. Quitting this we again re- 
turned to Penrith, and thence proceeding along the beautiful 
windings of the Emont, which flows through the vale of that 
name, and paſſing by the hill Dunmorlet, covered to its very 
ſummit with oak and ever-greens, we at length arrived at the 
lake of Uls, commonly called Uls-water. This lake, ſurrounded 
entirely by hills, ſaving the margins, which are well cultivated, 
and in many places planted with wood, is nine miles long, and 
about one mile over at its greateſt width. The different views, 
which the ſerpentine curvatures of the lake afford, are highly 
pictureſque, eſpecially towards its extremity. About the center 
of the lake, a ſmall piece of land juts wildly out, on which Mr. 
Robinſon has erected a houſe, from whence he has a delightful 
and moſt romantic proſpect. 


——— — —— ——— 


From Uls-water we proceeded towards Keſwick, and within 
about two miles of the town came to a druidical place of worſhip. 
This monument is placed on a plain formed on the ſummit of a 
hill; it is compoſed of ſtones of various forms, natural and un- 
hewn; they ſeem to have been collected from the ſurface, but 
from what lands it is hard to conjecture, moſt of them being a 
ſpecies of grauite. The ſtones are fifty in number, ſet in a form 
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not exactly circular, the diameter being thirty paces from eaſt to 
weſt, and thirty-two from north to ſouth.; at the eaſtern end a 
ſmall incloſure is formed within the circle by ten ſtones, making 
an oblong ſquare, in conjunction with the ſtones of that ſide of 
the circle, ſeven paces in length and three in width within. 
Mr. Pennant, ſpeaking of this monument, ſays * That which 
„ diſtinguithes it from all other druidical remains of the like na- 
ture is the rectangular receſs on the eaſt ſide of the area, that 
“ place probably having been allotted for the druids, the prieſts 
ce of the place, a ſort of holy of holies, where they met, ſe- 
„ parated from the vulgar, to perform their rites, divinations, 
* and all ſuch other matters as came within their ſecret juriſ- 


& diction.“ 


* 


From this monument we immediately opened the fertile and 
celebrated vale of Keſwick, girt in by hills, and enriched by the 
higheſt cultivation. The town 1s ſituate on the confines of the 
lake. 


Derwentwater, as it 1s called, has long been eſteemed the 
moſt beautiful of any in this part of England, and for its ſize it 
probably is deſerving the eulogium. To labour at its deſcription 
is, however, needleſs. Many pens have already becn employed 
on that ſubject: mine, therefore, ſhall confine itſelf to a tran- 
ſcript, which, making allowances for the exuberance of fancy, 
will exhibit a plain and not exaggerated picture. The poet's 
mane I forget. 

« To Nature's pride, 
&« Sweet Keſwick's vale, the Muſe will guide; 
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+ The Muſe who trod th? enchanted ground, 


«© Who ſail'd the wond'rous lake around; 
„With you will haſte once more to hail 
The beauteous brook of Borrodale. 
„ From ſavage parent, gentle ſtream, 
; & Be thou the Mule's favorite theme; 
„O ſoft, inſinuating glide, 
Silent along the meadow's fide ; 
„Smooth o'er the ſandy bottom paſs, 
+ Refſplendent all through fluid glaſs, 
+ Unleſs upon thy yielding breaſt, 
Their heads the painted lilies reſt, 
© To where, in deep capacious bed, 
The widely liquid lake is ſpread. 
Let other ſtreams rejoice to roar 
+ Down the rough rocks of dread Lodore; 
+ Ruſh, raving on with boiſt'rous ſweep, 
« And foaming rend the frighted deep. 
<< Thy gentle genius ſhrinks away, 
* From ſuch a rude unequal fray ; 
«© Thro' thy own native dale, where riſe 
„ Tremendous rocks amid the ſkies, 
«© Thy waves with patience ſlowly wind, 
„Till they the ſmootheſt channel find; 
Soften the horrors of the ſcene, 
5 * And, through confuſion, flow ſerene ; 
| „ Horrors like theſe at firſt alarm, 4 
% But ſoon with ſavage grandeur charm, 


And raiſe to nobleſt thoughts your mind; 
„ Thus by thy fall, Lodore, reclin'd 
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The cragged cliff, impending wood, 
„Where ſhadows mix, o'er half the flood, 
The gloomy clouds with ſolemn fail, 
++ Scarce lifted by the languid gale 
„ Ofer the capp'd hill and darken'd vale ; 
The rav'ning kite and bird of Jove, 

* Which round the aereal ocean move, 

“ And, floating on the billowy ſky, 
With full expanded pinions fly, 

** There flutt' ring on their bleating prey, 
„ Thence with death-dooming eye ſurvey ; 
© Channels by rocky torrents torn; 

<* Rocks to the lake in thunder borne : 
Or ſuch as o'er our heads appear, 

„ Suſpended in the mid career, 

&«& 'To ſtart again at his command, 

«© Who rules fire, water, air, and land; 
« ] view with wonder and delight, 

« A pleaſing, though an awful ſight, 

& For ſeen with them, the verdant iſles 

& Soften with more delicious ſmiles ; 

« More tempting twine their opening bowers, 
«© More lively flow the purple flowers, 
«© More ſmoothly ſlopes the border gay, 
«© In fairer circle bends the bay, 

« And laſt to fix our wand"ring eyes, 

« Thy roofs, oh, Keſwick ! brighter riſe, 
„The lake and lofty hills between, 


Where giant Skiddow ſhuts the ſcene. 
Supreme 
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Supreme of mountains, Skiddow, hail ! 
*« To whom all Britain ſinks a vale ! 

«© Lo! his imperial browlT ſee, 

* From foul uſurping vapours free! 

T were glorious now, &c.” 


* 


The length of the lake is not four miles; its circumference 
about ten : altogether it affords a profuſion of wild and ro- 
mantic ſcenery. Mr. Pennant ſays, Loch Lomond in Scotland, 
and Loch Lene (or Killearney) in Ireland, are powerful rivals 
to the lake in queſtion ; and that were a native of either of theſe 
kingdoms to demand his opinion of their reſpective beauties, he 
would anſwer as Melvil did queen Elizabeth, “ that ſhe was the 
« faireſt perſon in England, and his miſtreſs the faireſt in Scot- 
* land.” This is a compliment, however, that I will not ſub- 
ſcribe to, neither will I to Mr. Cumberland's deciſion, that 
Uls-water is ſuperior to them all. Probably the weather was 
unfavourable, when theſe gentlemen viſited thoſe places they 
condemn : this is frequently the caſe; men are apt to be led 
away by firſt impreſſions. A conſiderable diſtance of time, like- 
wiſe, between the fight of two places gives the laſt which 1s 
ſeen a vaſt advantage over the former. Within a few days, 
however, I ſaw both the Uls, Derwentwater, and Loch Lo- 
mond, and that too on the cleareſt days and with the fineſt 
weather ; and thus qualified I cannot refrain from pronounc- 
ing, that Loch Lomond was in every reſpe& ſuperior to any 
thing I had ever ſeen. Nay farther, that Loch Tay, Loch 
Awe, and even Loch Leven in Scotland, had advantages 
which neither the Uls nor Derwentwater poſſeſſed. Pretty well 
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this, you'll ſay, for one who was not born on the northern fide 
of the Tweed. 


Within a few miles of Keſwick, at a place called Barrow- 
dale, a vein has been diſcovered of black lead, or what is in that 
country called Wadd. The ſhaft is now covered with water, ſo 
that we could not ſee it; we, however, got a piece of the 
mineral. Dr. Campbell, in his Political Survey of Great 
Britain, ſpeaks of it in the following manner: * Black lead 
is what ſome have ſuppoſed, with very little reaſon, to be the 
+ Molybdena or Galena of Pliny ; others ſtile it Plumbage. 
*« Our judicious Camden, in whoſe days it was a new thing, 
„ would not venture to give it a Latin name, but calls it a 
«© metallic earth, or hard ſtony ſhining ſubſtance, which, 
* whether it was the Pingitis or Melanteria of Dioſcorides, or 
4 an Ochre burnt to blackneſs in the earth, and ſo unknown to 
«© the antients, he left others to enquire. Dr. Merret, from 
*« the uſe to which it was firſt applied, named it Ingrica Fabrilis. 
The learned Boyle is of opinion, that it has not any thing 
«© metallic in its nature. It is, indeed, a very ſingular ſubſtance, 
« The ſole mine, in which it is found, is in Barrowdale, and 
„ thoſe who are beſt acquainted with it ſtile it, a black pinguid 
„ ſhining earth, which they ſuppoſe to be impregnated with lead 
„and antimony. The working it without any preparation 
„ makes it more valuable than the ore of any metal found in 


ce this iſland.“ 
Adieu. 
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LETTER XXV. 


October 1 778. 


HE road from Keſwick to Ambliſide is the moſt enchant- 
ing and pictureſque that can be conceived ; woods, lawns, 


and fields girt in by hills, mark it in all its progreſs. The lake 
of 'Thurlmere firſt preſents itſelf, and then the lake of Graſmere, 
the valley of which is thus deſcribed by Mr. Gray : © The 


boſom of the mountains ſpreading here into a broad baſon, 
diſcover, in the midſt, Graſmere water; its margin is hol- 
lowed into ſmall bays with eminences, ſome of rock, ſome 
of ſoft turf, that half conceal and vary the figure of the little 
lake they command. From the ſhore, a low promontory 
puſhes itſelf far into the water, and on it ſtands a white vil- 
lage with a pariſh church riſing in the midſt of it, hanging 
incloſures, corn fields, and meadows, green as emerald, with 
their trees, and hedges, and cattle, fill up the whole ſpace from 
the edge of the water; and juſt oppoſite to you is a large farm- 
houſe, at the bottom of a ſteep ſmooth lawn emboſomed in 
old wood, which climb half way up the mountains ſides, 
and diſcover above, a broken line of craggs that crown the 
ſcene. Not a fingle red tile, nor flaring gentleman's houſe, 
or garden wall, break in upon the repoſe of this little un- 
ſuſpected paradiſe ;. but all is peace, ruſticity, and happy 
poverty, in its neateſt, and moſt becoming attire.” 


Leaving 
+% 
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Leaving this we proceeded on, by Rydall water, to the 


lake of Windermere. This is an extenſive piece of water in- 
terſperſed with iſlands ; the lands on either fide well cultivated, 
and the whole exhibiting a choice aſſemblage of the richeſt and 
moſt variegated beauties. Over againſt Bownaſs ſtands a circular 
manſion, built on one of theſe iſles: the taſte is ſivgular ; but 
I do not conceive it otherwiſe than diſadvantageous to the pro- 
ſpect altogether, particularly as the gardens are walled- in, and 
moſt formally diſplayed. At this place we took our leave of the 
lakes, and continuing our journey over the Moors, came to 
Kendal. This is the largeſt town in Weſtmoreland, and conſiſts 
of good ſtreets excellently well paved; it is diſtant 256 miles 

from London. The ruins of a caſtle on the other ſide of the 
river are ſcarce worth ſeeing ; antiquaries differ as to the time 
and by whom it was erected. From Kendal we next proceeded 
'to Burton on the borders of Lancaſhire, and from Burton to 
Lancaſter, the chief city of that county. 


Lancafter is a large and populous town, well-built, clean, 


and abounding in good houſes. The caſtle is a remarkable piece 


of antiquity ; it is very old, but ſtill in high preſervation, and 
its ſituation commanding. Leaving Lancaſter we next proceeded 
to Preſton, a conſiderable and well- inhabited town, and thence 
to Liverpool. This town, next to London, has the greateſt ap- 
pearance of wealth and induſtry of any in the kingdom; every 
ſtreet is crowded with people, the docks and river are filled 
with ſhipping, the quays are piled up with goods, and the mer- 
chants and traders carry the oſtenſible marks of riches. in their 
looks; altogether, however, the town is not to be compared 


with Lancaſter. 
H h From 
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From Liverpool we next proceeded, through Preſcot and 
Warrington, to Northwich, a confiderable town: in Cheſhire. 
In the neighbourhood of Northwich ſalt has been made from 
ſprings for many years; it has not, howeyer, been until lately 


that pits of the rock-ſalt have been diſcovered, and that they 


have been worked to an advantage. On going to one of theſe 
pits, we found the ſame ceremony obſerved as at all the break- 
neck places we had viſited. Miners jackets and caps were im- 
mediately ſubſtituted in lieu of our own dreſſes, and thus ac- 
coutred, into a bucket we were placed one after another, and in 


that manner lowered down about 200 feet. Accuſtomed to 


much greater depths, this, you may be aſſured, was but a trifle 
to us in the matter of deſcending. It is true, that, by the diſtri- 
bution of lights, we could eaſily diſcern our landing · place below 
from our firſt off-ſet in caſe of an accident; but this was 
nothing; draw-well like, as one bucket went down another 
came up; one crammed with man, the other filled with brine: 
this, however, had its good conſequences; for as falt is an 
acknowledged preſervative of animal conſiſtency, and as the 
aſcending bucket gently ſprinkled a little of its contents upon 
the creatures who were lowering in the nether one, this ſame 
fluid ſerved as a ſpecific againſt the vapours of the place. Armed 
then in this manner, we all got to the bottom; but our ſurprize 
is ſcarcely to be conceived. In former excurſions, room had 
ſcarcely been allotted to us for other purpoſes than merely to 
crawl upon our knees as brutes ; here another ſcene was exhi- 
bited. Conceive to yourſelf an extenfive area of ſolid rock, 
level as if it had been worked by the niceſt; hand of maſonry ; 


the roof in the ſame manner riſing to a dome with a cupola in 
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the centre, and the: whole ſupported by the moſt regular colo- 
nades, five-and-forty feet in height, eighteen feet in thickneſs, 
and diſtant from each other about four-· and- twenty feet; this too 
all of rock- ſalt, and glittering with tranſparency, Credit me 
when ] tell you, that of all ſubterranean curioſities in this iſland 
this is probably the beſt worth ſeeing. Were I in a romantic 
humour, truth would ſupport me in, almoſt any thing I could 
ſay of it; but I am tired to death with deſcription—it is a moſt 
laborious buſineſs. Seize, therefore, upon the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, and pick out the dazling palace of ſome Genii, 
and there tranſport yourſelf in imagination : this will give you 
ſome idea of it; inadequate perhaps, but ſufficient in ſome degree 
to anſwer the impreſſion I am deſirous you ſhould receive. The 
quantity of this rock beneath, the miners are not able to aſcer- 
tain; dangers trremediable would attend the trial. It has been 
made, but with a melancholy conſequence : the water guſhed 


cavern, and TEIN every creature who was in it at the 
e 


Leaving Northwich, we again turned . the North, 


had the ſatisfaction of embarking on the duke of Bridgwater's 
canal. Extenſive as this cut undoubtedly is, it is ſtill rendered 
more worthy of admiration from its being effected by the exer- 
tions of a fingle individual, and that too at an age (his. Grace 
being no more than one-and-twenty when he began it). when 
gaiety and diffipation are in general the ſuperſeders of every other 


confideration. The windings of this artificial river, in its ſub- 
H. h 2 | — 


in, and with ſuch irreſiſtible impetuoſity, that it filled the 


paſſing through Althrington, and thenee to Worſley, where we 
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terranean navigation, are bebe at about eight miles; many 
parts through the ſimple excavations in the rocks, others arched 
with maſonry and brick-· work. The coal - pits to which theſe lead 
are at preſent worked to much advantage; in time they promiſe 
to the duke a re- imburſement of the ſums he has heretofore ex- 
pended. Upon the whole, this is a wonderful and ſtupendous 
work, nin of e and highly worthy imd. 


From Worſley w we next t proceeded to Mancheſter. This town, 
in Lancaſhire, ſtands near the conflux of the rivers Irk and 
Irwell, three miles from the Merſey, and is 182 miles from 
London. The buildings, manufactures, and trade of this place 
ſurpaſs all others in the county. The fuſtian manufactory, 
called Mancheſter Cottons, for which it has been famous for 
upwards of 1 50 years, has likewiſe been much improved by 
ſeveral inventions of dying and printing. 


From Mancheſter we next continued, through Rochdale and 
Halifax, to Bradford, and thence to Leeds. This 1s an ancient 
and populous town, ſituate on the banks of the river Aire, and 
has long been famous for its woollen manufacture; the ſelling 
of which, on a market-day in the cloth-hall, is ſingularly curi- 
ous and worthy of obſervation. Within two or three miles of 
Leeds ſtand the venerable ruins of Kirkſtall abbey, built by 
Henry de Lacy anno 1147, and dedicated to the Virgin. The 
Monks were of the Ciſtertian Order, an order exempt from the 
general payment of all tithes, becauſe their foundations were 
to be in ſuch places as had not been tilled before, as woods or 


other waſte grounds. By the ruins it appears to have been a 
ſtately 


* 
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ſtately fabric, and, excepting Fountaine's abbey, is, I ror 
inferior to none we have hitherto met with, | 


_Lexvithg Leeds we Arens through Wakefield 5 EY, 


to Wentworth caſtle, a moſt charmingly ſituated place, belong- 


ing to the earl of Strafford, and thence to Wentworth houſe, 
the uſual reſidence of the marquis of . Rockingham, which, 

though large and of a fair appearance, has nothing above the com- 
mon ſtile to recommend it to conſideration. The pictures in it 
are ſome of them good, particularly 


Several horſes, by Stubbs. And 
An original (as is ſuppoſed) of our immortal Shake- 
| ſpeare, the maſter unknown. 


From hence we continued, through Rotherham and Workſop, 
to Workſop manor, a prodigious” pile of building unfiniſhed, 
belonging to the duke of Norfolk, and thence to Welbeck, a 
| ſeat of the duke of Portland. Here we found an appearance of 
every thing which was comfortable; the houſe itfelf not large, 
but convenient, and furniſhed with modeſty, much more for 
utility than ornament. The following pictures are in it, finiſhed 
in an exquiſite manner, and in high preſervation :. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

Lord Strafford, a Madona, and ſome family pieces, by 

 +Vandyke. Asallo 

An original of Mary ow of Scots, while under 
confinement, | 
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From Welbeck we 'contniued to Mansfeld, once "Wu for 
an ancient cuſtom of the manor, that the heirs were declared of 
age on the day on which they were born, thence to lord Byron's 
in Sherwood foreſt, a miſerable place, and thence to Notting - 
ham. This town ſtands on the Lind near its influx into the 
Trent, 124 miles from London. The caſtle,  fappoſed to have 
been built by William the Conqueror, is a ruinous old build - 
ing, erected on a vaſt acclivity. Here Charles I. ſet up his 
ſtandard in 1642. In divers parts in and about the town are 
large, commodious apartments cut in the ſolid rock, many of 
which afford the beſt kind of cellaring for the ale, for which 
Nottingham is ſo famous. From Nottingham, continuing our 
journey, we next proceeded to Loughborough and Leiceſter, 
ſituated on the Roman military way, called the Fofle, and 
thence, through a fine paſture country to Harborough, Oulden, 
Newport, and Wooburn. At this place the duke of Bedford 
has an extenſive park with a large, commodious houſe in it; 
nothing, however, ſingularly grand or magnificent. The pictures 
are in general indifferent, excepting 


A head of Rembrandt, by himſelf. 

Joſeph interpreting the butler's dream. 

A horſe at the manger. 

A landſcape, by Claude le Loraine. "RY 

A full length of Lewis XVI. preſented to the late duke 
when ambaſſador — at the court of France 


in 1763; 


and from hence, without any further remark we.made the beſt 
2 our way to London. 
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Adieu, therefore, my friend. | The patience with which you 


have hitherto borne, the rougheſt poſſibly of all rough attempts at 


delineation, demande my warmeſt acknowledgments.— Thank 


2 
v 
* 


you for your kindneſs. 
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